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Prologue: Death’s Shadow 


‘The soul of a murderer is blind.’ 
Albert Camus, The Outsider 


The scene is a warm Thursday evening in August 2004, and dusk is falling 
gently across the shops and bars of Twickenham’s London Road, just half a 
mile south of the famous rugby stadium. The bright lights from the pubs 
and clubs on both sides of the busy street are gradually beginning to 
illuminate the pavements outside the Waitrose supermarket and the railway 
station that lie at the heart of this comfortable, leafy west London suburb. 

On the patio outside Crystalz wine bar, just beside the police station, sits 
an attractive twenty-two-year-old French girl, just 5 feet 4 inches in height, 
9 stone in weight, and with collar-length blonde hair, who is drinking a 
glass of white wine with three of her girlfriends. Her name is Amélie 
Delagrange, and she’s wearing white linen trousers, a low-cut red vest and a 
white cardigan. There is a broad smile on Amélie’s face, for she’s enjoying 
being back in London after some time in France and working in a café and 
patisserie in the eminently respectable middle-class suburb of nearby 
Richmond. The group of girls are laughing and telling each other how this 
part of west London is a ‘very safe’ place to live. 

What they do not know, however, is that it is to prove exactly the 
opposite for this vivacious, charming young French girl — for within an hour 
she will be killed by a complete stranger. 

Amélie was born on the outskirts of Paris in February 1982. Her parents, 
Jean-Francois and Dominique, named her after her grandmother. Amélie’s 
father was an architect who had built the family a house in the Picardy 
countryside in northern France when she was a girl, where she had been 


brought her up alongside her elder sister, Virginie. Balanced, enthusiastic 
and eminently sensible, she had decided to come back to England to 
improve her English still further and she had even recently found a new 
boyfriend, Olivier, who worked with her in the patisserie. 

Just after 9.30, with the light finally fading, and a chill starting to make 
the patio feel a little less welcoming, Amélie Delagrange starts to leave. She 
throws her handbag over her shoulder, collects the Next carrier bag that 
she’s brought with her, containing a new top she had bought that day, and 
gets up. She’s had three, perhaps four, glasses of white wine, she can’t quite 
remember, and is just a little unsteady on her feet, but that doesn’t worry 
her for a moment. With a grin she tells one of her French girlfriends, 
Floriane, that she’s ‘a little bit drunk’, and asks another of the group, 
Vanessa, if she would mind walking her across the road to the bus stop to 
wait for the R267 red double-decker that will take her the short distance 
home to the room that she’s been renting for the past few months in a street 
just north of Twickenham Green. Her bus duly arrives at 9.39, and from 
across the street her friends watch her get on and wave goodbye. It is the 
last time that they will see her alive. 

Ameélie’s good mood, helped a little by the white wine, means that she 
overshoots the right bus stop for her home — perhaps she dozed off for a 
moment or two — but, undismayed, she gets to her feet to speak to the 
driver, to check if she has indeed missed it. He tells her she has, but then 
explains that if she waits for a moment she’ll be at the end of the bus’s route 
and she can walk the half mile or so back towards Twickenham Green and 
home. 

Hardly any time has passed — barely five minutes since she waved 
goodbye to her friends outside Crystalz — when the double-decker’s CCTV 
security cameras show her getting off outside the Fulwell Bus Garage on 
Hampton Road. For a moment, she isn’t quite sure which way to go and 
stops to look at the map on the bus stop to get her bearings. That only takes 
a moment, and within seconds Amélie starts to walk towards the Green. 

The walk takes Amélie just a quarter of an hour, and lots of people see 
the young French girl making her way northwards. She passes the Prince of 
Wales pub, where one drinker sitting alone at the bar notices her looking ‘a 
little unsteady on her feet’, while a lady parking outside her home sees her 
checking her route at another bus stop to make sure she’s still going the 


right way. She is even captured on the in-car video system of a police car 
that drives past her. 

Finally, just after 10 o’clock on that warm August evening, Amélie 
crosses Hampton Road and walks on to the south-western tip of the 
triangular Twickenham Green, which boasts a handsome white cricket 
pavilion and a cricket pitch, and slips into the dark shadows of the trees that 
shelter the Green on its edge. There are no cricketers at this time of night, 
no sounds of white-flannelled players congratulating one another after an 
evening game as they prepare to walk across to the pub to celebrate or 
drown sorrows. There is just a cloying darkness — the street lights don’t 
reach far on to the Green itself. Unconcerned, Amélie walks quickly past 
the rope that protects the cricket square towards the lights of the shops and 
wine bars on the far side and home. 

It could hardly be a more English scene: a cricket pavilion surrounded by 
leafy suburban roads and comfortable middle-class villas on the western 
outskirts of London. Twickenham doesn’t boast the alleyways and runnels 
of Dickens’s east London, haunt of Jack the Ripper; nor the red lights of the 
backstreet terraces of Leeds, where the Ripper’s Yorkshire namesake took 
his victims. This is affluent, unthreatening, comfortable suburbia. That 
makes not a jot of difference. Amélie could just as well have been in 
Whitechapel on those terrible nights in the summer and autumn of 1888 
when Jack eviscerated his five victims, because just moments after she 
starts to walk around the cricket pitch and across the Green a family in a 
nearby street hear a plaintive scream in the stillness of that evening — ‘a ten- 
second shout rather than a cry for help’, they remember later. 

Amélie was not alone on Twickenham Green that evening. Men were 
walking their dogs, stubbing out their cigarettes behind the white cricket 
sightscreens, hurrying towards the Indian restaurant and the wine bar on the 
north side to join friends, but no one stopped when that scream went up, no 
one turned a hair, or called a policeman. No one spotted a threatening man 
in the shadows, no one saw a hooded figure bent on violence, or a tramp 
begging for money for food, drink, or drugs. No one saw anything. It was 
simply an ordinary summer’s evening in west London — and yet into that 
utterly commonplace setting someone injected a brutal murder. 

Amélie Delagrange never reached the far side of the Green and home. 
She died, alone, in the shadow of the cricket pavilion, murdered for no 
apparent reason. 


Shortly after 10.15, with the shadows now deep and dark, student 
Tristram Beasley-Suffolk was walking across the Green, ‘taking a breath of 
air from his studies’, when he saw what he thought was some white plastic 
sheeting lying on the ground on the edge of the cricket square. But as he got 
closer he realized, to his horror, it was a person. 

Amélie was face-down on the grass with her right arm underneath her 
and her legs bent up towards her chest in what was almost the foetal 
position. She was breathing, but only just: she had been hit viciously on the 
head with a heavy blunt instrument — not once but several times. Tristram 
did what he could to make her comfortable and ran across the Green to ask 
the local wine bar to call an ambulance. 

The paramedics arrived at 10.31 and rushed the severely injured young 
woman to the local west London hospital, but Amélie’s life couldn’t be 
saved. She was pronounced dead at two minutes after midnight on that 
same August night, in the first hour of Friday, 20 August 2004. 

Ameélie’s handbag and mobile phone weren’t there when she was found, 
which made it difficult for the first police officers on the scene to identify 
her — until in the end they did so by calling two mobile numbers they found 
on a piece of paper in her Next shopping bag, one of which was her 
boyfriend’s. 

For a moment the police considered that Amélie’s death might have been 
a mugging that had gone tragically wrong, but within a few hours they 
realized that this was no robbery. There was no motive for the attack. This 
pretty, unassuming French girl had no enemies. No scorned lover stalked 
her every move, no crazed maniac had targeted her, no threats had ever 
been made towards her. It was that rarest of all modern murders — a blitz 
attack on a complete stranger by someone who has no relationship whatever 
with the victim. She had been battered ruthlessly on the head from behind 
without the slightest warning. It was murder most foul — by someone who 
killed for pleasure. 


The scene changes, to a chill night in February 2003, just eighteen months 
earlier. And once again there is a young blonde woman — this time just 
nineteen years of age — getting off a bus in the leafy west London suburb of 
Hampton, not far from Twickenham Green. 

Marsha McDonnell is just over 5 feet 5 inches and a little over 9 stone, 
and she’s working during her gap year between school and university at a 


gift shop in the Bentall Centre in Kingston. One of four children, she lives 
with her parents, Philip and Ute, in a neat semi-detached house in Hampton, 
about five minutes walk from the local railway station. 

It is just after five o’clock on this particular Monday evening, 3 February 
2003, and after work Marsha is going to meet two girlfriends in a local bar 
to discuss what they are going to do that evening. In the end they decide to 
go a late showing of Steven Spielberg’s new film, Catch Me If You Can, 
starring Leonardo DiCaprio and Tom Hanks, which tells the story of con- 
man Frank Abagnale, Jr, who conned millions’ worth of cheques out of 
unsuspecting victims before he reached the age of nineteen by posing as an 
airline pilot, a doctor and a lawyer. 

The movie ends at about 11.45, and Marsha and her friends walk to the 
bus stops in central Kingston to catch their buses home. Her friends are 
going in the opposite direction and say goodbye, while Marsha waits for the 
red double-decker number 111 to take her back to her parents’ house in 
Priory Road. She is wearing a pair of black trousers, black V-neck top and 
white trainers underneath a full-length black coat with a hood that has fur 
trimming, and her shoulder bag is slung over her left shoulder. The bus 
arrives at 12.07, and Marsha goes to sit at the back of the lower deck. What 
she doesn’t realize is that this makes her all too visible to anyone who might 
be passing the bus and surveying the passengers. It’s a dark night, and the 
bright lights on the double-decker make the eight passengers clear to 
anyone in the world outside. But Marsha isn’t thinking about that as the 
number 111 makes its way through the gentle suburbs of west London. 

It’s a short journey, and it’s just seventeen minutes after midnight on that 
February evening when Marsha gets off at the stop in Percy Road, just 
round the corner from her parents’ house. She’s made the journey hundreds 
of times, and she thinks nothing of it as she turns left as she gets off the bus 
and then right into Priory Road towards her home at number 88. 

But Marsha McDonnell never gets there. Shortly before 12.20 she is 
attacked without warning outside number 60 Priory Road, barely a hundred 
yards from her own front door. She is battered repeatedly on the head from 
behind by a blunt instrument and left for dead on the pavement of this leafy 
respectable little road, just yards from a local primary school. 

Number 60 is the home of David and Bernadette Fuller, and it was Mr 
Fuller who called the police at 12.23 that morning after he had been woken 
up by what he thought was a ‘loud thud’ and the sound of a car door 


closing. Originally he had got up and looked out of the window to see what 
had made the noise, but, as he couldn’t see anything, he had climbed back 
into bed. Moments later, however, Mr Fuller heard what sounded like a 
‘long continuous moan’ from outside his house, and when he looked out 
again from his first-floor bedroom window he saw what he thought was 
blood on the pavement. Now very worried indeed, he woke up his wife, and 
they both went outside to investigate. 

The Fullers found Marsha McDonnell lying face-down close to the gate 
to their front garden in a pool of blood that was seeping from a deep wound 
in her head. Her right arm was slightly above her head, and her left arm was 
bent underneath her body, with her shoulder bag caught in the crease of her 
elbow. Her blue eyes were shut, and she was groaning quietly, but she 
wasn’t moving. 

David Fuller rushed inside to call an ambulance, and the paramedics 
arrived in minutes, just after 12.30 on what was now a distinctly cold 
Tuesday morning in February. But by now Marsha was demonstrating all 
the symptoms of a severe head injury — her breathing was growing noisier 
and noisier by the second. The paramedics didn’t delay. They rushed her to 
the Accident and Emergency department of the nearby Kingston hospital, 
but — in spite of the doctors’ efforts and intensive care over the next forty 
hours — Marsha McDonnell died at 4.41 p.m. the following day, Wednesday, 
5 February 2003. 

The pathologist later reported that Marsha’s death was the result of no 
fewer than three heavy impacts to the skull caused by a blunt weapon — 
possibly a ‘lump’ hammer. The blows almost certainly took her completely 
by surprise, for there were no defensive wounds on her hands. She had been 
killed by someone who had hit her over the head three times in quick 
succession, not allowing her any chance whatever to protect herself. 

Once again it was a blitz attack on an unsuspecting victim by a total 
stranger. Marsha had no enemies, no angry boyfriend or outraged stalker, no 
outstanding arguments about anything with anyone at all. She was a well- 
adjusted happy young woman, with a job she liked and a future she was 
looking forward to. Marsha wasn’t a drug addict living on the edge of 
society, prey to other addicts out of their minds on heroin or crack cocaine; 
she hadn’t even had a drink that evening — no alcohol or drugs were found 
in her bloodstream. And this was no robbery. She was still clinging to her 
handbag when David Fuller and his wife found her. 


Like Amélie Delagrange, Marsha was the victim of a brutal, violent 
motiveless crime, a murder committed by someone who was most definitely 
killing for pleasure. 


The scene changes for a third time, this time to a busy road outside the 
railway station in Walton-on-Thames, another leafy area of suburban south- 
west London, only a few miles from Hampton and Twickenham Green. It is 
just after 4 o’clock on the sunny afternoon of 21 March 2002, and thirteen- 
year-old Amanda Dowler, known to her friends as Milly, is walking back 
from the station to her parents’ home in Hersham about half a mile away. 
Milly is a bright, vivacious girl, with a cheeky smile, who likes pop 
concerts and playing the saxophone. Her mother, Sally, teaches at her 
school, while her father, Bob, is a computer consultant. Milly’s elder sister, 
Gemma, who is sixteen, goes to the same school as she does, Heathside, in 
Weybridge. In fact, Milly always goes to school in the morning with her 
sister and mother, but they like to stay on after the school day, while Milly 
prefers to get home. 

On this particular damp March afternoon she has caught the 15.26 train 
from Weybridge, but decides to stop off at Walton-on-Thames station with a 
group of friends for chips in the station café. It will mean she’ll have to 
walk the 800 yards or so home, rather than staying on the train to her own 
station, but she doesn’t mind a bit. It’s not something she does very often, 
but it is perfectly normal, and Milly doesn’t give it a second thought. 

She’s wearing the familiar dark-blue blazer and grey skirt that make up 
her school uniform, though she’s taken her pullover off because the drizzly 
rain has made it feel a bit warmer than she expected when she set off for 
school that morning. 

Not long after 3.45 Milly borrows one of her friends’ mobile phones to 
call her father to tell him she’Il be home in about fifteen minutes. She then 
stays just a little longer than she plans to, but at about five minutes past four 
she sets off to walk home down Station Road. A few minutes later, at 4.08, 
she passes a bus stop, where one of her school friends is waiting. The girls 
acknowledge one another, and Milly continues her walk down Station 
Road, past the Bird’s Eye factory. 

Once again, it’s a perfectly ordinary day in a respectable suburb of south- 
west London. Mothers are bringing their children back from school; 
businessmen are coming home a little early after meetings in the City; the 


television in the pub opposite the station 1s showing a repeat of a football 
match; and the taxi firm which works out of the station building is busy, 
with cars parked outside waiting for work. 

But, as Milly’s friend turns to get on to a single-decker blue bus to take 
her home, the fresh-faced thirteen-year-old blonde schoolgirl walking away 
from her on the opposite side of the road disappears into thin air. 

In the days and weeks that follow Surrey police mount the biggest 
missing persons’ inquiry in their history — codenamed Operation Ruby — in 
a desperate attempt to find this home-loving schoolgirl with a winning 
smile, but they fail, conspicuously. The police find no sign of her Nokia 
mobile phone — she had run out of credit, which is why she had used a 
friend’s to call her father — no sign of her dark-blue Marks and Spencer 
blazer or her short grey skirt, no sign of her clumpy black shoes with their 
thick high heels, no sign of her blouse or her light blue jumper, no sign of 
her black-and-white Jansport rucksack or her purse with its Ace of Hearts 
design. No trace of her whatever. 

What remains of Milly Dowler will not be discovered for six whole 
months, and even then there is only a skeleton that has to be identified from 
dental records. There are no clothes, no rucksack, no purse, nothing 
whatever when she is finally discovered again — except her bones. 

The question that baffles the police, her distressed parents and the rest of 
the world is simply: why? Who on earth would want to harm a vivacious, 
well-liked schoolgirl innocently making her way home from school on an 
ordinary afternoon in suburban Surrey? 

The answer would shock the world. 


The scene changes for the final time, and brings us to the central character 
in this contemporary tragedy. 

Once again it is dark, but this time we are under the flashing neon lights 
of a brash nightclub called Royales on Uxbridge High Street, another 
upright suburb west of London at the end of the Piccadilly and Metropolitan 
Underground lines and about four miles north of Heathrow airport. Indeed, 
it’s not all that far from Twickenham and Hampton, providing you have a 
car. 

It’s a cold February night in 2001, and a crowd of young people are 
waiting in a line outside to get in to the club. Barring their entry is a vast 
man — more than 20 stone in weight, a little over 6 feet 1 inch tall, and 


sporting a gold ear-ring in each ear. His hair is cropped close, which makes 
it look as though his head is too small for the vast body beneath — as if it’s 
been added as an afterthought. 

His dark-brown eyes are as dead and cold as a landed trout’s, but there’s 
a glacial smirk on his face as he eyes the young women dressed in the 
shortest of skirts and skimpiest of tops shivering in front of him. For the 
bouncer knows full well that most of the girls waiting to get into the club 
just round the corner from the RAF base at Uxbridge are there to meet a 
man — if not for life then certainly for the night. This certainly isn’t Mahiki 
in London’s Mayfair, haunt of young royals and the offspring of the super- 
rich. This is a local nightclub which trades on being local, and non- 
judgemental. The boys are dressed in Ben Sherman shirts to match the girl’s 
Primark dresses. It may not be every parent’s dream, but it’s a place where 
girls go to dance, meet boys and let their hair down. Drugs may be 
available, and fights can break out from time to time, but it’s the prospect of 
sex that draws the crowd. ‘Any muppet can pull there,’ one regular told a 
local website not long ago. ‘It’s got sticky carpet, smells of cheesy feet, and 
you’re guaranteed to get three fights a night, especially if any of the boys in 
uniform are in.’ The truth is that there is always the scent of imminent sex 
in the air, and the doorman knows it. In fact he relishes it. To the muscular 
man on the door, Royales is paradise. 

“You’re all here to get laid,’ he tells the girls in the queue in front of him, 
his high-pitched voice with its London accent squeaking in the night air. 
“You should give me a try,’ he murmurs. ‘You don’t know what you’re 
missing.’ 

The girls standing in front of him in their low-cut tops and scanty dresses 
giggle on cue. As they do so the doorman’s eyes gleam like an urban fox’s 
caught in the headlights of a car. 

The doorman’s name is Levi Bellfield, a thirty-three-year-old who has 
spent his life in west London and who is known to almost every girl in front 
of him as a ‘bit of a Jack the Lad’. Rumour has it in the queue in front of 
Royales that he’s also been known to provide drugs for anyone who might 
be interested, be it a tablet or two of ecstasy, cannabis — always known in 
the club as ‘puff’ — or even cocaine. Those are only rumours. What is not in 
doubt is Bellfield’s appetite for sex. ‘He used to hit on some girl every 
single night,’ one of his conquests from the queue explained later. ‘I used to 
watch him. They were young girls, some of them probably fifteen, sixteen. 


There used to be a room at the top of Royales, and he used to boast about it. 
There was a grotty sofa in this room, and he used to take them all up there.’ 
Not that his reputation put her off. She became one of his many sexual 
partners after encountering him in the queue, just like the other girls she 

saw being ushered upstairs to the room with its grubby sofa. 

But the doorman with the easy line in chat and the lascivious grin doesn’t 
restrict his sexual appetite to young women he encounters outside the 
nightclub. Even though he’s living with his partner and their two children, 
Levi Bellfield uses a number of cars to trawl the neighbourhood at night, 
looking for possible targets for his sexual appetites: willing young women 
whom he would later describe as ‘slags that were begging for it’. 

One of his vehicles is a white Toyota Previa people-carrier that he calls 
his ‘shagging wagon’, equipped with blacked-out windows, purple neon 
lights, a mattress with an orange quilt and — perhaps most significantly of 
all — handcuffs. In this car Bellfield tours the streets of Hounslow and 
Hillingdon, West Drayton and Twickenham, Isleworth and Feltham, 
searching out young women alone at bus stops, or catching a glimpse of 
them alone on the bus on their way home, intent on stopping them to 
engage them in a suggestive conversation that might persuade them to join 
him in his shagging wagon. 

To this day no one can say for certain how many girls actually did so, for 
most of them can’t even remember the experience. The reason is clear 
enough, this giant, pasty-faced man would offer them a can of Red Bull or a 
Malibu, ‘just to get us started’, and before they knew it the effects of the 
date-rape drug GHB would render them defenceless. Some would allege 
later that he would then rape these poor, unknowing girls, many of them 
under fifteen, and then offer them as sexual favours to his friends, while 
others would tell stories that he would even dress his prey up as schoolgirls 
while they were under the influence of his drugs for the amusement of his 
mates. But no one ever proved it. 

What is not in doubt is that Levi Bellfield was capable of horrific 
violence towards the young women he stalked at bus stops across west 
London. Indeed, the police became convinced that he had murdered both 
Amélie Delagrange and Marsha McDonnell, and may even have abducted 
and killed the Surrey schoolgirl Milly Dowler. That is why in the early 
hours of a November morning in 2004 officers from a Metropolitan Police 
murder squad arrived at his front door to arrest him on suspicion of the 


murder of Amélie. It was then that the central character in the tragedy of the 
lives of these young women took centre stage. 

But to understand why we need to travel to a tiny brick built house on the 
edge of London: the home of Levi Bellfield. 


1. Arrest on the Attic Stage 


‘Cowards die many times before their deaths.’ 
William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar 


Little Benty is a tiny, nondescript cul-de-sac of houses in the shadow of the 
M4 motorway as it passes London’s Heathrow airport, a row of brick-built 
semi-detacheds, with cramped gardens, and a set of garages hidden around 
the corner. If you are driving east into London, with the airport on your 
right and just before the spur that takes you to three of the main terminals, 
you simply wouldn’t spot it. It’s hidden behind a lush green wedge of trees 
and overgrown bushes. Negotiating your way there, if you don’t know the 
area, takes concentration and a good map. It seems to exist in the midst of a 
maze of identical roads on a housing estate that even the locals admit that 
they find confusing. Even when you find it, you notice that means of escape 
are everywhere. There’s a pedestrian bridge over the motorway right in 
front of the houses, and a set of lanes to each side that lead in every 
direction. If you were to choose a place to conceal yourself, Little Benty 
would be an excellent option. It’s a fox’s lair — concealed and yet still 
accessible to the world. 

Life in the small group of squat villas that make up Little Benty is all but 
drowned by the incessant roar of the motorway that sweeps past them 
twenty-four hours a day, leaving it a downtrodden, unhappy-looking street, 
a place of broken dreams and rusted cars, with back gardens submerged in 
old sinks, broken flower pots and cracked glass. 

It is here in the early morning hours of Monday, 22 November 2004 that 
we find Levi Bellfield, the by now thirty-six-year-old muscle-bound 
nightclub doorman, asleep in a small double bed alongside his current 


partner, Emma Jane Mills, in the upstairs front room of their cramped three- 
bedroom house at number 11. The couple’s three children, Lucy, who is 
almost seven, William, five, and baby Georgina, who is just four months, 
are asleep in the two other bedrooms. 

On the surface it is a commonplace scene — a man, his partner and their 
children, asleep in their home at 3.30 in the morning of a perfectly ordinary 
night not long before Christmas. But Levi Bellfield is no ordinary man, and 
this will not turn out to be an ordinary night. 

Three miles away in a grey, steel Portakabin in the yard of Hounslow 
police station more than eighty officers from a double-sized murder squad 
are being briefed by the senior investigating officer, Detective Chief 
Inspector Colin Sutton, in the hunt for the murderer of Amélie Delagrange. 
They are about to launch a series of raids in search of the occupant of 11, 
Little Benty. 

The officers are being told by Sutton, a bluff, smart north Londoner, that 
the Metropolitan Police’s expert surveillance teams — who have been 
tracking Bellfield’s movements night and day for the past twelve days — 
have identified seven houses and flats across west London where he could 
be staying that night, but they are pretty convinced that he is actually at 
Little Benty. That was where the surveillance team had ‘put him to bed’ just 
a few hours before. 

The teams can’t be too careful, however, and so they are going to raid all 
seven addresses simultaneously, just in case Bellfield has slipped away 
from Little Benty in the early hours of the morning without the surveillance 
team noticing. There are, after all, as Sutton explains, ‘an awful lot of ways 
out of Little Benty’. 

A mild-looking man in his mid forties with thinning hair and a confident 
manner, Sutton explains that he wants his seven teams of twelve officers to 
go to all the addresses to be absolutely sure of getting their man. But he’s 
also decided that the arrest does not demand the presence of armed officers. 

“We don’t believe he is a danger to the arresting officers,’ he tells his 
squad, ‘but you should be careful.’ 

Sutton became the SIO in charge of the double squad only in the wake of 
Amélie’s murder in August, but after hours of painstaking police work he is 
absolutely convinced that there is a good reason to believe that Bellfield is 
the killer. 


‘It wasn’t forensic evidence,’ he explains later. ‘We didn’t have any 
DNA, or the stuff that makes television shows like CS7. We just had masses 
of CCTV images of Amélie walking up Hampton Road from the bus stop 
and pictures of this small white van that always seemed to be there.’ 

It was that white Ford Courier van and the knowledge that it was almost 
certainly being driven along Hampton Road, and then parked beside 
Twickenham Green, on the evening of Amélie’s death, that persuaded 
Sutton to organize the surveillance of Bellfield. For it was Levi Bellfield 
who owned the van and drove it regularly around London as part of the 
wheel-clamping business that he had started as a sideline to his job as a 
nightclub bouncer. 

After months of detailed work, Sutton’s squad had tracked down more 
than 128,000 white Ford Courier vans, like the one that the CCTV images 
from the buses travelling past Amélie showed, until they had found that the 
one in question was almost certainly being driven by Bellfield on that warm 
August evening earlier that year. 

That white Ford Courier van, with the number plate of P610 XCN, was 
distinctive in many ways. There was its ‘sporty’ wheel trim, the fact that it 
appeared to have once had a ‘beacon’ light on its roof — suggesting it may 
have been used at an airport — and the fact that its distinctive blacked-out 
rear windows had a small gap at the top which meant someone inside could 
peer out without being seen. The assembled CCTV footage also revealed 
that it was being driven that evening by a large, round-faced man who sat 
forward over the steering wheel in an unusual posture, a man who bore a 
striking resemblance to their target in the early hours of that Monday 
morning in November. 

DCI Sutton didn’t believe Bellfield knew that he had been followed for 
the past twelve days. He had every faith in the expertise of his surveillance 
teams — which usually consisted of five cars containing two plain-clothed 
detectives and one officer on a motorcycle. 

The surveillance had given the officers on Sutton’s squad an insight into 
the character of the man they were targeting that morning. They had 
watched Bellfield driving around west London after dark, looking for very 
young girls. On one occasion he had stopped at a bus stop and talked to two 
schoolgirls waiting for the bus on the way home. On seeing this, the 
surveillance team had decided to split up — one group staying with Bellfield 
and another tracking the two girls — to discover what their target had been 


saying to them. When the girls got off their bus they were interviewed by 
members of the surveillance team. The two girls, aged twelve and thirteen, 
had explained to the team that Bellfield had made a string of sexually 
suggestive remarks to them. 

‘I bet you’re both virgins,’ he had had told them with a grin. ‘You 
certainly look like virgins.’ He had then invited them both to get into his 
car, so they could ‘go and have a good time’. ‘I bet you’re nice and tight,’ 
he had added. ‘I like nice tight young girls.’ It was a conversation that had 
convinced the schoolgirls that the last thing they wanted to do was to get 
into Bellfield’s car. But when they had refused, he had called them ‘slags’ 
before driving away. 

The officers reported the conversations to the murder squad and took 
formal statements from the two teenagers. It only served to heighten the 
squad’s conviction that they were looking at a particularly unpleasant 
individual with an unhealthy interest in sex — but they had no idea just how 
significant that insight was to become. 

At that moment the squad were simply trying to arrest a man they 
believed had attacked and killed a young woman without the slightest hint 
of provocation. 

It was just after 4.30 a.m. when the seven teams of detectives climbed 
into their cars and vans and left Hounslow police station for the addresses 
that Bellfield was known to use across west London. They had been 
carefully instructed to wait for a clear signal from Sutton to go into the 
houses — he wanted each team to burst in at exactly the same time, 5 
o’clock that morning. The SIO himself went with the team to Little Benty. 

And so, in the dark hours before dawn, Sutton’s team of cars pulled up 
silently in front of Bellfield’s cramped little house. For a moment it seemed 
as though every officer was holding his breath, until, on the single 
command of ‘Go’, they leaped out and rushed at the frail front door with a 
ram that could break it down in a matter of seconds. 

Uniformed officers wearing stab-proof vests and blue helmets with their 
identification numbers painted in yellow swarmed into the house’s narrow 
hallway, shouting ‘Police’ at the top of their voices. One group pushed into 
the sitting room on the left, while another rushed up the stairs in search of 
the 20-stone nightclub bouncer with a high-pitched voice. 

Inevitably, the officers’ shouts woke the children, and baby Georgina 
started crying as they poured into the house. Her mother scooped her 


youngest up in her arms and appeared at the top of the stairs to ask, ‘What 
on earth is going on?’ She then rushed to look after her other two children, 
who had begun to shout in fear as the officers went from room to room in 
search of Bellfield, while Emma held her four-month-old in her arms. 

“Where is he?’ DCI Sutton asked Emma Mills. 

‘Who?’ the twenty-seven-year-old brunette with a pale open face replied 
angrily. 

“You know who — Levi Bellfield.’ 

The young woman shook her head and said simply, ‘He’s not here.’ 
Sutton didn’t believe her and told his officers to search every nook and 
cranny of the house, before turning their attentions to the garden, which one 
of them later described as ‘looking like the yard in the BBC television 

comedy Steptoe and Son’. The search took five minutes and yielded 
absolutely nothing. In spite of the surveillance, the well-laid plans, the 
briefing, Bellfield simply wasn’t there. 

Sutton was furious. ‘It was a question of which one of the surveillance 
team was going to find himself driving a Panda car the next day,’ he was to 
say later. Even more annoyingly, he also discovered that the other six teams 
had also drawn a blank. None of them had located Bellfield. Their suspect 
was nowhere to be found. 

Exasperated, Sutton decided to launch a search of one or two of the 
hotels that he knew Bellfield sometimes frequented on the edge of 
Heathrow airport. There had been reports that he had sometimes taken 
young women to the Premier Inn and the Ibis hotels that overlooked the 
runways for sex. It was a long shot, but it was worth a try. Sutton called one 
of the other teams back from their search and started for the airport 
perimeter road, leaving one of his most experienced sergeants at Little 
Benty with the angry Emma Mills and her upset children. 

But by nine o’clock that morning, even that extra search had drawn a 
blank. Bellfield wasn’t at any of the airport hotels, and the discovery left 
Sutton and his team anxious that they had let a man they thought capable of 
murder slip through their fingers. 

“We had lost him and we couldn’t understand why,’ he was to say later. 
‘It was an absolute mystery. The surveillance had been right, he couldn’t 
have known that we were coming, and still we couldn’t track him down.’ 

It was then that old-fashioned police work kicked in again, just as it had 
done in tracing the suspect white Ford Courier. As Sutton was driving past 


Heathrow after the futile search for Bellfield, his mobile phone rang. It was 
the experienced sergeant he had left at Little Benty. 

“You won’t believe it, guv’nor,’ his sergeant told him. ‘Bellfield’s here. 
Emma’s just told me that he’s hiding in the attic.’ 

Sutton was amazed. ‘How did he manage that?’ 

‘Apparently as soon as he heard us at the door he jumped out of bed stark 
naked, ran out into the hallway, jumped on to a chest of drawers pushed 
open the trapdoor to the attic, lifted himself up and then shut the trapdoor 
behind him. It’s why we couldn’t find him.’ 

The other reason, of course, was that his partner Emma Mills had told 
DCI Sutton that Bellfield wasn’t there, when he was all the time. The 
sergeant was a wise old officer, however, and hadn’t taken her denial at face 
value. After his colleagues had left for their futile search of airport hotels, 
he had had a cup of tea with the young woman and her children in their 
kitchen and explained to her exactly why they were so anxious to interview 
the man she had been with for the past nine years. 

“When I told her we were looking at him for the death of the young 
French girl on Twickenham Green she sort of changed her mind,’ he told 
Sutton, ‘and whispered that he was hiding in the attic.’ 

‘Whatever you do, don’t try to go up there,’ Sutton told his sergeant, 
mindful of the fact that they were searching for a man they suspected of 
hitting a woman on the head with a hammer without a moment’s 
compunction, and only too aware that the only way into the attic for his 
officer was through the trapdoor. ‘If you go up there you'll have to stick 
your head through first,’ Sutton told him, ‘and I can’t take that risk.’ 

No matter how anxious he may have been to get Bellfield into custody, 
Sutton wasn’t willing to jeopardize the safety of one of his officers. He 
decided that he was going to get hold of one of the police dog teams that 
had been allocated to the raids and ask one of the handlers to push open the 
hatch with his hands and throw his police dog up into the attic to flush 
Bellfield out. Turning his own car round to go back to Little Benty, Sutton 
called his dog team and explained what he needed, but no sooner had he 
done so than his mobile rang again. It was his sergeant. 

‘Don’t worry, guv, he told him. ‘I’ve got him. He’s in custody.’ 

‘How did you manage that?’ Sutton asked. 

‘I got bored with waiting, guv’nor, so I got on to the chest of drawers 
myself and pushed open the trapdoor and hauled myself up there.’ 


There was no blow to the head. Indeed, when the sergeant climbed up 
into the attic, Bellfield was nowhere to be seen. It took the sergeant some 
time to find him. The giant bouncer had hidden himself underneath the 
yellow fibreglass roof insulation that was laid between the attic beams and 
across the ceilings of the bedrooms below. He had completely covered his 
20-stone frame with the 2-inch thick material, in a desperate attempt to 
make sure the police didn’t see him even if one of them did take the trouble 
to poke his head through the trapdoor and look into the attic. After a few 
minute’s searching, however, Sutton’s sergeant spotted a large lump in the 
roof insulation and peeled it back to reveal a distinctly embarrassed 
Bellfield — naked and noticeably scratching himself after spending four 
hours under fibreglass. 

After reminding him of his rights, the sergeant then accompanied his 
prisoner back down through the trapdoor. ‘You don’t know what you’re 
talking about,’ Bellfield shouted him in his squeaky, strangely 
unthreatening voice. ‘This is all some kind of terrible mistake. I don’t know 
anything about this woman Amélie, whatever her name is, and I want a 
lawyer.’ 

Bellfield’s protestations made no difference; he was under arrest in 
connection with the murder of Amélie Delagrange, and there was no 
wriggling out of it. But it was only after the officer was confident that the 
arrest had been correctly carried out under the strict terms of the Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act that the sergeant allowed Bellfield to find a pair of 
blue tracksuit bottoms, a white T-shirt and a pair of trainers to wear. Emma 
Mills had already told him that her partner never wore underwear. 

By the time a smiling DCI Sutton arrived back to Little Benty shortly 
after 9 on what was now a clear, bright November morning, Bellfield was 
sitting at the kitchen table in handcuffs. Not that he was altogether 
repentant: almost the first words he uttered to Sutton were: ‘I want a 
lawyer.’ Bellfield even named a solicitor in Woking he had in mind. It was 
someone he had dealt with in the past, and the detective had no alternative 
but to agree immediately to the request. It was to be the first of a string of 
delays, obfuscations and refusals to collaborate that Bellfield would inflict 
on Sutton and his squad in the weeks and months to come. ‘I don’t know 
what you’re talking about,’ he would tell them time after time. It was a 
barefaced lie, but never once would the truth come from the mouth of the 
suspect himself. 


2. Innumerable Questions 


‘Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse.’ 
John Milton, Lycidas 


In spite of his muscle-bound 20-stone frame; his 19’4-inch neck and hands 
the size of dinner plates, Levi Bellfield didn’t look in the least intimidating 
as he was led from his home at number 11, Little Benty to the waiting 
police car outside. In place of his customary belligerence there was a look 
of embarrassed, meek self-pity on his face as a uniformed officer put his 
hand on the suspect’s head and bent him forward into the rear of the red- 
and-white car with its flashing blue lights. 

To the watching neighbours, Bellfield looked pale and drawn as the 
police car accelerated out of the tangled streets of the estate and down 
towards the massive roundabouts that make up the spur of the M4 
motorway that leads to Heathrow and its terminals. Followed by a second 
unmarked police car, he was swept down towards the airport at full speed, 
while in the back Bellfield rocked back and forth on the spot, as he did so 
often when he was anxious. 

Bellfield was not being driven back to Hounslow police station, where 
the double murder squad had gathered in the morning chill more than six 
hours earlier; instead he was being taken to the newly constructed fortress 
of Heathrow police station on the airport’s northern perimeter with its view 
of the departing jet airliners. Heathrow police station is one of the few 
within the Metropolitan Police area with sufficient security to contain a 
Category A suspect like Bellfield — that is, someone who is suspected of a 
major crime like murder. DCI Colin Sutton had arranged with the custody 


officers at Heathrow that he would bring his prisoner there before he had 
even set out on the raids to locate him. 

White-faced and clearly frightened, the handcuffed Bellfield was helped 
out of the police car in the Heathrow station’s yard and ushered into the 
custody suite, where he was officially entered as a remand prisoner who had 
been arrested for, but not charged with, the murder of Amélie Delagrange. 
At that stage neither Colin Sutton nor any of his fellow officers had any 
certain knowledge whatever that their prisoner might well have committed 
more equally heinous crimes. 

‘To be honest he looked rather cowed,’ one of the officers was to confess 
to his colleagues later, ‘certainly not the big man he thought he was.’ 
Bellfield’s handcuffs were removed, and he was ushered into a clean, new 
cell, complete with its own aluminium toilet, and the custody sergeant was 
instructed to keep a close eye on the prisoner. He was to wait while the 
murder squad decided on its interrogation team for their new prisoner, and 
which officers would be responsible for his interviews. 

It was just as well that the custody officers had been told to keep a close 
watch on their new charge, for it was only a matter of minutes after he was 
first placed in a cell that they caught Bellfield in a crude attempt to commit 
suicide by wrapping the laces of his trainers around his neck and then 
thrusting his head into the toilet bowl. The custody officers intervened 
before he could do himself any harm, but the bungled suicide attempt 
convinced DCI Sutton that the safest thing would be for the police to take 
him to the nearby Hillingdon hospital for a complete medical check-up. It 
would delay his interrogation, but better safe than sorry, and besides it 
would also allow time for Bellfield’s solicitor to arrive at the Heathrow 
station to be present at the first interviews. 

It was well into the afternoon on that clear blue November day in 2004 
before Bellfield returned to the Heathrow station with the officers who had 
accompanied him to the hospital. The doctors at Hillingdon had declared 
him fit enough to be questioned, although they had cautioned that he should 
be supervised carefully because of what they described as a ‘comparatively 
fragile state of mind’. 

Not that Bellfield was made to feel entirely comfortable on his return to 
Heathrow. He was still suffering from the fact that he had spent several 
hours naked under the fibreglass in his attic, with the result that his body 
had become itchy all over. In fact it wasn’t until the following day that he 


was finally allowed a shower by the custody team, some twenty-seven 
hours after he had emerged from beneath the scratchy yellow fibreglass. 

So it was that, on the afternoon of 22 November 2004, Bellfield began 
the first of what would be a long series of interviews by officers in the 
interrogation suite at Heathrow, accompanied by his solicitor. Not once did 
he admit a thing. He firmly denied any knowledge whatever of the killing 
of the French student Amélie Delagrange, or owning the white Ford Courier 
van P610 XCN that was seen on CCTV in the area on the night of 19 
August that year. Indeed he fiercely denied ever owning any van at all. At 
turns both wheedling and arrogant, Bellfield deflected every question about 
Ameélie’s murder on that August evening just three months earlier. 

‘I don’t own a white van.’ 

‘I wasn’t there.’ 

‘You’ve made a mistake.’ 

As time passed, however, Bellfield became increasingly belligerent. 

‘This is ridiculous,’ he shouted at his police interrogators across the table 
in the interview room at Heathrow police station. Time after time, 
throughout that day and the next, he firmly insisted, ‘It must have been 
someone else.’ No matter how politely they asked, ‘Were you in the pub 
that night, Lee? Which pub was it? You can tell us that surely?’ their 
suspect became ever angrier. As DCI Colin Sutton was to remember 
afterwards, ‘He just denied everything, every single thing.’ 

But the police weren’t just interested in Bellfield. They were also about 
to question his partner, Emma Mills, the young woman who had originally 
covered for him when he had climbed up into the attic at Little Benty. Her 
interviews were to form the first turning point in the case against the 
nightclub bouncer with a taste for teenage girls. Before they could begin, 
however, the police hit a legal problem. By coincidence, Emma Mills asked 
if she could be joined at her formal interviews by exactly the same solicitor 
that Bellfield had already chosen. The reason she gave was simple. She felt 
confidence in the woman, whom she’d met two years before when she had 
taken refuge from Bellfield in a hostel for battered women in Woking and 
taken out a restraining order to prevent him seeing her. Under the law, the 
same solicitor couldn’t represent both Bellfield and the woman who had 
born him three children, and so it was decided that Mills should have the 
right to her first choice, while Bellfield would, instead, be represented by 
the firm of solicitors on call to Heathrow police station that day. 


The change was made, and the interviews with Bellfield resumed, but 
now — on the advice of his new solicitors — he suddenly resorted to 
announcing, ‘No comment’ in answer to every question the police put to 
him, no matter how commonplace. 

‘Do you own any cars, Lee?’ 

‘No comment.’ 

‘Do you sometimes live at 39, Crosby Close on the Oriel Esate in 
Hanworth?’ 

‘No comment.’ 

‘Have you ever worked as a wheel-clamper?’ 

‘No comment.’ 

As the questioning went on, Bellfield’s refusal even to look at the 
detectives who were sitting across the interrogation table from him became 
ever more marked. He would turn to face his solicitor, then turn his chair 
around completely so that the officers were addressing his back. It was a 
display of arrogance that was eventually to find its way on to YouTube, by 
way of Romanian television, where his flat refusal to say anything but ‘No 
comment’ become an unlikely hit. 

In stark contrast, his partner Emma Mills was telling the police 
everything they wanted to know — and more, far more. She was to reveal 
the truth about the man she had spent the past nine years of her life with. In 
particular she was to tell them that Bellfield’s crimes were not restricted to 
murder. With tears in her eyes the young brunette told the police that the 
man she had shared her adult life with was, in fact, a sexual sadist and 
predator, who had violently raped her on a number of occasions. She also 
told them that he had an appetite for videotaping sex and dealing in drugs. It 
was the first time that the double murder squad realized that the man sitting 
in the custody suite of Heathrow police station was a great deal more 
dangerous than they even they had first imagined, a man not simply capable 
of cold-blooded murder but also rape. 

As the hours slowly passed the detectives gently peeled back the layers 
of deception and deceit that Bellfield had wrapped so carefully around his 
adult life for more than fifteen years. The process revealed the ugly reality 
of the man beneath. Indeed, as Emma Mills talked to them in the days after 
her partner’s arrest they realized that they could well be dealing with 
someone capable of serial murder. 


‘At first we really didn’t know about the other crimes,’ DCI Sutton was 
to admit later. ‘It was only after we started interviewing Emma that the full 
extent of what Bellfield was capable of became clear.’ 

The brutal reality began to dawn as officers from the murder squad began 
to interview the white-faced mother of three, who had first encountered 
Bellfield as a nightclub bouncer at a club called Rocky’s in Cobham, 
Surrey, when she was an impressionable seventeen-year-old. The slight, shy 
teenager who had attended Trinity School in Esher and ‘wouldn’t say “boo” 
to a goose’ grew into a headstrong young woman who would follow 
Bellfield to the ends of the earth — no matter how badly he treated her. 
Shortly after they had met, Bellfield had brought Emma home to her 
mother’s house in the early hours of the morning after she had had too 
much to drink and stayed the night. And so started their relationship 
together. 

Emma’s revelations in those last days of November 2004 would come to 
transform the police’s attitude to the burly nightclub bouncer. ‘We began to 
think we had something else on our hands altogether,’ DCI Sutton said later. 

The grim reality was that the murder squad was confronting a man who 
could well be both a serial killer, a serial rapist and a kidnapper — for Emma 
Mills was to tell them in great detail about the day that Surrey schoolgirl 
Milly Dowler had disappeared just yards from the flat that she was then 
sharing with Bellfield. 

The suspicion that had been lingering at the back of DCI Sutton’s mind 
since he had initiated the round-the-clock surveillance on Bellfield back on 
10 November — that his suspect might also have had something to do with 
Milly’s disappearance — began to harden into reality as the police’s 
conversations with Emma Mills continued, even though at that stage they 
were only investigating the murder of Amélie Delagrange. 

What was not in doubt to the police was that they were dealing with a 
violent, sexually aggressive, domineering man with a voracious appetite for 
sex with young women as well as a desire to maintain multiple female 
partners at the same time — and to have children with each and every one of 
them. But an even more terrifying portrait also began to emerge — of a man 
who could control the women in his life to such an extraordinary extent that 
they would seldom complain about his brutal behaviour, never condemn his 
blatant womanizing, never run from his persistent violence or even report 
him to the police for raping them repeatedly, sometimes at knifepoint. 


Bellfield was a sexual predator, the detectives discovered, who kept woman 
after woman in his thrall, almost no matter how he treated them. Almost 
impossible though it might be for the police to conceive, he turned his 
female partners into virtual slaves, prepared to do anything that he 
suggested, to accept whatever depravity he loaded upon them, who never, 
ever, complained to the police or social services about his repeated violent 
domestic abuse. His was a reign of terror that a string of women had 
allowed themselves to put up with for decades, a habit of violence that none 
of them would ever fully recover from. 

Emma Mills made clear throughout her many conversations with the 
police after Bellfield’s arrest that, although he had been charming at first, he 
had rapidly become brutally controlling. Colin Sutton had a similar 
impression: ‘When we started dealing with him he came across as very 
jokey, like he’s your best mate. But he’s a cunning individual, violent. He 
can switch from being nice to being nasty, instantly.’ It was that capacity to 
transform himself from gentleman to monster in the blink of an eye that 
Emma Mills confirmed. 

The twenty-seven-year-old told the police that Bellfield was the boss in 
their relationship. She described him as domineering, possessive, 
threatening and violent, especially in the bedroom. As she was later to 
repeat to the press, he had hit her, strangled her and raped her. 

She had met Bellfield at the age of seventeen, when she was working as a 
nanny. She and a group of friends had become regulars at Rocky’s, and she 
had quickly became infatuated with the muscular man who started buying 
her ‘buckets’ of red roses. They started having sex together, even though he 
was living with another of his female partners at the time, a girl called Jo 
Collings. By the time of her nineteenth birthday, in August 1996, Emma’s 
relationship with Bellfield was so consuming that she decided to leave her 
mother’s house and move in with him. The headstrong teenager turned her 
back on her mother and went to live with Bellfield in a room in his ‘uncle’ 
Charlie Brazil’s house in Feltham, Middlesex, before they got a bedsitting 
room in a tall Victorian house in Manor Road in Twickenham, barely 400 
yards from where Amélie Delagrange was later to be found murdered on 
Twickenham Green. 

By the spring of 1997 Emma was pregnant with her first child by 
Bellfield; Lucy was born just two days before Christmas that year. What 
Emma didn’t know at the time was that it was Bellfield’s seventh child. He 


already had four children with a woman called Becky Wilkinson and two 
with Jo Collings — the second of whom, a son, Henry, had been born while 
Emma Mills was pregnant with Lucy. 

But it wasn’t only Bellfield’s serial promiscuity that cast a shadow over 
their relationship, it was also his appetite for domestic violence — a violence 
that could, and often did, turn into forced sexual intercourse. 

The first time was just six months after their relationship began. It was 
December 1995, and Emma had gone to a party given by some of her 
friends without telling Bellfield. But as soon as he heard about it the 
bouncer became furious, telling her on her mobile phone to ‘get back’ to 
Rocky’s nightclub within half an hour — ‘or there’ Il be trouble’. She did, 
and everything appeared normal, until a couple of days later. At the time 
Bellfield owned a white Ford Escort convertible and the next afternoon he 
asked Emma to drive him in it, proceeding to direct her down a series of 
small roads, until they reached Walton Bridge. When they got there, he 
grabbed her by her hair and said, ‘You think you’re going to get away with 
the other night?’ Undoing her belt and pulling her jeans down, he told her, 
‘Next time I tell you not to do something, don’t do it.’ After the attack was 
over, Bellfield pulled up his trousers and told her to drive on. It was all the 
teenager could do to meekly comply. 

The next day Bellfield rang her and acted as though nothing whatever 
had happened, leaving the young woman confused. As she later told the 
press, she questioned whether it could have been rape at all, given that he 
was her boyfriend, and began blaming herself for being ‘dramatic’. 

Bellfield’s attack on Emma Mills underneath Walton Bridge was to take 
its toll on the young woman from Surrey; it was to become part of a violent 
pattern that she learned to live with as the nine years they spent together 
went by, a pattern that would colour their entire life together. Yet in spite of 
the physical abuse, in spite of the sexual attacks, Emma still had feelings for 
the man who was abusing her so relentlessly. As she explained, it wasn’t 
every time that he forced her and afterwards he would cry and say that he 
was sorry. 

Not long after their daughter Lucy was born in December 1996 the 
couple moved to a bigger flat in Hounslow, but the move didn’t protect 
Mills from her partner — not for one moment. It had become commonplace 
for Bellfield to call Emma a ‘bitch’ and a ‘slag’ during sex, to slap her 
about and pull her hair, but some times he would go further, and the 


violence would spill out of the bedroom. On one wintry evening Bellfield 
forced her outside of their flat to have sex, naked, in the garden, leaving the 
young woman ‘humiliated’. Afterwards Bellfield locked his naked 
girlfriend out of the flat for half an hour. On another occasion Bellfield 
pulled her outside the building to rape her in the stairwell of the building 
where they lived. Using a Stanley knife, he traced lines across her back 
during sex, leaving her terrified that he would kill her. 

The truth was that Mills lived in abject fear of the man who was the 
father of her first child, yet, no matter the abuse she suffered, no matter how 
many other women he might see, no matter how many times he forced 
himself upon her, she was still prepared to love him unconditionally. Indeed 
by the beginning of 1999 she was pregnant again. 

It was during this pregnancy that the couple moved to the house in Little 
Benty, and it was there that she brought her first son, William, home when 
he was born in October 1999. But even that did nothing to reduce the 
torment she suffered at the hands of her lover. Bellfield was now, according 
to Mills, regularly raping her once a fortnight. 

She was later to describe how on one occasion Bellfield raped her ‘all 
night’ before producing a video camera. He instructed her to perform for 
him in front of the camera — and to smile while she was doing so. He then 
proceeded to try to strangle her with her own cardigan. Afterwards he 
destroyed the tape and told her to have a bath ‘to wash it all away’, forcing 
her into hot water that she later described as being ‘boiling’ and telling her, 
‘Get rid of the all the evidence. You know it’s my word against yours.’ 

Bellfield’s attack with her cardigan was to be the last she would tolerate 
for a time. In despair Emma Mills decided to ring her mother, Gilly, who 
had naturally been worried about her daughter and who had promised to 
help her find a place in a women’s refuge near Woking if ever she plucked 
up the courage to leave Bellfield. So it was that, on the morning after the 
cardigan attack, Emma’s next-door neighbour at Little Benty gave her and 
her two children a lift to her mother’s house in Hersham after she had 
packed some things. The teenager slipped out of the semi-detached brick 
house she had shared with Bellfield without a word to anyone while he was 
out. 

It was to be almost four months before she would see Bellfield again, by 
which time she had spent some weeks in the refuge and then found a flat in 
Walton-on-Thames for herself and her children. But gradually Bellfield 


began to wheedle his way back into her life and affections, claiming that it 
was ‘only fair’ that he be allowed to see Lucy and William — ‘after all they 
are my kids’. 

Emma finally agreed to allow Bellfield to see their children, but only at 
the refuge. That didn’t satisfy him. Without her knowing it, the nightclub 
bouncer started to stalk her. He tracked her down to her new flat and 
launched a series of intimidating telephone calls to her — and to her mother 
— which provoked Mills finally to make a statement to a local solicitor in an 
effort to make him stop. Significantly, however, when she made her 
statement to the solicitor she did not go into the full details of the sexual 
abuse she had suffered. ‘All I really wanted was for him to love me,’ she 
said by way of explanation, still blaming herself for the attacks she had 
suffered. 

The full details of Emma’s suffering at Bellfield’s hands were to wait for 
the murder squad detectives two years later. 

But the most single most terrifying revelation during the police 
interviews with Emma Mills conducted by the detectives in the last days of 
2004 came when she revealed exactly where she had been living with her 
children in the last months of 2001, after she had left the refuge in Woking. 
It was the flat that Bellfield had tracked her down to, and one into which he 
was to move back into with her in November that year. That two-bedroom 
flat was 24, Collingwood Place in Walton-on-Thames, and Bellfield and 
Mills had been living there with their children for five months when Milly 
Dowler had disappeared on the way home from Heathside School in 
Weybridge on 21 March 2002, a day that had started grey and gloomy. The 
pedestrian entrance to Collingwood Place lay right beside the bus stop 
where Milly’s friend had last seen the schoolgirl on that fateful day, and 
only yards from the point in Station Road in Walton where she had 
disappeared. 

But, at that point, Colin Sutton’s double murder squad weren’t 
investigating the abduction and murder of thirteen-year-old Milly Dowler. 
That was a matter for Surrey Police. They were only interested in exactly 
who Levi Bellfield was, and what crimes he had committed in their area. 

It was to be Mills allegations against Bellfield that would eventually 
allow the police to keep him in custody as they began to piece together the 
precise details of the murder of Amélie Delagrange on Twickenham Green. 
After his first court appearance on charges of rape and buggery — not of 


murder — Bellfield was moved from Heathrow police station to the confines 
of Her Majesty’s Prison at Belmarsh in south London, home to Category A 
prisoners from terrorists to murderers. He was to spend almost three years 
there, waiting to face a jury. 


3. Twilight Citizens 


‘Soon as she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly: 
He took her with a sigh.’ 
William Blake, Notebooks 


Before the opening of London’s Heathrow as a civilian airport in 1946 — in 
the wake of the ending of the Second World War, when it had been used 
principally for military aircraft — the vast acres of heath and common land 
that it and the surrounding suburbs now occupy to the west of London were 
home to thousands of gypsy and travelling families. This western section of 
London was ingrained into gypsy and travelling culture; it was a place that 
they had come to call home. In the early part of the twentieth century, for 
example, gypsy families regularly camped near Walton Bridge over the 
Thames, just as they did at Chertsey Bridge and on the gravel flats that were 
to become Kempton Park racecourse, not far from the village of Hampton. 
These families roamed across the western outskirts of London for large 
parts of the year, attending the Derby race meeting every June on the downs 
of Epsom just a little to the south, where many of them worked on the 
fairground that formed an essential part of the fun on the centre of the 
course, before disappearing to Kent for the summer’s hop-picking. 

Gypsies and travellers had been a part of British life and culture for 400 
years. First called ‘Egyptians’, they had arrived from northern India in the 
sixteenth century. Nevertheless, they were often regarded as social pariahs 
by local populations, outcasts to be treated with care, even disdain. This is 
turn bred a sense of ‘differentness’ among them, and they almost revelled in 
their place outside mainstream culture by taking on jobs that the ordinary 


population might see as beneath them. That too was traditional: after all 
gypsies had served as tinkers in India, undertakers in Romania and even 
hangmen in Brazil. In the nineteenth century their traditional occupations in 
Britain had been as horse-dealers, basket-makers, knife-grinders, tinkers, 
peg-makers, blacksmiths and entertainers, although as the twentieth century 
progressed that gradually evolved into more general ‘dealing’ — in anything 
from scrap metal to cars — as well as to the seasonal work of picking hops. 
But as farming grew ever more mechanized, they started to remain in 
London throughout the year in pursuit of work, and the opportunity to make 
money. 

But whatever their trade, Britain’s gypsies and travellers, like their 
counterparts in Europe, forever retained this feeling of being apart, a people 
subject to persecution — a view confirmed by the fact that no fewer than 
400,000 were exterminated in the concentration camps by the Nazis during 
the Second World War. 

One academic expert, Dr Becky Taylor, describes them now as “Britain’s 
twilight citizens’, a people only too aware of their place on the fringes of 
conventional society, and it is an entirely apt description. The distinguished 
commentator Brian Belton, a gypsy himself, has named his people 
‘Outsider, Insiders’ in British society, arguing in his 2005 book Questioning 
Gypsy Identity that the very nature of their tradition sets them apart from 
other racial or ethnic groups in the country. In his view it is a ‘differentness’ 
that seeps into every area of their lives. Vividly describing his own 
upbringing, for example, Belton remembers: ‘While many of my school-age 
peers were hanging round street corners or playing table tennis ... my 
gypsy contacts introduced me to stalking pheasant, and they took me into 
the brutal, fearsome, yet exciting worlds of cursing, dog fighting and 
cockfighting.’ 

Belton was also exposed to bareback horse riding, poaching, gambling 
and bare-knuckle boxing — experiences that were also to form part of the 
upbringing of the man that Colin Sutton’s murder squad found in the attic in 
Little Benty on that bright November morning in 2004, a boy born Levi 
Rabetts but who came to be called Levi Bellfield. The life of the gypsy and 
the traveller was his heritage. 

But Belton draws a distinction between what he calls real Romany 
gypsies — ‘I’m a true Didikois,’ he says of himself — and the less traditional 
‘travelling families’ who may demonstrate some of the characteristics of the 


gypsy life but don’t necessarily share the same ancestry or grasp of gypsy 
traditions of behaviour. Belton believes, for example, that the boy born Levi 
Rabetts is more of a traveller than a gypsy, as he insists that gypsy culture 
does not condone breaking the law, nor acting outside it. 

That may be true, but what is not in doubt is that one of the best-known 
gypsy families in south-west London in the 1950s and 1960s were the 
Brazils, whose reputation as one of the original gypsy families guaranteed 
them influence and respect. Significantly, the boy born Levi Rabetts was the 
nephew of a Brazil, and as such was steeped from childhood in the 
traditions and culture of a people who saw themselves as outside the normal 
confines of British society. Encouraged by the tradition, the boy who grew 
up to become Levi Bellfield came to see himself as an outsider to whom the 
law did not apply, a man who need only answer to his own conscience and 
not the conscience of any other: it was in his blood. 

Charlie Brazil, a senior surviving member of the Brazil gypsy family, 
told the police after Bellfield’s arrest that Levi was his brother’s nephew 
and very much a part of the family. Indeed it was Bellfield’s ‘uncle’ Charlie 
— as he was known to Bellfield and his mother — who had first started 
working as a bouncer at Rocky’s nightclub in Cobham in Surrey. It was he 
who first helped his brother’s nephew to get a job there. 

The closeness between Brazil and Bellfield is clear enough. It was to his 
‘uncle’ Charlie Brazil’s home in Walton-on-Thames that Bellfield first took 
the impressionable teenager Emma Mills to live after he whisked her away 
from her mother’s home in Hersham. At the time Brazil was living with his 
partner, Vern, and the young Emma Mills was astonished by their lifestyle, 
which appeared to her to involve drinking for most of the day, sleeping in 
chairs in the sitting room and ignoring every single one of the social 
conventions that her mother had brought her up to respect. What Emma did 
not understand when she first met the Brazils was that they played an 
enormously significant role in Bellfield’s life, so significant that he would 
for ever remain supremely conscious of what his ‘uncle’ and Brazil cousins 
thought of him. Gradually Emma came to realize that they were the 
yardstick by which he measured himself: their attitudes were his attitudes. 

But if the Brazils were a signal part of Bellfield’s life, his mother, Jean, 
was even more important. If there is a single person who could be said to 
have been the dominant force in his childhood and adolescence it was his 
forceful, domineering mother, who steadfastly maintained his innocence 


against any criticism from anyone over many years. A traveller herself, Jean 
Bellfield had married a fellow traveller, a motor mechanic named Joseph 
Rabetts, in the mid 1950s, and born him a son, Richard, in 1961, and then 
two daughters, Lindy — also known as Lindy Loo — and Cheryl. The 
couple’s last and youngest child, whom they named Levi, who was born in 
Isleworth, Middlesex, barely half a mile from his later stamping grounds in 
Twickenham, came into the world on 17 May 1968. 

From the very beginning of his life — he was a sickly baby — Jean Rabetts 
doted on her youngest son. When he first went to Crane Junior School in 
Hampton she made sure the other boys there never got a chance to bully 
him, a habit she maintained even after he had progressed to what was then 
the nearby Feltham Comprehensive. 

Throughout his childhood Bellfield lived with his mother in a cramped 
semi-detached brick villa on the edge of the reservoir in Hanworth, 
Middlesex, no distance at all from Hampton and the polite, suburban road 
that was to see Marsha McDonnell’s life come to a sudden and brutal end. 
Interestingly, the Bellfield family home looked remarkably similar to the 
house that would later witness Bellfield’s arrest for murder at Little Benty. 
Both were hidden in hard-to-find cul-de-sacs protected from the public gaze 
by undergrowth and with a myriad of local alleys which afforded a quick 
escape from unwelcome visitors. Both houses seemed to represent the 
Bellfield need for a lair, a warren to escape the prying eyes of the world. 

Not that life was without its dramas for the man who seemed to like to 
hide from the world. In 1976 tragedy struck the family when Bellfield’s 
father died suddenly of a heart attack at the age of only thirty-seven. It left 
his children in the charge of his ferocious wife, but that was a challenge she 
didn’t shirk. She became the ‘materfamilias’ of the Bellfield family, a 
formidable defender of their every action. In fact, gypsy tradition has it that 
the strong woman in any group, called the phuri dai in Romany, always has 
a particular influence over her own family — not least because of her place 
as the matriarch and also the simply fact that in many gypsy families the 
woman had the greatest earning capacity. 

In the wake of her husband’s death Jean Rabetts reverted to her maiden 
name of Bellfield and never married again, although a few years later, when 
Levi was still very young, she moved another male partner, Johnny Lee, 
into her house on the edge of the Hanworth Reservoir, and he has remained 
there ever since. 


The death of his father seemed only to have increased Bellfield’s reliance 
on his mother and reinforced his closeness to her. His friends at the time 
remember him as a ‘spoilt mummy’s boy’ who found it difficult to relate to 
his contemporaries. 

One childhood friend, Richard Hughes, always known as ‘Yosser’ after a 
character in Alan Bleasdale’s seminal 1982 television drama Boys from the 
Blackstuff, remembers that as a child Bellfield was ‘very skinny and short’, 
yet a boy, he recalled, ‘with no appetite for violence whatever’. That was 
not to last, for the puny boy was to be transformed as he became a teenager. 
Bellfield later admitted to Hughes that he had taken steroids regularly to 
build up his muscles. 

Bellfield was well aware that he was something of a runt at school. Years 
later, when he was well into his thirties, he would reveal the extent of the 
private insecurities of his schooldays by confiding to the Friends Reunited 
website that he ‘was short at school — now over six feet Ha Ha’, before 
adding: ‘I haven’t grown up still think I’m 18 out clubbing, Ibiza, Tenerife’. 
He even went on to admit that he was ‘a bit flash’, adding, ‘Am I sounding 
a prat????’ before concluding, chillingly: ‘Don’t look my age have seen a 
few people from school they look 45 sad ... any single girls out there e mail 
me’. 

After he had reached puberty Bellfield not only built up his muscular 
physique but also developed a lascivious attitude towards young girls. In 
particular he was fascinated by the pupils that attended the nearby Gumley 
House Convent School for Girls in Isleworth, just half a mile from his 
birthplace. It was a fascination that would eventually see him attempt to 
abduct one of them. Even as a teenager he would haunt his local area, 
prowling for girls that he fancied, like a dog marking out his territory, trying 
to engage them in suggestive conversations that always turned to sex. It was 
a habit that was to saturate his life. 

There was a perception in his family that a traveller has to make his own 
way in the world, and fight for what he believes is his by right — especially 
when it comes to women. This led to Bellfield becoming ever more 
possessive of his female conquests — determined that they should never 
leave him. Once his partner, they could be no one else’s. Any suggestion 
that they might choose another man was impossible to accept and would 
only lead to violence. That paranoia too was to shape his life, and there may 
have been a chilling early example of what it meant. 


When Bellfield was twelve years old one of his first serious girlfriends 
was a blonde local schoolgirl named Patsy Morris, who was two years older 
than he was. Patsy’s father, George, a retired army chef, and her mother, 
Marjorie, had only recently moved to Isleworth from Birmingham and sent 
their daughter to Feltham Comprehensive, along with her sister and two 
brothers. It was there, shortly after the start of her first term in the autumn 
of 1979, that she met and befriended Bellfield. 

Barely nine months later, on the sunny afternoon of 16 June 1980, Patsy 
Morris disappeared from her school at lunchtime, never to be seen alive 
again. Her lifeless body was discovered two days later in undergrowth on 
Hounslow Heath, and a post-mortem discovered that she had been strangled 
with some kind of ligature, but there were no signs of any sexual assault. 
Had she angered the young Bellfield by telling him that she didn’t want to 
continue their adolescent romance? Had she refused to agree to his demands 
that she do whatever it was he told her? Had she refused to have sex with 
him? We may never know. All that we do know 1s that the fourteen-year-old 
who had been his first serious girlfriend was murdered. 

The Morris family never fully recovered from the loss of their daughter, 
and to this day suspect that Bellfield may have had something to do with 
her death. Patsy’s sister Nicola, who is now in her forties, said recently, ‘It 
was a shock when we found out they knew each other.’ 

George Morris, who has spent thirty years grieving for the loss of 
daughter, remembers that he received a phone call shortly after her body 
was discovered from what he thought was ‘a young teenage boy’. ‘The 
phone rang,’ Morris said recently, ‘and someone said, “I’m going to kill 
you.” It was a local male voice and it was very strange.’ To this day Morris 
is convinced in his own mind that the anonymous voice on the end of the 
phone in July 1980 belonged to Bellfield. ‘He’s a local man, which is why it 
could be him,’ he’s maintained. ‘And it’s terrifying to think that someone of 
twelve or thirteen could have done it.’ 

George Morris has no proof whatever that his daughter’s relationship 
with the young Bellfield resulted in her death, and the Metropolitan Police 
have certainly not charged Bellfield with the offence. But the suspicion that 
the spoilt ‘mummy’s boy’ who lusted after ‘tight young virgins, young 
schoolgirls’ might have had something to do with her death is difficult to 
avoid completely — not least because no one else has ever been convicted of 
the crime in the three decades since it was committed. 


Whatever the truth, Bellfield quickly put the death of his first girlfriend 
behind him and grew into a burly, tall young man weighing more than 17 
stone. But what he could not change was the timbre of his voice. No matter 
how large and intimidating he became, no matter how many steroids he 
took, his voice was to remain the high-pitched squeak it had been during his 
childhood. Yet his Chipmunk-like, cartoon voice brought its advantages, for 
it meant that he somehow seemed less intimidating to the young women he 
met than he might have done. It meant the girls who might have been wary 
of his muscular frame were lulled into a false sense of security by the 
unthreatening sound of his voice and the slick charm of his patter. 

Never exactly a committed student — there were too many other more 
exciting things to do — Bellfield left school in 1984 with no formal 
qualifications whatever. He had always preferred ‘ducking and diving’, as 
one of his contemporaries was to put it years later, picking up pocket money 
where he could by providing what he later called ‘personal services’ to his 
friends. Those services might include helping them to find a source of 
cannabis, ecstasy or cocaine, a little ‘protection’ from bullying friends if 
they were under threat or buying and selling cars of all shapes and sizes. 
Bellfield quickly became what many a traveller had been before him, ‘a 
dealer’ in everything — but one with no fear of violence, and prepared to use 
it if the occasion demanded it. This is not to suggest for one moment that 
every Romany gypsy or traveller has an appetite for violence, it is simply to 
point out that the tradition, when added to Bellfield’s sense of his being an 
outsider during his adolescence, reinforced his belief that he could operate 
outside the law as society defined it, and when it suited him. 

The first time that Bellfield’s disdain for the law showed itself came 
when he was just thirteen. He was convicted on two counts of burglary and 
theft in April 1982. One friend at the time remembers: ‘He always believed 
the law didn’t apply to people like him, or his family.’ It was a belief that 
led to long string of criminal convictions. 

The young man who was often called Lee by his friends started to spend 
almost all his time on the fringe of the law, a place where he felt 
comfortable, whether it was the exotic worlds of illegal cock fighting and 
dog fighting, or illegal gambling and bare-knuckle boxing. Bellfield 
increasingly developed the habit of dealing in drugs for his friends, as well 
as seizing the opportunity to indulge his appetite for cars, and dealing in 
those as well. By the time he had learned to drive at seventeen he had 


amply demonstrated his disdain for other people’s property by taking no 
fewer than three cars without their owners’ permission, which saw him 
convicted on three counts of taking a conveyance in December 1985. 

Less than a year later, in November 1986, he was in trouble with the law 
again, this time for failing to surrender to the court when he was bailed for 
another driving offence, and in March 1987 he was convicted on three 
further counts of taking a conveyance. 

In an effort to escape the attention of the police, the teenage Bellfield 
then took to the habit of using a string of aliases to confuse anyone who 
might take an interest in exactly what he was doing. If no one knew his real 
name it made it all the easier to get away with something. It was a desire to 
disguise his true identity that Bellfield would never lose — just as he would 
always take particular care not to be directly connected with any single car 
or van if he could avoid it. That way no one could be certain that he was the 
owner or the driver. If he called himself by a different name he could flee 
back to the lair of the family home in Hanworth with no one any the wiser. 

Over the next two decades Bellfield would come to use no fewer than 
seventeen different aliases, ranging from some close to his own name — 
Liam Rabetts, Leroy Bellfry and Levi Smith — to David Bennett, Gavin 
Mercer, David Smith, Lee John, Liam James and Troy Nugent. The reasons 
for the subterfuge became clear just after his twentieth birthday, when he 
was convicted of possession of an offensive weapon in June 1988. The 
young man who had also started to dabble in a little small-scale benefit 
fraud — including claiming unemployment benefit when he had a part-time 
job — was growing far bolder and more dangerous by the day. 

Nowhere did that display itself more clearly than in Bellfield’s 
relationships with women and in particular his first long-term partner, 
barmaid Rebecca Wilkinson. No one would come to see the strain of violent 
brutality that was burgeoning in his soul more clearly than this cheery 
blonde, whom he met in September 1989, when he was twenty-one and she 
was just seventeen. She was to become the first true victim of his 
fascination with young women and his disdain for the law. 


4. A Dark World of Abuse 


‘At worst, is this not an unjust world, full of nothing but beasts of prey, four-footed or two-footed?’ 
Thomas Carlyle 


When Levi Bellfield first met the cheery, blonde and slightly chubby 
Rebecca Wilkinson in the autumn of 1989 she was working behind the bar 
of the Oxford Arms pub in Twickenham Road, Hanworth. Her elder sister 
Lucy was already working there, and it had seemed a natural place for the 
young woman to get a part-time job to help her make ends meet. With its 
polished brass rail and etched mirrors, the Oxford Arms was one of 
Bellfield’s regular drinking haunts; now that his body mass had expanded to 
a steroid-packed 18 stone, his appetite for alcohol had grown dramatically. 
Now twenty-one, he liked to start the mornings with a can or two of 
Tennent’s Super Strength lager and progress from there, with more lagers at 
regular intervals throughout the day, topped up with a little Malibu or 
vodka. 

If Bellfield was ‘Jack the Lad’, then Becky — as she was known to her 
friends — was certainly no saint. When she first encountered him she already 
had a six-month-old daughter, Hayley. She had become pregnant at sixteen 
by her first proper boyfriend. Her relationship with him wasn’t destined to 
last, and he moved out of the area during her pregnancy, leaving Becky to 
cope with motherhood alone. In fact she had only seen him twice since 
Hayley’s birth in March 1989. But that hadn’t dismayed her in the least. 
Calling on a natural supply of pluck, and her mother’s help, she had just 
about managed to look after her new daughter ‘after a fashion’, as she told 
her friends. 


Money was tight, and Becky needed all the financial support she could 
get to buy baby clothes for her daughter and put food on the table. That was 
why she was working at the Oxford Arms, while her mother looked after 
her daughter. It was to be those needs that made her a perfect target for a 
natural predator like Bellfield. Vulnerable to the charm of a man with 
money in his pocket, Becky was flattered by the attentions of this older man 
with a ready smile when they first met, even though she knew very well that 
he had a steady girlfriend called Cherie. That was no secret — everyone in 
the pub knew it — but she was young and, besides, she wanted to believe 
that her life could be better. Perhaps he could be the one to make it so. What 
could be more tempting than the attentions of a man who wasn’t slow to 
flash his wad of banknotes? For a teenager struggling to bring up her baby 
daughter it was nothing short of intoxicating. 

Like a fox that senses a rabbit across a cornfield on a winter’s morning, 
Bellfield saw this cheerful young woman as prey. Encouraged by his 
mother, he had grown into a man who believed he could have whichever 
woman he wanted, and what’s more could persuade her to do anything he 
chose. He certainly sensed that opportunity with the impressionable Becky 
Wilkinson and, before she had really understood it, he had pounced. 

‘He was a real charmer when we first met,’ the young barmaid would say 
fifteen years after their first meeting. ‘I thought he was a nice bloke.’ What 
she didn’t know was that her life with him would rapidly turn into a seven- 
year nightmare. 

At first everything seemed fine. Becky bathed in the glow of being 
wanted by a man older than she was who seemed to ‘know his way around’. 
The only trouble was that, after Bellfield’s initial charm offensive, he 
suddenly became hard to contact. Within months she discovered that she 
was pregnant with his child. Uncertain what to do, Becky tried to make 
contact with Bellfield. Finally she discovered that he was in Great 
Yarmouth in Norfolk and would be back soon. He didn’t explain why he 
was there, didn’t apologize for the silence, didn’t ask if she was all right, 
just assumed she would be pleased to hear from him. Though Becky 
Wilkinson didn’t know it at the time, it was to be the shape of things to 
come. Things were to get worse, much worse. 

Bellfield’s problems with his girlfriends weren’t the only things preying 
on his mind at that moment, however. One reason for his trip to Great 
Yarmouth was a desire to ‘make himself scarce’ to the police, as he was 


about to add to his criminal record with another conviction in July 1990. 
This time it was for using a fraudulent tax disc on one of the many cars he 
had access to as well as, once again, failing to surrender to the court while 
on bail for the offence. The habits he had grown into as a teenager were 
now ingrained. 

Becky Wilkinson knew nothing of that as her pregnancy developed. The 
local authority understood her predicament and in August 1990, when she 
was five months pregnant and with an eighteen-month-old to look after as 
well, she was offered a three-bedroom house in Hounslow for her and her 
growing family. In the meantime the father of her unborn child would arrive 
from time to time to pay attention to her, before disappearing again for days 
at a time, without telling Becky where he was going. 

As she later revealed, during her pregnancy Bellfield’s lack of concern 
was clear: ‘The night I went into labour, it was snowing, and we didn’t have 
phone, but he would not take me to hospital. I had to walk to a phone box 
and call my mum to take me.’ Worse was to come, as two days after she 
returned home, Bellfield kicked the young mother down a set of stairs, 
demonstrating a pattern of violence that was to become a regular feature of 
their relationship. As their family life together began, Bellfield was soon 
hitting Wilkinson and ‘bringing other women back to the house’ when she 
was out. 

Tragically, the abusive relationship between the young barmaid and 
Bellfield was to be exacerbated once again by her partner’s latest brush with 
the law. Once again he had been knowingly avoiding the police — this time 
aware of a charge of causing actual bodily harm. But at 5 o’clock in the 
morning of Monday, 21 January 1991, just four weeks after the birth of his 
daughter, the law caught up with him. Police officers broke into Becky’s 
house in Hounslow and arrested him. He was immediately taken to 
Isleworth Crown Court, where he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Even from his prison cell, however, Bellfield continued to control the 
young mother of his child. He insisted that Becky should go to live with his 
sister, rather than move into another new flat she had been offered in nearby 
Feltham. The reason he gave was that if she did so it would mean he could 
‘keep an eye on her’ — from his prison cell. It was an outrageous demand, 
but Bellfield’s possessive, jealous nature when it came to his girlfriend 
knew no limits. 


Nevertheless, still hypnotized by his charms and in spite of his violence, 
she agreed to stay with his sister Cheryl, just as she agreed to visit him 
every two weeks while he was in jail. By the middle of June 1991, however, 
the young barmaid was growing ever more uncomfortable with the 
company of Bellfield’s sister — not to mention his mother Jean — so much so 
that she decided to move into the new flat she had been offered in Feltham. 
But she didn’t escape. 

On 4 July 1991 Bellfield was released from jail and immediately returned 
to haunt her, though not to live with her every day, as that would have 
constrained his right to do ‘whatever I want’. For his part Bellfield simply 
resumed his habit of drinking heavily and disappearing from her flat for 
hours, or even days, at a time. But the more she questioned him, the angrier 
he became, leading him to beat her on many occasions. Even more 
dramatically, however, Bellfield also turned his young partner into a 
prisoner in her own home. He decided that he would not allow her to go out 
of the flat without him, paranoid that she might meet another man. 

Bellfield’s appetite for violence, which could appear at a moment’s 
notice, and disappear just as quickly, was not fuelled by Becky Wilkinson, 
however, there was also the question of his relationship with the police, 
who had become an ever present part of his life. 

Even though he had served his latest sentence, Bellfield’s brushes with 
the law certainly didn’t come to an end in the months after his release, not 
least because of his repeated attacks on his young partner. Police officers 
from the local station often visited Becky’s flat — called by neighbours who 
had realized that he was assaulting her with ever-increasing regularity. But 
the charm he had used trap his young partner hadn’t deserted him. A 
smiling Bellfield would answer the door to the officers when they arrived as 
a result of the neighbours’ complaints and protest his innocence. 

Bellfield’s belief that he was free to treat any woman in his life in any 
way he chose was gathering its own terrifying momentum. Bellfield would 
demand sex whenever he was in the mood: if Becky refused him he would 
simply hold her down and rape her. Yet at no point did Becky Wilkinson 
consider leaving her brutal and sexually aggressive partner, explaining to 
her friends that she was still ‘petrified’ of him. No matter how bad things 
might get, she felt powerless, because her belief was that he would only 
find her again and make her pay. 


And so, in spite of the violence and the repeated sexual demands, in spite 
of the fact that she found herself pregnant again, Becky Wilkinson didn’t 
finally leave Bellfield until a brutal fight broke out in June 1992. That night 
Bellfield raped Wilkinson at knifepoint. 

A breaking point had been reached, and Wilkinson reported the rape to 
the police in a thirty-six-page statement; yet tragically she was to withdraw 
the charges. Meanwhile, although she moved herself and the children out of 
the flat, the trauma was far from over. It wasn’t long before Bellfield had 
tracked her down. Breaking into the new home where she was staying, he 
waited for her return. Once more, Bellfield raped her, explaining it was ‘to 
teach her a lesson’. 

The couple struggled along together — on and off, although rather more 
off than on — over the ensuing years, and Bellfield’s uncanny ability to 
hypnotize her into obeying his every demand remained, but he began to 
spread his net ever wider in his search for women to control. 

A decade later, when Colin Sutton’s double murder squad were 
investigating the murder of Amélie Delagrange, they asked Becky if she 
would be prepared to go to court to repeat her version of her relationship 
with Bellfield between 1989 and that June evening in 1992. Despite 
admitting that the thought of him made her shake with fear, Wilkinson 
bravely decided to help the police. It was her accusations of rape against 
Bellfield, alongside those of Emma Mills, that were to help the police keep 
their suspect in jail at the end of 2004, as they investigated the murder of 
Amélie Delagrange. 

Becky Wilkinson may have been one of Levi Bellfield’s first victims, and 
one whose abuse was committed under the very noses of the local police. 
She was not to be his last. 


5. The Master and His Slaves 


There are some solitary wretches who seem to have left the rest of mankind, only, as Eve left Adam, 
to meet the devil in private. 
Alexander Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects 


No matter how terrified and alone the women in Levi Bellfield’s life may 
have felt when he beat them, abused them, locked them in their houses, kept 
them without money and controlled every aspect of their waking lives; they 
still continued to do everything in their power to remain his partner. 

Becky Wilkinson put up with fifteen years of relentless abuse, bearing 
Bellfield no fewer than four children and accepting the violence that he 
rained down on her with barely a flicker of anger. For his part Bellfield kept 
the willing young barmaid who had become the mother of his children on a 
string — charming at one moment, monster the next, keeping her off balance 
so that she could not decide what she truly felt about him from one moment 
to the next. This was a man who was capable of beating her to within an 
inch of consciousness at one moment, but who also went out and had the 
word ‘Becky’ tattooed on the lower part of his left leg. 

Bellfield’s mind games with women were to become the signature of his 
adult life — a brutal, heartless and deliberate process to make sure that they 
obeyed his every command and were never not under his control. He 
insisted that they should not see other men, but that was only the excuse, a 
cover for his determination that each and every one of them should be his 
creature. He was to be their master, they were his slaves. 

Though Bellfield kept the women in his life separate and usually alone 
with their children, he himself was nothing if not gregarious. He was no 
hooded loner stalking the streets of west London — quite the opposite. He 


liked nothing more than the company of his fellow bouncers at whatever 
nightclub he happened to be working at, as well as the men he worked with 
laying tarmac, building fences or cementing crazy paving. He was not a 
man who shut himself away from ordinary society, harbouring dark 
fantasies in the privacy of a solitary room. When he felt like it — which was 
often — Bellfield also took pleasure in being a cheerful family man who 
enjoyed the company of his children and who liked to take them to Toys ‘R’ 
Us to buy them presents. This was a man who knew only too well how to fit 
in and preserve his place as a member of the local community. 

After all, that was what travellers had always done. They were loyal to 
fellow travellers, sought out their company, did their best to protect each 
other from what they saw as the criticisms of ‘ordinary’ society and felt 
themselves to be a part of a distinct community, one with its own traditions, 
rules and behaviour. It was attitude that each and every traveller accepted 
without question. Bellfield was no exception. 

Whether it was drinking in one of his favourite pubs, of which there were 
many across west London, working together or even committing crimes 
together, Bellfield perpetually felt himself to be one of a group. ‘Lee was 
always one of us,” one of his fellow bouncers would remember later. ‘He 
liked to be liked, and he was. There was a smile, and the odd rude 
comment, and he liked the company of men. He didn’t have much time for 
women — except to shag them.’ 

It was that sense of belonging to an all-male ‘community’ that he 
commemorated by covering himself with a set of tattoos, as if to prove his 
membership but also to underline his power. Two of his tattoos hinted at the 
devil in him. On the upper part of his right arm, Bellfield had a tattoo of a 
devil wearing a pair of boxing gloves and another of a similar devil wearing 
boxer’s shorts with the name ‘Levi’ embroidered across the waistband. For 
good measure he also had a tattoo on the same right arm commemorating 
his favourite football club, Tottenham Hotspur. Not unlike some of the more 
extreme football hooligans, Bellfield liked nothing more than to belong to 
an exclusively male society and bathed contentedly in the testosterone- 
driven machismo and potential violence that it offered. It reinforced his 
feeling that all men were superior to women — except when it came to their 
mothers. He was always in awe of his mother, Jean. 

But Bellfield’s delight in the company of men who weren’t afraid of 
violence meant that he usually associated with men whose attitude to 


women could be both exploitative and abusive. They confirmed and 
accepted his desires, and that, in turn, fuelled his escalating habit of stalking 
young women. His stalking provided his friends with sexual conquests too. 
If young girls were ‘begging for it’ then there could be nothing wrong in 
satisfying their desires, even if they didn’t know he and his friends were 
doing so. In Bellfield’s mind the provision of young women for the sexual 
gratification of his male friends was simply an extension of his providing 
them with drugs — which had become one of his sidelines during his years 
with Becky Wilkinson. 

Bellfield’s interest in drugs did not end with cannabis, cocaine or heroin, 
however, for he was also well aware that the ‘date-rape’ drugs GHB and 
Rohypnol (always known as ‘roofies’) were also readily available and had 
their uses, especially when it came to sexually abusing naive and innocent 
young women. 

What could be more natural for a bouncer at a west London nightclub 
than to know that drugs of all kinds were available and could easily be 
provided? For Bellfield it was just another opportunity for a ‘deal’ in the 
twilight, illegal world that made up his life, another opportunity to tie his 
male friends ever closer to him and to manipulate any young woman who 
came across his bows. 

The more Bellfield succeeded in making himself ‘indispensable’ to his 
male friends, the more secure he became. But the ‘services’ he provided to 
some of his friends didn’t stop at providing them with sex, cannabis, 
cocaine, GHB or ‘roofies’. There was also the offer of violence. If ever any 
of his friends were intimidated they knew only too well that Bellfield would 
be only too happy to provide a little muscle to fight back against anyone 
who tried to frighten them. ‘Lee was a terrific enforcer,’ one fellow bouncer 
admitted later. ‘He could terrify the wits out of almost anyone, and wasn’t 
afraid to use violence to make a point. He loved a fight.’ 

Bellfield also had an appetite for weapons. He liked to brag about a brass 
knuckle-duster that he kept in the glove box of whatever car or van he 
happened to be driving that day, just as he always kept a baseball bat in the 
boot. That wasn’t all. There were also guns, notably a shotgun, as well as a 
machete and a samurai sword. Bellfield’s appetite for weapons almost 
matched his enthusiasm for drugs — for they both contributed to ensuring 
that he remained the alpha male within his group of friends, the man who 


could ‘sort things out’ or ‘get things done’ when the going got a little rowdy 
or violent. 

Throughout his twenties, Bellfield was establishing his reputation as a 
local ‘Jack the Lad’. As one of the girls he came across was to say, ‘Levi 
had this reputation for being a drug-dealer and a gangster,’ and he loved the 
image he had created — even to the extent of getting his own personalized 
number plate, LEV 135V, which had been attached to a white Ford Escort 
van, but which he transferred to a black and then a white BMW. 

Bellfield’s sense of being an ‘outsider’ was then overlaid by his mother’s 
intense interest in him. What is not in doubt is that, during Bellfield’s 
adolescence, his rapidly developing sexuality was almost certainly 
encouraged by his mother Jean’s proud nurturing of him and his ego. This, 
in turn, fanned his self-belief into a form of narcissism. Bellfield came to 
believe that women — other than his mother — were no more than playthings, 
to be taken for granted, used and abused, but never to be treated as human 
beings. Many years later he memorably told a fellow prison inmate that 
they were no more than ‘pet dogs’, adding: ‘You feed them, you keep them, 
you can do what you want with them.’ It was the response of a man whose 
psyche was still rooted in his narcissistic adolescence: a man who would go 
on to attack young schoolgirls. 

One young woman who witnessed that at first hand was Johanna 
Collings, a keen young horsewoman from Strawberry Hill, west London — 
barely half a mile from Twickenham Green — who first encountered him 
when he was working as a bouncer at Rocky’s nightclub in Cobham in the 
spring of 1995. 

Collings was twenty-three and living with her mother in a comfortable 
suburban house, while Bellfield was twenty-six and flitting between 
addresses — including his mother’s house, the flat he still, notionally, shared 
with Becky Wilkinson and their children, and the flats and houses of his 
other friends. Collings had known Becky as one of the local girls since she 
was eighteen. They had met at a local nightclub in Twickenham then known 
as Cellars, where Bellfield worked as a bouncer. She was also well aware of 
his reputation with women — and his appetite for violence. However, none 
of that knowledge put Collings off embarking on a relationship with Levi 
Bellfield. 

Small for her age, at just 5 feet 3 inches, with muscular arms and dirty 
dyed blonde hair, Collings fitted Bellfield’s preferred sexual stereotype — 


blonde, a little naive, still lived at home. She even looked a little like a 
schoolgirl. 

Inevitably, Bellfield ensnared his latest victim as he did so many others — 
by flattering her while she waited in line to get into the nightclub he 
happened to be doorman for at the time. In fact this time he acted as her 
‘Prince Charming’ — in her words — comforting her when she was crying in 
the car park outside the club after being dumped by a current boyfriend. In 
her heart she may have known it was a line, but her vulnerability trumped 
the suspicion. 

Whatever Bellfield’s motive, the two hit it off, and he moved in with her 
almost straightaway. The prospect of living in a comfortable suburban villa 
in Strawberry Hill rather than a cramped flat clearly must have appealed to 
the peripatetic bouncer, even if it did mean sharing it with her recently 
widowed mother, Sheila, who was then fifty-nine. 

Within a short time of Bellfield’s moving into her mother’s house 
Collings realized that she was pregnant with a child, but as soon as that 
happened his attitude towards her changed dramatically. Just as it had done 
with Wilkinson, her pregnancy and the thought of fatherhood seemed to 
enrage him. 

Bellfield would kick and punch her on a very frequent basis, Collings 
was to explain, regardless of whether he was drunk or sober, and without 
any provocation. It was a pattern that was to repeat itself time after time, yet 
out of fear for her life Collings did not report the assaults to the police. 
Despite the degradation, humiliation and pain she could not bring herself to 
tell anyone. 

The pattern of their relationship and Bellfield’s power over the young 
woman who was to bear a daughter, in February 1996, was fixed in stone, 
and it would never change. He made sure the surname was Bellfield on the 
birth certificate. 

Sheila Collings watched her daughter’s ordeal at Bellfield’s hands from 
close quarters, and it horrified her, yet there was nothing that she could do. 
Her daughter was in thrall to the mountainous nightclub bouncer who could 
seduce a woman without apparent difficulty, even if he was then revealed as 
a violent abuser almost before they could blink. As so many women were to 
confirm after Bellfield’s arrest, he could ‘charm the birds from the trees 
when it suited him’. 


That was Bellfield’s good side. In the months after their daughter’s birth 
Collings saw the bad, as he would hit her for absolutely no reason. As with 
his other partners, sometimes Bellfield could display remorse. He could be 
apologetic and possibly buy Collings flowers but on other occasions he 
would hit the bruises he had given her. 

Bellfield conducted a systematic, sustained campaign to intimidate and 
control the young horsewoman who had become the mother of a daughter. 
Like Becky Wilkinson before her, Collings was raped repeatedly by 
Bellfield. She was even to tell the Sun newspaper that he had effectively 
made her his ‘sex slave’ for two and a half years of their relationship. As 
she later revealed to the press, ‘Usually he would wrap his belt round my 
throat and choke me and rape me. He would make me do whatever he 
wanted. I’d be told to “be a good little slut”. Levi used lit cigarettes on me, 
beat me with pool cues and ashtrays, threw me down the stairs and even 
once took a claw hammer to my body.’ Johanna said she became so terrified 
of Bellfield that just hearing his key in the front door made her wet herself. 
She added: ‘Until you’ve known that sort of fear, you can’t understand what 
I went through.’ 

Though she didn’t recognize it at the time, these outbursts of domestic 
rape and violence were a clear sign that Bellfield’s desire to harm women 
was escalating rapidly. He was becoming ever more prepared to ignore the 
law, or the conventions of society, in his desire to take his form of revenge 
on the female sex. 

Yet, remarkably, both Collings and Becky Wilkinson were aware of his 
reputation before they even embarked on their relationships with him, and 
both tried repeatedly to sustain those relationships even when they knew he 
had moved on to a new partner. Throughout her time with Bellfield, for 
example, Collings repeatedly put up with Wilkinson coming to her mother’s 
house in Strawberry Hill, searching for Bellfield. On one occasion Bellfield 
even started giving Wilkinson a ‘battering’ when she came to find him at 
Collings’s house. The spell Bellfield cast over both women saw them 
unable to shake free of his grasp — even though both knew — from bitter 
experience — exactly the violence he was capable of. 

The truth remains that Jo Collings and Becky Wilkinson put up with the 
fact that they knew of each other’s existence, and that Bellfield was having 
a sexual relationship with both of them at the same time, as well as 
relationships with other women. Both were trying desperately to cling to a 


man whose only apparent interest for large periods of the time was to abuse 
them — and the means they used to hang on to Bellfield was to bear him 
more children. 

Becky Wilkinson’s second daughter, Levi-Jane, was born shortly before 
Bellfield started a relationship with Collings, but while he was having an 
affair with one of her friends. Wilkinson’s third daughter, Hannah, was born 
after Bellfield started his relationship with Collings, and her fourth, Jacqui, 
while he was still in the relationship with Collings. Meanwhile Collings’s 
first daughter was born before the birth of Wilkinson’s fourth daughter with 
Bellfield, while her son, Henry, was born after Bellfield had embarked on a 
relationship with Emma Mills, who was pregnant at the same time by him. 

The bleak reality is that both Collings and Wilkinson were prepared to 
pay almost any price to cling on to the 20-stone nightclub bouncer — and 
they were only too prepared to bear his children. And the reason Bellfield 
made sure to keep in touch with both women was straightforward — to 
sustain his sense of control over them, but, even more importantly, to make 
sure that they didn’t tell the police exactly how vicious and abusive he’d 
been towards them. 

When Collings’s son Henry was born in July 1997, Bellfield was present 
at the birth, but — as usual — paid little or no attention, beyond ensuring once 
again that his name was on the birth certificate. He was proud of his 
parentage, even if he despised the mothers of his children. 

As Jo Collings was finally to admit years later, ‘Levi kept on saying, “I 
hate blondes, I hate women. You’re all cunts. You’re not worth a bolt.” ’ 
They were words that she was to remember all too clearly in the light of the 
other things Bellfield confessed to her in months to come at the house they 
shared in Strawberry Hill. 


6. The Alleyway Stalker 


‘The only shame is to have none.’ 
Pascal, Pensées 


At the bottom of the garden of the house that Johanna Collings shared with 
her mother and Levi Bellfield in the mid 1990s in Strawberry Hill, west 
London, runs a secluded footpath that stretches from the local railway 
station down beside the tracks towards a set of railway sidings and the next 
station at Teddington. It’s an ordinary enough alleyway, covered in dark 
tarmac, with a mesh wire fence on one side — to prevent its pedestrian users 
from risking the dangers of the tracks — and wooden fences on the other, 
protecting the gardens of the houses on Strawberry Hill Road. It runs for 
about 600 yards, wriggling both left and right. Bright, light and harmless 
enough during the day — with boys on bicycles using it as a shortcut and 
mothers walking their dogs — it nevertheless becomes distinctly more 
threatening as darkness falls. For the few street lights are sometimes as 
much as 40 yards apart and do little to illuminate its spectral shadows, 
enclosed as the alleyway is by the trees and shrubs of the gardens and the 
undergrowth that lines the tracks. If you walk down it at dusk there is no 
denying that it brings a faint shiver to your spine, for there is something 
unsettling about its verdant secrecy, hiding as it does at the end of the 
gardens of a row of supremely respectable Victorian villas. 

The girls on their way to the station who use the alley every morning and 
afternoon on their way to and from school might never think so, but it is a 
perfect place for a stalker to seek his prey, the ideal spot to watch from the 
shadows and pounce on an innocent victim. And it was in this alleyway that 
Levi Bellfield practised doing exactly that. 


The reason was clear enough. No matter how many women might fling 
themselves at him, Bellfield was never satisfied. He might have had a 
harem of partners, but he wanted fresh blood, young women he could use 
and discard, women who would not answer back, not tell their parents, or 
the police — in short women who would become his victims. And none were 
more desirable than schoolgirls. To Bellfield they were all ‘begging for it’. 

Perhaps it can all be traced back to his adolescent infatuation with the girl 
who had become his first fantasy, Patsy Morris. Did she perhaps reject this 
once spindly, uncertain traveller’s son with the domineering mother and 
refuse to accept his immature fumblings? Did he then lose his temper with 
her so dramatically that he couldn’t control himself? And did that cost her 
her life? Did she become what the behavioural psychologists now describe 
as the ‘trigger’ to his violent, obsessive behaviour towards schoolgirls and 
young blonde women? No one can be certain, but what is without doubt is 
that Bellfield rapidly developed an obsession with very young women that 
was to remain a central part of his character throughout his adult life, a part 
that would shock his female partners — not least Jo Collings. 

After Bellfield’s arrest on suspicion of murder in November 2004, 
Collings told the police how horrified she had been when she had first 
encountered his appetite for schoolgirls. She explained that he took a 
particular interest in the girls from Gumley House Convent School in 
Worton Road in Twickenham. 

‘He would look at them as we were driving along when the schools 
would turn out and he’d be really dirty,’ Collings would explain. ‘He used 
to call them dirty little whores and slags and they all needed fucking 
because they had little skirts on.” Then he would demand that she dress up 
as one herself. When she said no, ‘I’d get a really good hiding because I 
refused point blank to do it,’ she added. ‘I said, “You’re sick,” and he went 
mad, the usual stuff: screaming, shouting, kicking and punching.’ 

That wasn’t all. Bellfield also wanted her to walk up and down their 
bedroom in school uniform carrying a vibrator and then use it on herself as 
he watched so that he could videotape her doing it. 

Girls from a number of the local schools regularly used the alleyway at 
the back of the Collingses’ house as a shortcut to the railway station at 
Strawberry Hill, and it was there that Bellfield would lie in wait for them. 
Originally, it may only have been as a voyeur, a stalker who wanted to stoke 
up the fantasies he carried from his own schooldays in Isleworth — and the 


image of Patsy Morris — but as time passed so his desires grew darker and 
more dangerous. 

Jo Collings certainly noticed the change in him, so much so that, towards 
the end of 1996, she tackled him about his habit of ‘going out for a walk’ 
after dark in the winter, when the alley behind the house was cloaked in 
shadows. 

‘It would normally be 7 o’clock or so,’ Collings would remember, ‘and 
he would be wearing dark clothing — the dark jacket that my dad owned and 
dark top, black nylon bomber jacket, black Reebok jogging trousers, 
trainers and maybe dealer boots.’ Bellfield always went out through the 
garage at the side of the house, where he kept the dark jacket. Sheila 
Collings had given him his own set of keys. ‘I thought he was out seeing 
another woman,’ Jo Collings was to explain, ‘so I confronted him.’ 

Sobbing like a child, Bellfield sat on the end of their bed and told her, 
‘I’ve got a problem.’ 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

‘TIl take you and show you.’ 

Bellfield led her to the alleyway at the bottom of the garden, and together 
they walked along it until it veered slightly to the left, where there was a 
gap by a tree. 

‘That’s where I wait for girls — victims,’ he told her. 

‘What the fuck are you talking about?’ she screamed. 

Bellfield told her that he had nearly caught one girl, but that he had been 
disturbed by someone appearing out of the gloom further down the alley. 
Collings told him bluntly that he was ‘sick and needed help’. But she didn’t 
tell anyone else about the conversation. She didn’t even tell her mother, or 
the police, though she knew in her heart, as she was to admit later, that he 
was ‘waiting to attack a girl’. 

That wasn’t the only confession that Bellfield made to Collings. At one 
point during their four-year relationship he also bragged to her that he had 
raped a disabled girl on a car bonnet in the car park of the nightclub he was 
working at as a bouncer: ‘I lifted her out of the wheelchair,’ he told her with 
pride in his voice. On another occasion he told her that he had given a girl a 
lift home when he was a doorman at Rocky’s in Cobham and that he had 
ripped her tights and her clothes. 

“What do you mean?’ she asked. 

‘I wanted it so I took it,’ he replied. ‘I raped her.’ 


Again Collings meekly accepted Bellfield’s explanation that he ‘felt 
guilty’ about it. 

Perhaps she thought he was exaggerating about his sexual conquests — 
though that is a little hard to believe, as she later admitted to the police that 
she thought he was ‘shagging’ one of his cousins when his former partner 
Becky Wilkinson was in hospital having his daughter. Even when Collings 
was confronted by the clearest evidence of his violent sexual attitude 
towards women she did nothing to stop him. For it wasn’t just Bellfield’s 
appetite for the alleyway behind her house that pointed to his desires, there 
was also the three-quarter-length jacket that she discovered in the family 
garage towards the end of 1997. 

‘The pocket was cut away from the inside,’ she explained later, ‘and in it 
was a nine-and-a-half-inch bladed kitchen knife and a full-faced balaclava 
with only eye and mouth holes.’ It would have concealed Bellfield’s face 
completely. 

That wasn’t all Collings discovered in what she was later to describe as 
his ‘rape kit’. There were also a number of issues of Cosmopolitan and 
other women’s magazine in a black bin liner. The face of each and every 
one of the blonde models in the magazines had been slashed with a knife. 
‘Not the dark-haired ones,’ she was to remember: ‘Only the blondes.’ 

When she challenged Bellfield, he confirmed without a moment’s 
hesitation that he would go out into the alleyway behind their house 
wearing the dark coat and balaclava to wait for women. He calmly told 
Collings that he ‘wanted to hurt them, kill them or stab them or rape them’. 

But Collings didn’t tell the police. One reason was that, after she had 
discovered the mutilated photographs, Bellfield had beaten her with 
exceptional ferocity. ‘He forced my face over the pictures of the blondes 
shouting, “I fucking hate blondes, they should all fucking die,” ’ she said. 
Collings also confessed later that he had told her: ‘I hate women.’ 

But even that extreme reaction from the man who was sharing her house 
didn’t convince her to take any official action. She made no anonymous call 
to Crimestoppers, no furtive call to the local police — nothing at all. ‘I was 
still sort of with him at this time,’ she was to say years later. ‘Even though 
he was with Emma by then, he was still controlling me; you weren’t 
allowed to have a life.’ 

Time and again Collings forgave Bellfield — in spite of the beatings, the 
cigarette burns and the relentless abuse, in spite of the fact that he took 


cocaine and smoked heroin when he was with her, and in spite of the 
distinctly strange fact that he would repeatedly burn brand new clothes that 
he had only worn once without explaining why. Nothing provoked her to 
blow the whistle on this violent, sadistic and abusive man. 

It was only after Bellfield’s arrest that Collings was able to tell the Sun 
newspaper that she believed he had attacked more than 100 women, 
sometime two in one evening, and had described blonde girls as ‘evil 
fucking bitches who must die’. She also admitted that he would regularly 
boast to her when he got home in the early hours of the morning about 
having ‘another little slut’ in the back of his car that night, and would force 
her to get out of bed when they were together and go and ‘scrub out’ the car 
he had been using so that ‘there was no trace of what he had done’. 

Despite this, Collings was reluctant to give evidence against Bellfield in 
court for fear of the reaction of his family. ‘They will think that the fact I 
am prepared to give evidence is disloyal,’ she explained, ‘and I will feel 
very uncomfortable with all of them watching me.’ However, she would 
also admit that having to stand up in a court and ‘tell people about what he 
did to me and what I suffered is really embarrassing’, adding, perhaps a 
little late in the day, ‘I am ashamed that I let it go on so long.’ 

Collings’s silence speaks volumes about the reign of terror that Bellfield 
waged over his female partners over the years — clearly backed up by his 
family and friends. What began as infatuation with the man who could be a 
‘Prince Charming’ turned within weeks to fear and trembling at what he 
was capable of and what he might do. Just as it was true for Becky 
Wilkinson, so it was true for Collings. Both women would put up with the 
worst forms of humiliation in order to keep him and to survive. 

One means Bellfield used to control them both was by keeping them 
constantly on edge. As Collings once vividly put it, “You never know when 
he’s going to come home what mood he’II be in. You live your whole life 
all the time on your nerves and in fear of him coming in and being off his 
head or even normal.’ 

That wasn’t all. Bellfield would also routinely humiliate his female 
partners, forcing them into a level of subservience that belittled them to 
such a degree that they lost the ability to judge what was normal and what 
was not. One horrifying example concerns Bellfield’s toilet habits, probably 
bred by his mother’s habit of spoiling of her youngest son. After his arrest 
Collings told the police, ‘He even made me wipe his arse when he had been 


to the toilet, I would have to sit on the bath next to him while he was on the 
toilet.’ The degradation did not stop there. ‘If I went to the toilet I didn’t 
lock the door, as I wasn’t allowed to’ she confessed. 

It wasn’t even just his bathroom habits that his partners had to accept. It 
was also his serial infidelity, and his desperate desire to keep in contact with 
the mothers of his other children. 

To an outsider it would have seemed that Bellfield was a man completely 
out of control, and growing more so by the day. He had started drinking 
strong lager in the mornings and then continuing to drink for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, while adding cocaine to the mix as his day 
progressed and even — according to Collings — ‘smoking heroin’ on a 
regular basis. Bellfield was also still having regular brushes with the police 
— not only for his persistent harassment of Becky Wilkinson but also for a 
variety of minor offences, including common assault outside the nightclubs 
he worked at, where he would get carried away in fights with the customers. 
All the while, Bellfield was still ‘ducking and diving’, driving a string of 
cars and vans, all different, all for short periods, to throw any police officer 
who might begin to take an interest in him off the scent. He would scuttle 
through the back alleys and byways of west London in vehicles of all 
shapes and sizes, always on the lookout for young women, but never 
staying still long enough to attract too much attention. 

Throughout the mid 1990s, when Bellfied was nominally with Jo 
Collings and their two children, he would flit from place to place, never 
content to stay anywhere for very long, always moving, always prepared to 
keep everyone around him on their toes and off guard, always 
unpredictable. 

Bellfield was not a man to stray far from his familiar stamping grounds in 
west London. He took pride in ‘knowing all the back doubles’, as Collings 
explained later, and a similar pride in the fact that all his partners knew each 
other — Collings knew Wilkinson, and in 1996 both women knew that he 
had embarked on a relationship with the timid and impressionable Emma 
Jane Mills. 

Like a Moorish sultan, Bellfield liked to surround himself with a 
contemporary version of a harem, where his women were always available 
to him, even if he chose to keep them in fear rather than in comfort. He was 
a creature of habit, and of limited horizons: his world was remarkably 


small. He liked it that way. Everyone knew everyone else — especially the 
girls in the nightclub queues. 

Jo Collings, for example, first met Emma Mills at Rocky’s in Cobham. 
‘She was very young, and I remember her as a very quiet, sensible, little 
well-spoken girl,’ Collings said later. ‘I remember she always used to drink 
water.’ But it wasn’t long after the birth of Collings’s first child with 
Bellfield in February 1996 that she learned Mills had become another of 
Bellfield’s conquests. 

‘I knew he was seeing someone,’ Collings would admit, ‘but I didn’t 
know who. He used to say he was going fishing. I caught him out and he 
finally admitted it. I was fuming and I was angry with both of them. I think 
she was scared of me because of what she had done. I did shout and swear 
at her but I never hit her.’ 

The relationships between the women in his life added fuel to Bellfield’s 
growing sense of control and power. That power was one of the reasons for 
the ‘rape kit’ that he kept in the Collingses’ garage in Strawberry Hill. In 
his own mind he was creating a fantasy about what he could do to every 
impressionable young woman that crossed his path, a fantasy that he 
became ever more anxious to carry out. 

For the moment the possibility of abducting a complete stranger 
remained just that — a fantasy — something to sustain him in the darker 
hours of the night when he drove around west London, stalking potential 
targets. His business was drugs and violence, and providing them to the 
highest bidder. As his relationship with Collings waned in 1996, and his 
closeness to Emma Mills deepened, so his drug-dealing grew apace, 
extending from ecstasy tablets and cannabis to cocaine and heroin for a 
more select group than simply the girls in the nightclub queue, a client base 
that could afford higher prices. 

In turn the drugs lead to other things — notably violence, and the use of 
weapons. If there was a fight at one of his nightclubs Bellfield would be the 
first to get involved. If there was someone who needed to be intimidated — 
for whatever reason — he was happy to help his friends do exactly that. His 
steroid-created frame, honed with a little bare-knuckle boxing, was enough 
to intimidate, but with the help of a baseball bat, a brass knuckle-duster and 
a knife he became a potentially terrifying figure, especially when he had 
been taking drugs himself. 


Bellfield liked nothing more than to cast himself as a ‘bit of a gangster’, 
someone the local girls would describe as a ‘bad boy’ with a bit of a 
nervous giggle when they talked about him. They knew and he knew he 
was dangerous, and that added to his attraction. He relished the frisson his 
reputation created. 

No one was more impressionable than seventeen-year-old Surrey 
schoolgirl Emma Jane Mills — who knew he was living with Jo Collings, 
just as she knew he was still in contact with his previous partner Becky 
Wilkinson. Indeed, she was to admit a decade later: ‘In the beginning of our 
relationship together, when Levi was living with Jo, I sometimes dropped 
him off at Becky’s house. Levi told me that there was nothing in it and that 
they were now friends.’ 

By July 1997, however, when Jo Collings gave birth to her child with 
Bellfield — a boy they named Henry — their relationship was all but over. 
The rows had become relentless, and he rarely stayed at the Strawberry Hill 
house, preferring to disappear to Emma Mills or a flat in Hounslow that he 
also had the use of. 

Sheila Collings had watched her daughter’s decline as the years with 
Bellfield had worn on, and though she had never actually witnessed his 
violence towards her daughter she was certain it was happening. ‘There 
were occasions,’ she would explain, “when it was obvious that Johanna had 
marks and bruises, which she tried to hide. The problem was she wouldn’t 
talk about things.’ 

As a consequence, Mrs Collings had to watch her daughter change from a 
‘lively happy girl to a scared nervous one’, trapped with a man who liked 
nothing more than to boast about the fights he had had and how he had just 
beaten someone up. 

It was into this maelstrom that the naive and impressionable Emma Mills 
walked as a teenager — only too keen to demonstrate to herself, and to her 
mother, that she was now a fully grown woman, and use her new 
relationship with Bellfield to prove it. 

By the autumn of 1997, Mills was living with Bellfield in a small flat in a 
Victorian villa in Manor Road, Twickenham, not far from the Green. It was 
there that Mills got used to her new partner’s attitude to his children, and 
his ex-partners. At that point Mills was six months pregnant with their first 
child, Lucy, who would be born just before Christmas that year — barely six 


months after Jo Collings had given birth to her own new son with the 
nightclub bouncer. 

Bellfield’s appetite for polygamy and fathering children with whichever 
partner happened to be dominant at that particular moment was by now well 
established. The overlapping children tied the women to him securely. They 
proved he was a man, and that he could conduct himself in any way he 
chose, when he chose. His children with Becky Wilkinson, Jo Collings and 
now Emma Mills not only meant that the women knew all about each other, 
it also, in turn, lead to tensions which none of them could, or chose to, 
escape, as well as to a series of extraordinary arrangements for allowing the 
children to see their father. 

‘If I picked up the children from Becky’s house,’ Mills explained later, 
‘I’d have to wait around the corner in the car. Becky used to call me “the 
stuck-up whore”. I haven’t done anything bad to her, and they were finished 
by the time I started seeing Levi. Levi would see the children in fits and 
starts, and there would be long periods where we wouldn’t see the children 
or Becky at all.’ 

It wasn’t just Becky Wilkinson that caused the now eighteen-year-old 
Mills trouble, it was also Jo Collings. Bellfield was still trying to keep all 
his options open — telling Mills that even though he still saw Collings they 
were ‘no longer a couple’. That wasn’t how Collings saw it. After all, she 
had a daughter of eighteen months and a baby of six months when Mills 
came on the scene. 

For her part Mills was furious with her, and showed it. One day in the 
autumn of 1997 Collings remembered that Bellfield and she encountered 
Mills one day when Bellfield was driving her beige Austin Metro car and 
Mills was driving her car in the opposite direction. 

‘Emma saw me and Levi and she was not pleased,’ Collings said. ‘She 
jumped out of her car leaving it in the middle of the road and ran over to my 
side of the car. I was in the passenger seat, so I quickly locked the door. 
Levi also locked his door. He was laughing nervously at her.’ 

According to Collings, Mills leaned across the bonnet, screaming and 
swearing at them both. Bellfield laughed off the incident. As far as he was 
concerned it was another example of the control he had over the women in 
his life, further proof of his harem. 

On another occasion, Bellfield was having a drink with Collings in a 
local pub when he phoned Mills to ask her to collect him in her car. Without 


a murmur Mills agreed — though what she did not know was that she was to 
get more than she bargained for. 

‘Levi came out of the pub with his ex girlfriend, Jo,’ Mills recalled later, 
‘and they both came up to my car. Levi told me to wind down the window 
and I said, “No.” The window was already wound down a little way. Jo 
said, “Oh wind down the window, Emma, I’m not gonna do anything to 
you.” ’ 

At that moment Bellfield went round to the passenger side of the car, 
opened the door and started punching Mills on the side of the head near her 
left eye and shouting, ‘Do as you’re told, do what you’re fucking told.’ It 
was the first time that the bouncer had hit his teenage girlfriend, though it 
certainly would not be the last. 

Bellfield then climbed into the car and instructed Mills to take him to his 
mother’s house, which the terrified teenager duly did, only for him to punch 
her repeatedly all the way there. The bruises that Bellfield caused were so 
bad that later that evening even he began to worry that she might need 
medical treatment. Without a moment’s hesitation, he telephoned Collings 
to ask her to take Mills to the nearby Ashford hospital. 

‘Jo came in and sat with me,’ Mills would explain. ‘I gave her name and 
her address in Twickenham. I was seen by the doctor and told him that 
some girls had done it. I told that lie because I was frightened of them 
finding out Levi had done it in case he got into trouble.’ 

Bellfield’s domination of his women was complete. They would never 
betray his abuse and violence to the police or local social workers. They 
would put up with any humiliation he chose to heap upon them, no matter 
how terrifying. It contrived only to further increase the swagger in his 
stride. The fact that they were at each other’s throats only increased his 
sense of power. Not one of them stood up to him, none questioned his 
actions, and — even more significantly — it was abundantly clear that the one 
woman whom Bellfield had always sought to please, his mother Jean, 
would never object. ‘Levi could do no wrong as far as his mother was 
concerned,’ one girlfriend declared in 1998, and it was entirely true. 

What pleased Bellfield almost as much as his power over the women in 
his life, however, was his delight in physical violence, which in turn 
showed up in his brushes with the law. In March 1998 he was arrested for 
the possession of an offensive weapon, a baseball bat which he had used in 
his role as a nightclub bouncer, just as he had been charged with the use of a 


Stanley knife during another brawl four years earlier. Violence was as much 
part of Bellfield’s life as the drugs that provided him with a regular income. 
But it wasn’t just knuckle-dusters or knives. Bellfield also dealt in guns — 
though he was at pains to keep this quiet from most people. But not from 
Emma Mills, who was horrified one day when he returned home to her with 
‘a long gun like the ones used for clay pigeon shooting’. Bellfield started to 
saw off part of the barrel of the shotgun — with its ‘great wooden handle’ — 
on the kitchen table, and showing off as he did it. The sight terrified Mills, 
who was only too well aware that her children could be hurt. ‘We had an 
argument about it because the children were in the house,’ she was to say 
later. ‘And Levi took it away the same day.’ 

‘Levi was a big deal to his mates by the end of the 1990s,’ one police 
officer who worked on the case was to say, ‘a very big deal, not least 
because he wasn’t afraid of dealing in guns.’ 

Nothing gave Bellfield greater pleasure. By the end of 1998 he was a 
‘face’ to be taken seriously in his part of west London, and that bred a 
confidence that was to encourage him to fulfil his fantasy about hurting 
young women he didn’t know and had never met — particularly blondes. 

Levi Bellfield’s fantasy was about to come to life. 


7. Sex and Drugs 


“They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve with nothing.’ 
William Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 


Shortly after Levi Bellfield’s thirty-first birthday in May 1999, he learned 
that his latest partner, Emma Mills, was pregnant again, with their second 
child, due in October. It would bring the total number of children he 
acknowledged that he had fathered to no fewer than seven — four with 
Rebecca Wilkinson, one with Jo Collings and now the second with Emma 
Mills. 

There were rumours that he was also the father to a number of other 
children but Bellfield always denied it, just as he tried to claim that at least 
two of the children he had accepted as his own were ‘actually other 
blokes”. Their mothers, Wilkinson and Collings, fervently disagreed. 

It was typical of the man. Given to ever-increasing mood swings, he 
could be dismissive of his five infant girls and two baby boys at one 
moment and then, equally suddenly, become over-indulgent with them the 
next. Bellfield would shower them with presents bought with his profits 
from dealing — in everything from drugs to cars, weapons to violence; he 
was ‘ducking and diving’ in the twilight zone on the very edge of the law 
like a man possessed. 

Now a 20-stone man whose head seemed to sit on top of his shoulders 
without a discernible neck, he was still a nightclub bouncer — most recently 
at a new club in Shepperton called The Barn — but that was only a means to 
an end. It provided him with the ideal cover to deal in drugs, but, more 
importantly, also gave him ample opportunity to try and seduce young girls 
into his personalized ‘shagging wagon’, his Toyota people-carrier complete 


with its orange quilt, mattress and purple neon lights. If the girls could be 
persuaded to accept his offer of a spiked Malibu or Red Bull then so much 
the better. He would have sex with them in the Toyota and then throw them 
back out into the nightclub car park, where they would rarely remember 
exactly what had happened to them. It was the perfect modus operandi: 
unlimited sex with very young women whom he could use as he chose — 
and who would never accuse him of anything. If he sometimes invited one 
or two of his ‘mates’ to enjoy the girls too, well that only made him more 
popular among the men who had increasingly come to follow his lead. 
‘Nothing to be lost,’ he would boast to his friends with a knowing smirk. 
‘No one’s ever any the wiser, specially not the girls.’ The fact that it was the 
ruthless, unprincipled exploitation of vulnerable, innocent young women 
didn’t cross his mind. Bellfield still felt the law ‘doesn’t apply to me’. 

The truth, of course, was that Bellfield’s brushes with the law had 
increased rather than slowed down over the years. Since the age of sixteen 
he had been charged with no fewer than sixteen offences, from theft to 
burglary, from actual bodily harm to possession of an offensive weapon. 
But not one of those charges related to his sexual obsession. He had also 
come into contact with the police on countless other occasions — 
particularly over the abuse of his partners. Nevertheless he had only spent 
one brief period of four months in jail as an adult and had even managed to 
keep control of Becky Wilkinson and his family while he was away, using 
his mother and sister to ‘keep a close eye on her’. 

In the summer of 1999 Bellfield was living with Emma Mills in a small 
flat in Clements Court in Hounslow, near the open space of Hounslow 
Heath, but he was looking for something bigger, only too aware that he 
would soon be the father of a toddler and a baby — even though that didn’t 
stop him ‘always going out in the evenings’, as Mills described it, leaving 
her to take the responsibility of childcare. 

But that wasn’t the only responsibility Bellfield gave his then twenty- 
one-year-old lover. Inexorably, Mills was forced to hand over packages to 
strangers, not knowing what they contained, and only agreeing to do it 
because she was terrified of him. It was only later that Mills realized the full 
extent of what had been happening, and what he had been asking her to do. 
It came as a tremendous shock to the young woman from Esher, who had 
never taken an illegal drug in her life. Bellfield saw nothing wrong 


whatever in involving his young partner. Like everything else to him, it was 
not a big deal, just part of his wheeling and dealing. 

As time wore on, and Mills gave birth to their son William in October, 
Bellfield made no effort to conceal his own drug use, openly admitting to 
his partner after nights out that he had had a ‘bit of Charlie’, as he called 
cocaine. 

Not that Bellfield was incapable of feelings towards his new young 
partner. During the previous summer of 1998, for example, he had taken 
Mills and their six-month-old daughter Lucy on a holiday to Ibiza, a holiday 
habit he was to repeat regularly in the years to come, although he came to 
prefer the island of Tenerife, as he maintained it was ‘sunnier’. 

For a far greater part of the time, however, Bellfield treated Mills like a 
slave, disappearing for long periods of time — especially at night — without 
giving her any kind of explanation. Mills was left to fend for herself, as 
Bellfield would often not reappear until the following morning. Sometimes 
he would even disappear for days at a time, going to stay with one of the 
men who had become his friends on the doors of nightclubs. 

One of the men he met while working on the door at Royales, the 
Uxbridge club beloved of airmen from the local RAF base, was a man in his 
early thirties known for his girth and aggressive attitude named J— Spiers. 
Along with Bellfield, he worked a series of doors together at nightclubs on 
the outskirts of London including The Works in Kingston-upon-Thames. 

One young woman who saw exactly what Bellfield was capable of on his 
nocturnal sprees with Spiers was named S— Atkins, who launched into an 
affair with him after she met him at Royales. She alleged later that Bellfield 
and Spiers enjoyed such a close relationship that he even would video 
Bellfield having sex with girls. 

‘Levi wanted to show me the video,’ Atkins would recall later, ‘but I told 
him I didn’t want to see it.” Undeterred, Bellfield put it into the video- 
recorder and switched it on. Rapidly realizing what it was, she insisted he 
turn it off at once. Her refusal to watch it did nothing to dampen Bellfield’s 
enthusiasm, however, as he also asked her if she would like to have a 
threesome with another man, although he did not mention which other man 
he had in mind, but again she refused. 

They were the actions of a man without conscience, whose disregard for 
the law, indulgence of every conceivable vice, and stalking of young 


women demonstrated for all to see that he had lost contact with any moral 
code. They were the actions of a sociopath. 

Bellfield boasted to Atkins that he could get hold of a date rape drug and 
asked if she had like to try it. Again she refused, even though he insisted 
that the ‘sex was supposed to really great’. It made her ‘feel uneasy about 
him’. 

As well it might, for it was the formula Bellfield was increasingly using 
to seduce women in one of his many cars. Atkins herself admitted that the 
first time she had had sex with him was in a car on their way back from a 
nightclub. 

Bellfield revealed another ever-growing aspect of his character to the 
young clubber that he had met in the queue — his increasing appetite for 
violence. 

‘He used to boast about throwing people out of Royales and beating them 
up,’ Atkins said later, explaining that if the bouncers felt ‘bored’ and 
someone started a fight they would throw them out and beat them up. To 
prove how much he enjoyed violence, and was prepared for it, he produced 
a knuckle-duster from his pocket to show her. 

Another man who saw the drug-dealing and violent side of Bellfield was 
Richard ‘Yosser’ Hughes. Hughes would become a father figure to Emma 
Mills and almost single-handedly helped her survive the torment of 
spending her life in the shadow of Bellfield’s moods, his temper, and his 
relentless violence and sexual abuse. At the same time, however, Hughes 
remained Bellfield’s confidant, going to unlicensed bare-knuckle boxing 
matches with his childhood friend. 

Like Mills, Hughes was well aware of Bellfield’s drug-dealing. ‘I have 
seen him take cocaine on a number of occasions,’ Hughes would recall 
later, adding: ‘He also dealt in cocaine. He had a press at Little Benty, 
which he used to make blocks of cocaine. He mixed the cocaine with 
another white substance so that it would go further.’ 

No one was more aware than Hughes of his friend’s temper and capacity 
for violence. After Bellfield’s arrest that he would describe him as ‘mainly 
being nice towards people’ but adding that he ‘soon turned if they upset him 
or his friends. It did not take a lot for him to loose his temper.’ He went on 
to explain that he had witnessed Bellfield ‘assault people on a number of 
occasions’. 


One place Hughes saw this propensity for violence at first hand was at a 
mini-cab firm in Shepperton, Middlesex, called New Lion Cars, where he 
had started working early in 2000. Bellfield had joined him there shortly 
afterwards. It was another job that allowed him to come and go as he 
pleased as well as setting his own timetable. Who was to know exactly what 
a mini-cab driver got up to when he was out on the road on his own? There 
was, of course, the additional attraction that driving a mini-cab allowed 
Bellfield ample time to search for vulnerable young women. 

In the mini-cab office Bellfield showed his true colours — defence of his 
friends and a capacity for violence. The company’s twenty-three-year-old 
radio dispatcher reported a colleague to the police for using drugs after an 
argument in the office. After his arrest, Bellfield picked him up from the 
police station and went straight to Lion Cars office. There, he took a hot 
kettle full of water and hit the controller over the head with it, knocking him 
to the floor, and then laid into him behind the counter. The controller ran 
off, never to be seen again. 

Not that violence was the only interest Bellfield had at the mini-cab firm. 
He also started an affair with one of the female drivers. Never one to miss 
an opportunity, he started having cards printed with his personal mobile 
number on them — rather than the company’s — so that he could also 
‘freelance’ as a mini-cab driver. He would distribute the cards to the girls in 
the nightclub queues, pointing out that he was always available to take them 
home. Those personalized cards were just another one of Bellfield’s ruses to 
get young women into his car alone in the hope that they might be tempted 
to try the ‘alcopop’ drinks that he offered them ‘to make a great end to the 
night’. 

One of Bellfield’s friends at the time remembered later that the bouncer 
had a number of cars and vans at his disposal — though he never knew 
exactly how he came to have so many. Bellfield would brag about them, 
calling them his ‘GHB wagons’. This friend saw the inside of ‘at least one’ 
van, which was fitted out with a mattress, handcuffs and blacked-out 
windows. 

Another of Bellfield’s friends, who worked with him as a bouncer at both 
The Barn in Shepperton and at Royales in Uxbridge, would later confirm to 
the police that when they were ‘working the doors’ Bellfield never went 
home straight away as he would either have ‘pulled’ a girl while he was 
working that night or had one lined up already. It was he who first told the 


police of the Bellfield’s habit of taking girls to hotels on the northern 
perimeter of London’s Heathrow airport. 

No one can say for certain how many girls Bellfield abused in this way — 
as few ever came forward to make a complaint against him to the police, 
not least because most could not even remember what happened to them. 
Even if these young women could remember dimly that something had 
happened to them many also felt a sense of guilt, knowing that they had 
bought ecstasy, cannabis or even cocaine from the giant bouncer. 

But date rape drugs were not the only means that Bellfield used to 
conceal his intent. There was also the matter of his cars. He took enormous 
pains to ensure that he seldom used the same car twice when he went out at 
night. If the victims could identify his car — which was unlikely but just 
possible — he wanted to be sure that the car couldn’t be traced back to him, 
and he did so by making sure that he had access to a large variety of 
vehicles, some bought, some borrowed, some even stolen for the night, that 
would make it difficult for any police officer investigating a complaint 
against him to trace him. 

The officers who investigated Bellfield after his arrest in November 2004 
came to believe that a ‘significant’ number of young women had fallen 
victim to his use of date rape drugs. 

“We know he raped young girls in his cars after drugging them,’ one 
officer would admit later, ‘but we couldn’t prove it. We also believe that he 
would even dress them up the victims as schoolgirls while they were 
unconscious to increase his pleasure, and then invite his mates round to 
abuse them too, but again it was enormously difficult to prove so long after 
the events.’ 

If that did happen, there can be little doubt that it increased Bellfield’s 
hold over the group of men who were gradually forming around him as his 
‘known associates’ — to use the official police term. Attracted by the 
bouncer’s bravado and audacity, not to mention his complete lack of 
conscience and eye for a drugs deal, they saw Bellfield as man who was 
afraid of nobody and prepared to do anything. For his part Bellfield liked to 
sustain his image as a ‘leader’ by drawing them into his drug deals and 
sexual attacks — and thereby ensuring that they could never give evidence 
against him. If they were to inform on him they would only be guaranteeing 
their own arrest and imprisonment. But if they remained silent they could 
participate in the profits of the drug deals and the availability of young 


women who were not only beneath the age of sexual consent, but also 
drugged and incapable of giving it. 

But Bellfield’s sexual conquests under sixteen were children in the eyes 
of the law, which inevitably drew him into the dreadful, ugly world of 
paedophilia. At one stage he bragged to a friend that he had been to a 
paedophile ‘meeting place’ in a park where he could engage in sex with 
under-age girls. He confided that it was a place where paedophiles of all 
kinds could meet to indulge themselves but he didn’t reveal the exact 
location, except to say that it was outside London and to the south with the 
word ‘Hill’ in its name. There is no doubt whatever that Bellfield knew of 
the existence of a paedophile ring in west London and at least one of its 
members, Victor Kelly, a man whom the police would later describe as ‘one 
of Britain’s most dangerous paedophiles’. 

Operating out of a flat in Hayes, west London, Kelly, then in his early 
sixties, would groom young girls for sex after buying them presents of 
clothing or mobile phones and then giving them cannabis and cocaine. A 
career criminal, he supported his lifestyle by dealing in drugs and had been 
jailed for six years in 1982 and eight years in 1990 for drug offences. He 
was finally sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment in November 2005 after 
a being convicted of giving a twelve-year-old girl cocaine so that he could 
have sex with her. The police knew of at least thirty other victims and 
believed that Kelly, known in west London by the nickname of ‘Uncle Joe’, 
may well have abused up to 200 young girls — all of them between the ages 
of twelve to fourteen — over a seven-year period stretching from 1997 until 
2004. It was at precisely this same time that Bellfield was bragging to his 
friends about his own conquests of fourteen-year-old girls, and when he too, 
like Kelly, was sustaining his lifestyle by selling drugs. After Kelly’s 
conviction at the Old Bailey in November 2005 Detective Chief Inspector 
Matt Sarti described Kelly as ‘a ruthless man who presents a real threat to 
children’ and called him a ‘serial groomer and abuser of children’, who 
used violence or the threat of violence to stop his victims revealing what 
had happened to them. 

It is highly unlikely that Bellfield, who lived in exactly the same part of 
west London and was also involved in dealing in illegal drugs, didn’t know 
of Kelly and his appetites. Indeed several of the bouncer’s friends and 
‘associates’ also knew Kelly and his reputation in the western fringes of the 
city. 


But Levi Bellfield was adept at presenting himself to the world — and 
particularly to young women — as ‘a big softy’ who ‘never hurt anyone’. It 
was this ability to groom those around him, both male friends and female 
victims, and to pass himself off as ‘no more than a grown-up kid’, that was 
to save him from being identified by the police and other authorities as a 
sexual predator for more than a decade. 

Like the Gloucester serial killer Frederick West, Bellfield knew how to 
make himself inconspicuous, even helpful, to the police. Indeed by the time 
that he was finally arrested for the murder of Amélie Delagrange in 
November 2004 the police criminal records files showed that he had 
attracted the attention of the Metropolitan Police’s officers on no fewer than 
ninety-two separate occasions before he finally found himself in Heathrow 
police station being interrogated by detectives from DCI Colin Sutton’s 
double murder squad. There were criminal records of his possession of 
offensive weapons, of possession of stolen vehicles, of burglary and theft, 
of assault involving actual bodily harm, even accusations of rape and 
buggery, but Bellfield somehow remained ‘comparatively harmless’ in the 
eyes of the authorities in west London. And the reason was his natural 
ability to ‘charm the birds off the trees’. Time after time Bellfield would 
play the part of the naughty boy, large of stature, certainly, but never 
threatening, when he came into contact with the police and social services. 
Indeed at one stage he even started to offer titbits of information to the 
officers at Hounslow police station — just as Frederick West had done to the 
officers in Gloucester. It was a ruse to make them underestimate him, to see 
him as no more than ‘small-time’, while the reality was completely the 
opposite. Bellfield was a very dangerous man indeed. 

Every bit as importantly Bellfield had learned to mask his desires behind 
his image as a ‘Jack the Lad’ who really wouldn’t hurt a fly. He might 
display his true self — the sexual marauder relentlessly searching for fresh 
prey — to his male ‘associates’, but he was careful to keep it hidden from 
everyone else. Photographs of Bellfield with partners and their children at 
this time show a man who seems to revel in his role as a father, rather than 
rapist on the edge of a psychotic break who was about to turn to murder. He 
presented himself to the wider world a man anxious to seem as ‘normal’ as 
possible, even though he knew only too well, in his heart, that nothing 
could be further from the truth. Underneath that apparent normality there 


lurked a far darker and more frightening character, and one whose appetite 
for sex and violence had been whetted and was about to be satiated. 

So, as the millennium came to its end, Bellfield’s appetite for sex with 
naive and impressionable young women had grown to consume his life 
completely. The more it did so, the less able he was to control himself, and 
the more his addiction to it increased. But why did it escalate? And why 
now? The obvious answer is that Bellfield had managed to go unpunished 
and undetected for more than a decade. He was now thirty-two years old 
and well aware of the satisfaction he got from indulging his violent sexual 
fantasies on three permanent partners, Becky Wilkinson, Jo Collings and 
Emma Mills. 

Professor David Canter, one of Britain’s leading psychological criminal 
profilers, explains in his 1994 book Criminal Shadows: ‘The destructive 
mixture of a callous search for intimacy and an unsympathetic desire for 
control is at the heart of the hidden narratives that shape violent assaults.’ 
The twin traits of the ‘loving father’ and ‘controlling partner’ lie at the 
centre of Bellfield’s personality and provide part of the explanation of why 
it was about to fracture for ever. 

His own lack of a father figure almost certainly contributed to his 
distorted view of what being a husband and father meant. The skinny child 
whose father died when he was eight, who was then vastly over-indulged by 
his mother, and then rejected by his first proper girlfriend — who may even 
have paid for it with her life — was about to ‘compensate’ by attacking 
women at random. It was, at least in part, his private retaliation against 
what Sigmund Freud called ‘the mother he is afraid to challenge’. 

This explosion of inner rage into violence against female strangers whom 
he neither knew nor cared about was to see him launch an unprovoked 
attack that would bring him to trial beneath the statue of a woman bearing 
the scales of justice in her hands above the Central Criminal Court in 
London’s Old Bailey. 

There could be no more appropriate image for the crimes of Levi 
Bellfield. 


8. Sultan of Sex 


‘Men must have corrupted nature a little, for they were not born wolves, and they have become 
wolves.’ 
Voltaire, Candide 


In September 2000 Levi Bellfield and Emma Mills, together with their 
children, two-year-old Lucy and eleven-month-old William, moved into the 
cramped cul-de-sac house at 11, Little Benty, in the shadow of the M4 
motorway. It was to be their family home together — with one or two 
exceptions — for the next four years. 

On the surface Bellfield was still presenting himself to the neighbours as 
a family man who liked nothing more than to play with his toddler daughter 
while helping to look after his baby son, the sort of father who liked taking 
them out for ‘treats’ like a trip to the country in one of his many cars, and 
taking family photographs to prove it. 

As Emma Mills knew only too well, however, beneath that facade, 
Bellfield was a darker and more threatening character altogether, with a 
prodigious appetite for Tennant’s strong lager and recreational drugs. He 
was still attacking her repeatedly, denying her money and disappearing for 
long periods of the day and night without explanation. He had also 
developed the habit of never parking whatever car he was using outside 
their house, but always ‘round the corner’, as if preparing for a quick 
getaway. 

One person who saw at first hand the private torment of Mills’s life at 
Little Benty was her mother, Gilly, who had been concerned about her 
daughter for the past four years, but hadn’t been able to do anything about 
it. Concealing her private fears, Gilly Mills had kept her dignity and had 


even been present at the birth of both her daughter’s children, alongside 
Bellfield, regardless of his temper and abuse — though she also knew that on 
both occasions he had made a rapid excuse to leave the maternity ward for 
the local pub. 

Mother and daughter remained close, and Emma continued to visit her 
mother’s house in Esher with her children after she had moved into Little 
Benty. But the visits to her mother only sharpened Bellfield’s desire to 
control his partner and family. Whenever Emma went to see her mother, 
Bellfield would ring her repeatedly — on her mobile and her mother’s 
landline — between six and eight times in just two hours, determined to 
break the intimacy between them and disrupt their conversations. In 
Bellfield’s mind, Mills was his property and he was intent on making sure 
he alone controlled her. 

Meanwhile, although he was living with Mills, he was keeping in contact 
with both Becky Wilkinson and Jo Collings. His appetite for multiple 
affairs was as much part of his character as his swaggering behaviour on the 
doors of the nightclubs he worked at. He was, it seemed to some, intent of 
being nothing less that a sultan of sex, as another young woman who came 
into contact with him in the first months of 2001 discovered very quickly. 

In her early thirties with three children, the woman in question, A— Platt 
first encountered Bellfield at a funeral in May that year. The deceased was 
related to the Bellfield clan so they were strongly represented at the 
ceremony. Sensing an opportunity for another sexual conquest, the 
rapacious Bellfield asked Platt out for a drink ‘to catch up on old times’, 
and suggested she come out to Royales nightclub in Uxbridge with her 
‘mates’ and he would make sure she got in free. 

Though Platt was still married at the time, she was well aware that her 
marriage was failing and a couple of weeks later took Bellfield up on his 
offer. ‘Levi made me feel secure,’ she remembered. ‘He would look after 
me. I saw him as someone who would protect me.’ 

She was then subjected to the familiar pattern of grooming that Bellfield 
had perfected over the past decade — and she exactly matched his preferred 
type, even if she was a little older. She was naive and intensely vulnerable — 
with three children from a previous marriage and a husband whom she 
alleged was violent towards her. 

‘Levi took an interest in me,’ Platt was to confess. ‘He kept on saying, 
“Come out for a drink.” He used to buy me drinks all the time, and he was 


very pleasant. He would take me out for curries.’ 

Platt never met Emma Mills, although Bellfield did admit to her that she 
existed, and that they had two children together. ‘He always kept her 
separate from me for some reason, I don’t know why,’ she was to admit 
later. 

It didn’t take very long for Platt’s relationship with Bellfield to turn into a 
sexual one. He would visit her at her home while her husband was out at 
work, and there would be encounters in his car. But things did not go 
exactly to plan. 

‘The first few times we had sex I don’t think he did ejaculate,’ she said. 
‘He used to go limp and that was it. He said it never happened with other 
girls. But then as he got more comfortable with me he did, but it was almost 
like he didn’t enjoy having sex with me. That was the impression I got. 
Although he made out that he was the big man around women and boast 
about it, with me he was completely opposite: he was shy, timid and 
gentle.’ Platt explained, ‘Levi would never take his top off and he would 
never let me take his top off because he was embarrassed about his 
stomach.’ He even told her that his ‘ejaculation problem’ was because he 
was ‘so close to me’. 

But when she asked him about all the other women, Bellfield merely 
replied that it was ‘different with them, just sex, it doesn’t matter’. Three 
years later Platt would admit that it was ‘more of an excitement thing, being 
with him. He was protective, and I was going through a bad time. It wasn’t 
a very sexual relationship.’ 

That didn’t prevent Bellfield from demonstrating his penchant for sex 
with other, much younger, women. Indeed one reason for his sexual 
difficulties with Platt could well have been that she was more than a dozen 
years older than his preferred ‘schoolgirl’ type. As an older woman she 
could well have led him to feel inadequate even though she made no secret 
of her vulnerabilities. In Bellfield’s sexual pantheon a young 
impressionable girl was one thing, a mature woman quite another. 

Bellfield’s problems certainly weren’t replicated when it came to the 
teenage girls in the queue at Royales. She used to watch him taking them up 
to the room above the nightclub with its grotty sofa. ‘He used to joke about 
it,’ she would remember. ‘But all the girls knew about Emma. He would 
always tell them he was with Emma, and they all willingly had sex with 
him.’ 


At one point Platt even warned him that he might catch AIDS, but 
Bellfield had his answer well prepared. ‘No, no, no I’Il never catch AIDS,’ 
he told her. ‘Why do you think I always go for the young ones? They’re 
clean, that means that I’m clean.’ 

No matter how it may have appeared to his neighbours in Little Benty, 
behind closed doors Bellfield acted in exactly the same way that he had 
done for the previous decade. He manipulated the women in his life, 
intimidated them with violence, while dealing in drugs to sustain his 
lifestyle. He even extended his drug-dealing to Platt and her three 
daughters. 

On one occasion when Bellfield was at her house, the oldest daughter 
woke up at nine o’clock one evening wanting some chocolate. Her mother 
told her to go back to bed, but Bellfield persuaded her to allow him to take 
her out and buy her some chocolate — on the surface the act of a caring man. 
The reality, of course, was altogether different. There was a drug deal to be 
done, and Bellfield took the girl, and Platt’s car, and drove to Royales 
nightclub, staying out for about two hours. ‘I was livid,’ she would 
remember. ‘The next morning I spoke to my daughter about it, and she told 
me that they were outside Royales, and Levi had tablets in a bag. I couldn’t 
believe it. I thought: what am I getting into?’ 

Bellfield’s oscillation between charm and menace was still part of the 
intimidation technique that he depended on. It left Platt reeling, unable to 
predict how he would respond to her behaviour, and as the summer of 2001 
continued that meant she would agree to accede to whatever demands he 
made on her — no matter how outrageous. 

One way in particular that Platt would give in to him was by allowing 
him to borrow her car. Bellfield would tell her he had ‘some business to do’ 
and ask if he could borrow it, although he would never tell her what exactly 
the business was. It wasn’t long before she found out. One day in July 2001 
he came back with the car and said to Platt, ‘Look what I’ve got,’ and 
produced a long-barrelled shotgun with a brown handle, which he 
proceeded to hide under the units in her kitchen, by taking out one of the 
bottom boards, pushing it into the space beneath the units, and then 
replacing the board. 

‘What the hell is that doing in my house?’ Platt asked him. 

‘I just need somewhere to put it for now,’ Bellfield replied. 


‘Well you’re not leaving that here,’ she said. ‘I’ve got the kids here. If 
someone found a gun in my house I would get into trouble.’ 

Bellfield wasn’t to be dissuaded. ‘It’s only for a short time’ he told her. 
‘It’s just I don’t want to move it right now, its daylight.’ 

That night the gun disappeared. 

But the gun wasn’t the only weapon that Platt saw in Bellfield’s 
possession. One day she opened the glove compartment in one of the cars 
he was driving and found a brass knuckle-duster, which he told her was ‘for 
my bouncing work’, while on another occasion she found a flick knife. 

‘He said it was to protect himself,’ Platt said later, ‘but I told him if he 
got caught he would get into trouble.’ 

Unabashed, Bellfield told her: ‘No one will ever catch me.’ 

To prove how unconcerned he was, Bellfield also started carrying a 
baseball bat in his car. ‘He always said it was for his protection,’ Platt 
would insist. ‘Not that by the size of him he would need protecting.’ 

Bellfield’s mood swings became steadily more severe as the end of the 
summer of 2001 approached, and it wasn’t just Platt who felt it. Emma 
Mills did too, and all the time he was still indulging his passion for 
promiscuity. Throughout the summer he would see Platt most weekends, 
regardless of his relationship with Emma Mills. It was finally to tip Mills 
over the edge. Together with the verbal abuse, the disappearances, the mood 
swings and the endless violence, it finally convinced her to leave, and take 
her children with her. 

In July 2001 Mills took her children to a women’s refuge near her 
mother’s home in Woking. She was to remain there for the next two and a 
half months, and while she was there she began to describe some of her 
experiences at Bellfield’s hands to the female volunteers. But she couldn’t 
keep it up. The memories were too painful. 

The first person to hear about Mills’s departure from Little Benty was 
Platt. Bellfield told her that Mills had suddenly walked out. ‘She’s sick and 
tired of the women: she knows I have other women.’ But then he added that 
he really wanted Mills to stay with him because of the children. ‘They’re 
my kids,’ he said. ‘I love my kids and I want to bath them at night.’ 

As ever, Bellfield was not telling the entire truth. Another reason for 
Emma Mills’s departure was his relentless violence. 

‘She’s made out that I’m violent,’ Bellfield told Platt. 

‘Well are you violent?’ Platt asked. 


“You know me, I’m a big softy,’ he said, ‘but I would never hurt anyone, 
I only hurt people who deserve to be hurt.’ 

It was a barefaced lie, but, at the time, Platt believed him. 

‘He had never been violent towards me,’ she would recall. “He just got 
very very nasty verbally towards me, like saying he was gonna burn the car 
and smash the windows. Silly things like that.’ 

Mills’s departure sent Bellfield into a paroxysm of rage, raising still 
further his innate hatred for any woman that ‘disrespected’ him. Platt was 
not to know it, but it was a rage that was to come brutally to the surface in 
the weeks and months ahead. The FBI’s behavioural psychologists call such 
an incident that incites violence a ‘stresser’, and there can be little doubt 
that Mills’s departure with his children from the house at Little Benty 
turned Bellfield into an even angrier man than he had been in the past. 

But Mills was not out of Bellfield’s clutches entirely. She was obliged to 
allow him to see their children, which he did from the middle of August. 
There was also the problem that she could not stay at the refuge 
indefinitely, and so, towards the middle of September 2001, she left and 
settled in the flat at Collingwood Place in Walton-on-Thames. 

The moment that Mills left the Woking refuge Bellfield started to stalk 
her — shadowing her in his car and then telephoning her mobile phone out 
of the blue to tell her exactly where she was and what she was doing. It was 
intrusive and manipulative, and typical of Bellfield’s behaviour, but, 
tragically, the young woman who had been so brutalized over the past four 
years was still under his spell. Gradually — inevitably — Bellfield ensnared 
the young woman and her children back into his clutches. He insisted he 
would be ‘a different person’, and she watched as his violence towards her 
did come to an end. Mills was back within his spell. 

Bellfield’s violence towards her may have ceased, but the cycle of rage 
that her departure had initiated for the skin-headed nightclub bouncer was 
now to take another direction. He had got what he wanted — his partner and 
their children back — and so the rage he had felt at her loss was now mixed 
with a brutal arrogance at his success in persuading her to return. It was a 
lethal mixture, and one which would eventually come to tip him into 
mindless violence. 

Shortly after 11.30 on the evening of Monday, 15 October 2001, just 
weeks after Bellfield had moved back in with Mills, the police later alleged 


that he committed his first blitz attack on a young woman that he had never 
met. 

Her name was Anna-Maria Rennie. Slim, blonde-haired and only 
seventeen years of age at the time, she represented everything that Bellfield 
fantasized about in a teenage girl, and the police alleged that he came across 
her near a bus stop on Hospital Bridge Road in Twickenham, barely half a 
mile from the studio flat that he and Emma Mills had shared in Manor Road 
and barely a mile from a flat he regularly used on the Oriel Estate in 
Hanworth. It was the heart of Bellfield’s patch in west London, all of it on 
just one two-page spread in the London A-Z. 

On that particular Monday evening Rennie had been having a row with 
her boyfriend, Richard Lewison, with whom she was living in a flat in 
Whitton, just off the A316 Chertsey Road that leads to the M3 motorway. 
Fiery by nature, she had decided to take herself off for a walk to calm down 
and left the flat shortly after 11 on that autumn night. It was cool outside, so 
she had grabbed her coat and flat keys, but not her handbag or any other 
belongings. She wasn’t planning to be away for ever, she just wanted a bit 
of space to think. 

It was dark but there was plenty of illumination from the street lamps as 
Rennie came out of her flat in Ross Road, turned left, walked west into 
Percy Road and then turned left again into Hospital Bridge Road, before 
crossing the main Chertsey Road and continuing south along the west side 
of the road where it crosses a bridge over the local River Crane. Just over 
the bridge was a bus stop, with red plastic seats and a shelter to protect 
waiting passengers from the rain, and Anna-Maria Rennie sat down. She 
had been out for about twenty-five minutes and had recovered some of her 
composure. Besides, it was late and she wanted to get to bed. So she started 
back towards home. 

As she did so, Anna-Maria Rennie looked back and saw a car pull up 
about 10 feet behind her on her side of the road. A man climbed out of the 
passenger seat and walked to catch up with her, and she remembered later 
stopping to have a conversation with him. When she talked to the police 
about the conversation three years later she thought it might have gone on 
for as long as twenty minutes, because she was ‘still upset’ and crying 
about the row with her boyfriend. 

At some point towards the end of their chat the man offered her a lift in 
his car, but she turned it down, telling him that ‘a man of his age’ shouldn’t 


be offering young girls lifts at that time of night. The man told Rennie that 
he was only twenty-five, though if this was indeed Levi Bellfield, as the 
police allege it was, he was actually thirty-three. 

At this point the man asked her to look at something he had in his car, 
and she walked back with him, where he introduced her to the man who 
was actually driving the car, which she thought, but couldn’t be sure, was a 
dark-coloured Ford Mondeo. Anna-Maria Rennie couldn’t be sure of the 
colour because it was dark, but she thought it might have been dark blue or 
black. After saying hello to the driver, she told the two men that she had to 
leave and set off back up the east side of Hospital Bridge Road towards 
Chertsey Road and her flat on the far side. 

But she had only walked about 15 or 20 feet when the man who had 
engaged her in conversation grabbed her from behind in a bear hug with his 
left hand, while he put his right hand over her mouth and lifted her off the 
ground completely to carry her back to the car. It was an unprovoked attack 
on an innocent young woman on a well-lit main road with passing cars and 
buses, but he didn’t hesitate for a moment. Anna-Maria weighed only 7⁄2 
stone, and was thin as a rake, and so it wasn’t difficult for the man, whom 
she thought was over 6 feet tall and weighed at least 18 stone, to lift her. He 
certainly didn’t have any difficulty whatever in carrying her to the car. 

The seventeen-year-old was petrified, but she wasn’t going to give up 
without a fight and started kicking and struggling violently. It worked, 
because about 3 feet from the car she managed to break free from his grip. 
Scared half to death, she ran into the park beside the River Crane and away 
from the two men and their dark car. 

As she did so the man who had grabbed her shouted ‘whore’ after her, 
and followed her a little way into the park, but she was running too quickly 
to be caught by a man of 18 stone and escaped. 

It was to be three days before Anna-Maria Rennie reported her attack and 
the attempted abduction to the police, and she only did so then when a local 
constable in uniform came to her flat to investigate something else entirely. 
She told the officer that she had been attacked by a man who said he was 
twenty-five, had short blond hair and a ‘round face’ that was fat. She also 
described him as about 6 feet 3 inches in height and with a tattoo on his 
lower right forearm. Rennie explained that he had been wearing a cap and a 
white or cream tracksuit and trainers and had a London accent. 


Meanwhile Rennie’s boyfriend told the officer that he had briefly gone 
out to look for her after she had left the flat that night but had given up and 
gone home. When she got back, he went on, she was ‘distraught and 
crying’. He tried to cuddle her and help her to get to sleep, but ‘she didn’t 
manage to’. Apart from that her boyfriend didn’t remember very much else, 
perhaps because — as Rennie was to tell the police later — he was smoking 
cannabis at the time and was a ‘heavy user’. 

The police tried to locate the dark Ford Mondeo Rennie she thought she 
remembered — which Anna-Maria thought might have a licence plate that 
began L561 — but without success. None of the fifty-four owners of blue 
Mondeos with that plate were anywhere near Twickenham or Hounslow in 
October 2001. 

It was only after Levi Bellfield’s arrest for the murder of Amélie 
Delagrange in November 2004 that they discovered that he had access to a 
number of dark-blue Mondeos at that time. Platt remembered him having 
not one but two, while a fellow mini-cab driver also recalled him having a 
Mondeo. 

Indeed it wasn’t until the end of March in 2005 that Bellfield, a man with 
a habit of never driving the same car twice if he could help it, was arrested 
for the attempted abduction of Anna-Maria Rennie, and it wasn’t until she 
had identified him in a video identity parade that he was formally 
interviewed under a police caution at Milton Keynes police station before 
being formally charged with abduction. 

In the words of prosecuting barrister Brian Altman QC to the jury at 
Bellfield’s trial for Rennie’s abduction in October 2007, ‘Bellfield 
demonstrated himself quite prepared to approach and attempt to abduct a 
lone young female at night, albeit on a main road, even when he was in the 
company of another male.’ In the end, however, the jury at the Old Bailey 
failed to agree a verdict on Bellfield’s alleged abduction of Anna-Maria 
Rennie. He was cleared of attacking her. 

What the jury did not hear, however, was information that had reached 
the police from the other man in the car that night — a man so afraid of 
Bellfield that he was not willing to testify. The man was B— Kingston, one 
of Bellfield’s drug customers, who had been getting supplies of cannabis 
from him for a year or more. That night, he told the police in confidence, he 
was being given a lift home by the bouncer to his house, in what he thought 
it was a white BMW, not a dark Mondeo. That fact alone cast doubt on his 


validity as a witness, but he described exactly what happened to Anna- 
Marie Rennie and could hardly have done so in such detail had he not 
actually been there. 

According to Kingston, Bellfield was driving along Staines Road and had 
just turned into Hospital Bridge Road when he suddenly told him, ‘I want to 
talk to that slut,’ and promptly stopped the car. Bellfield jumped out and 
approached a girl the informant thought was in her ‘early twenties’ near a 
bus stop, and they had what he called a ‘heated’ discussion. Kingston then 
saw his drug-dealer ‘grab the girl and manhandle her’ which so upset him 
that he got out of the car himself to speak to him. Bellfield told him — in no 
uncertain terms — to mind his own business. Disgusted, Kingston turned on 
his heel and walked away. By this time the girl had also run away. 

A few minutes later Bellfield pulled up beside him in the car and began 
swearing and shouting at him. The bouncer told him bluntly, at the top of 
his voice, never to interfere and then drove off, leaving Kingston to walk 
home. Kingston also told the police that Bellfield had been perfectly calm 
and cheerful before the attack, but ‘flipped’ as soon as he saw the girl. Most 
significantly of all, he also told the police that on a number of occasions 
when he had been in a car with him, Bellfield had demonstrated what the 
man described as ‘an unhealthy interest’ in schoolgirls. 

‘He would wind down the window and shout abuse or obscenities at 
them’ or ‘he would jump out and speak to them direct’, although the 
informant insisted he could never hear what was being said. 

Just a few months later a thirteen-year-old schoolgirl was to disappear 
just across the road from a bus stop on the road that leads away from 
Walton-on-Thames railway station. Her name was Milly Dowler. 


9. Vanished into Darkness 


‘The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark.’ 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 


The morning of Thursday, 21 March 2002 dawned grey and damp in 
Hersham, one of the leafier south-western suburbs of London, but in a 
warm house there a family were getting ready for school. The two 
daughters, the often smiling thirteen-year-old Amanda Dowler — known as 
Milly — and her elder sister Gemma, who was sixteen, were packing their 
school bags and getting ready to climb into their mother Sally’s car to drive 
to Heathside School in Weybridge, where Sally was a teacher and the girls 
were pupils. 

It was a perfectly ordinary morning, on a perfectly normal school day, 
and both girls kissed their father, Bob, goodbye and disappeared happily 
with their mother. But what no one knew on that dull Thursday morning 
was that it would be the last time the Dowler family would ever be together. 
It was to be the last morning that the Dowler family would see their beloved 
Milly alive. 

At 3.26 that afternoon Milly caught the train home from Weybridge, but 
instead of travelling through to Hersham, she got off at Walton-on-Thames, 
just one stop before her own, to share some chips with a group of her 
friends at the station café. It wasn’t something Milly did every day, but it 
wasn’t all that unusual either. She was simply one of a group of teenagers 
enjoying themselves. At 3.47 she borrowed a friend’s mobile phone to call 
her father and tell him that she would be home in about ‘half an hour’ or so. 
Then she went back to gossiping with her friends. The chat went on a bit 


longer than she expected, but, just after 4 that afternoon Milly set off along 
Station Avenue to walk the half mile or so back to her home. 

She never got there. 

At about 4.08 on that grey March day Milly disappeared as she walked 
down the opposite side of the road from the first bus stop in Station Avenue 
— diagonally across the road from the station. One of her friends was 
standing at the stop and watched her pass on the other side of the road, but 
after that no one saw her again. 

It was broad daylight. Cars were passing, people were making their way 
to the station, buses were collecting passengers, but no one saw what 
happened to the 5-feet-tall girl with brown eyes and shoulder-length brown 
hair. No one saw her stop to speak to anyone. No one saw her get into a car, 
or walk into one of the nearby blocks of flats. No one saw anything. 

Milly Dowler simply vanished into thin air. 

It was a disappearance that shocked the nation, provoking national 
appeals for information on television, thousands of pages of newsprint, a 
BBC Crimewatch reconstruction and countless theories. A video of Milly 
ironing her jeans at home while dancing at the same time became a hit on 
the internet, as did another of her playing the saxophone. But the publicity 
and the outcry across the country were to no avail. Milly Dowler had 
disappeared. 

She wasn’t to be seen again for six months, and when she was all that 
remained of this charming, effervescent teenager with a knack for making 
friends was her bones. 

One man who knew all about Station Avenue in Walton-on-Thames in 
March 2002 was Levi Bellfield. The reason was simple enough. He was 
living there at the time with Emma Mills and their two children, Lucy and 
William. When Mills had left the refuge in Woking, she had moved into a 
flat that her mother had found for her. It was at 24, Collingwood Place, an 
unassuming brick-built flat on the ground floor of a low-rise block just off 
Station Avenue. The flats were constructed around courtyards, with small 
paths winding between them. 

The easiest way to reach the flat on foot is to take the clearly signposted 
footpath just beside the first bus stop on Station Avenue — where Milly’s 
friend saw her on that March afternoon — and follow it for about 30 yards, 
through a group of other flats, until you reach number 24. To drive there 


you need to go a little further along Station Avenue and turn left into 
Copenhagen Way, then left again. 

Bellfield and Mills had by now reconciled to the point where he had 
moved some of his clothes and belongings from what Emma called ‘the 
squat’ of 11, Little Benty into Collingwood Place. They even shared 
Emma’s Staffordshire bull terrier, called Cheyenne, always known as 
‘Chey’. It was, as far as one ever could be with Bellfield’s appetite for 
different homes and different partners, a family home. Yet Bellfield did not 
conduct himself at Collingwood Place like a conventional husband, partner 
or father, any more than he had done so in their studio flat in Twickenham. 
He would disappear for hours, even days, at a time going about his 
‘business’ in all sorts of borrowed cars and vans, and still keeping Mills as 
much in the dark about where he was and what he was doing as she had 
ever been, though he had be sure to keep in touch with her on his mobile 
phone — his appetite for controlling his female partners hadn’t dimmed. 

When she had moved there from the women’s refuge, Mills had taken a 
six-month lease on Collingwood Place, but in early March had decided that 
she would go back to Little Benty with him and the children at the end of 
the lease in early May. She didn’t want to go back to Little Benty straight 
away, however. She wanted it smartened up a bit. So in the last weeks of 
March she had planned to do some painting and decorating there to make 
the house more ‘habitable’ and less of a ‘squat’. For his part Bellfield was 
perfectly happy with the arrangement, providing it left him free to come and 
go as he pleased. 

On Thursday, 21 March 2002 Bellfield, Mills and their children weren’t 
actually staying at 24, Collingwood Place, however. They were ‘house- 
sitting’ for her friend Christine Hawgood, in West Drayton in Middlesex, 
not far from Heathrow airport and their house at Little Benty, while 
Hawgood took a short cruise from Portsmouth to Bilbao in Spain and back. 
She had needed someone to look after her house and dog. Mills seized the 
opportunity because it meant she could spend time decorating Little Benty 
before moving back there without the bother of having to drive all the way 
over there from Walton-on-Thames. Bellfield went with her to Hawgood’s 
house on Tuesday, 19 March, when Christine left, and was still there on the 
morning of Thursday, 21 March. 

But on that particular March day, Bellfield too disappeared. 


As Mills would tell the police three years later, ‘Levi normally rings me 
every hour or every couple of hours just to say “hello” or to say he would 
be back at a certain time.’ But on that particular March day he didn’t. 
Bellfield simply left Christine’s house in the middle of the morning and 
didn’t appear again until late in the evening. And he didn’t phone her once. 

When Bellfield left he was driving Mills’s red Daewoo car, with the 
registration number of N503 GLT. At the time it was the only one he had 
the use of, or so Mills believed, but that didn’t mean he behaved in an 
exactly normal way. Just as he did throughout their years together Bellfield 
would seldom park the car outside where they lived, preferring to leave it 
‘round the corner’. In this instance that meant that Bellfield left the Daewoo 
on the main road or on Copenhagen Way and walked through to the flat, 
which took ‘about a minute’, according to Mills. ‘You could see the main 
road from the kitchen, the living room and the bedroom,’ she said later, 
even though the flat was protected from the road by a hedge. 

‘I remember that day,’ said Mills, ‘because I was trying to ring him all 
day from Christine’s house, as I needed some money to go to the shop to 
get some milk and stuff. He had my car, and his phone was off all the time. 
I just thought it was weird ... I thought he was up to something because he 
had turned his phone off. I thought he was in the pub or with another 
woman.’ 

That afternoon Mills took the dogs for a walk and kept on trying to get 
hold of Bellfield, but she didn’t manage to. In fact it wasn’t until 10.30 that 
evening that Bellfield reappeared at Christine’s house, and when he got 
there he was wearing an entirely different set of clothes from the ones that 
he had left in that morning. Mills couldn’t remember exactly what her 
partner had been wearing that morning, “but I just knew he had changed,’ 
she explained. ‘He was wearing a white shellsuit-type top, I don’t think it 
had a hood, and I think it may have had a stripe down the arm, maybe red or 
blue ... I recognized the top as I had seen him wear it before.’ 

The fact that Bellfield had changed his clothes convinced the young 
mother that he must have been back to their flat in Collingwood Place 
during the day to change, because the clothes he was wearing that evening 
weren’t among the ones he had taken with him for their few days of house- 
sitting for her friend Christine. 

‘He only had a couple of bits of clothing at Christine’s,’ she said, ‘but not 
that top. That’s why I remember and that’s why I was suspicious.’ 


Mills had every reason to be — her partner’s appetite for sex with young 
impressionable women, not to mention his ongoing relationships with 
Becky Wilkinson and Jo Collings, confirmed his lack of respect for 
monogamy. It was a convention that didn’t apply to him. Mills also knew 
that Bellfield had the keys to Collingwood Place, as there was only one set, 
which were on her key ring, which also contained the keys to her Daewoo. 
‘Nobody else had access to the flat,’ she was to explain, and Mills had 
certainly not been there herself, as she didn’t have any transport. 

“When he came home I could tell that he had had a drink,’ she was to say. 
‘He wasn’t drunk, but I could see that his eyes were bloodshot.’ 

But she didn’t ask him where he had been. ‘If you knew Levi, you don’t 
really ask questions,’ she said. ‘If you do, it’s none of my business ... He 
didn’t like me asking him questions about where he had been, but then he 
never liked me asking questions.’ 

Bellfield had brought home a Kentucky Fried Chicken meal for them and 
a few cans of lager, which they shared before going to bed. 

Meanwhile back in their neat, tidy house in Hersham Milly Dowler’s 
parents were beside themselves with worry. Milly had phoned her father 
just after 3.45, but there had been no sign of her since. So at 7 that evening 
Bob Dowler had phoned the police. Rather than fobbing him off with the 
idea that Milly might have gone to stay with a friend, or even that she had 
run away because of an argument at home, Surrey Police acted with 
commendable speed and rapidly launched a full-scale missing persons 
inquiry, later to be codenamed Operation Ruby. It was to become the most 
expensive single operation in their history, costing some £6 million. Police 
family liaison officers were despatched to speak to Bob and Sally Dowler, 
as well as Milly’s sister Gemma, and plans were laid to launch a full-scale 
hunt as soon as it was light the following morning. No time was to be lost in 
tracking down the missing teenager. 

In the early hours of the following morning, back in Christine Hawgood’s 
house in West Drayton, however, things were about to take an unexpected 
turn. Between three and four o’clock in the morning, Mills woke up to find 
Bellfield getting dressed. 

‘I thought, that’s peculiar,’ she remembered later; she asked him what he 
was doing. 

‘I’m going to go back to the flat,’ he told her, ‘because I’m going to have 
a lay-in.’ 


Mills couldn’t understand why on earth Bellfield had to get out of bed in 
the middle of the might, because he could just as well have had ‘a lay-in’ at 
the house. But he wasn’t to be dissuaded. So, at around 4 in the morning of 
Friday, 22 March Bellfield gave Mills a kiss, told her that he would call her 
when he woke up and left. She didn’t notice what clothes he put on, because 
she was half asleep, but she did notice that he took their Staffordshire bull 
terrier with him. 

Remembering the events almost three years later, Emma Mills couldn’t 
recall exactly when Bellfield had returned to Christine’s house the 
following day, although she was sure that they had slept there together on 
the Friday night because Christine was coming back from her trip to Bilbao 
on the Saturday evening, and Mills wanted to tidy the house for her. 

Then things took another strange turn. Bellfield suddenly announced to 
his young partner that he wanted to go straight back to Little Benty rather 
than return to stay Collingwood Place — even though they had planned to 
stay on at Walton-on-Thames for another month. 

Confused, and surprised, by his sudden decision on the Saturday morning 
of 23 March, Mills rushed around clearing up Christine’s house before 
Bellfield gave her a lift back to Walton-on-Thames so that she could collect 
her own and their children’s clothes. He dropped her off outside the flat but 
didn’t go in with her. Once again he just disappeared, as he had done so 
often in the past. 

Inside the flat Mills was in for another surprise. 

‘When I went into my bedroom I saw that all the sheets were gone off my 
bed,’ she would remember. ‘This included the duvet cover, the sheet and the 
pillow cases. They were all gone, and there was just the duvet in the middle 
of the bed ... I thought at the time that he had had a woman in the flat so I 
rang him on his mobile.’ 

‘Oh sorry, Em,’ he replied, ‘the dog had an accident. I’ve chucked it all.’ 

Mills didn’t believe the story for a second. It was her dog as much as 
Bellfield’s and it was house trained. Besides, there weren’t any marks or 
stains on the mattress that would have shown that the dog had made any 
kind of mess the bed. Bellfield also told her that he had thrown the sheets, 
pillow cases and duvet cover out with the rubbish, but when she went out to 
look for them they weren’t there, though she did think the rubbish bins were 
normally emptied on a Friday morning, the day before she had gone back to 
the flat. 


By that Saturday morning the police search for Milly Dowler was well 
advanced. Surrey Police had set up a major incident room and appointed a 
detective chief inspector as senior investigating officer. They had searched 
through the family’s computers, spoken to her friends and seized every 
piece of CCTV coverage of the area that they could as well as using police 
dogs to examine the local allotments and starting going from house to house 
in search of any information that could help to explain Milly’s 
disappearance. 

That morning four specialist officers had begun a fingertip search of the 
Dowler’s house and garden, focusing particularly on Milly’s bedroom. They 
meticulously checked her mobile phone to see if she had made or received 
any calls on 21 March — but she hadn’t. They even removed no fewer than 
140 separate items from the Dowlers’ home, for closer forensic 
examination, but even that brought them no closer to finding Milly. 

When Emma Mills arrived back at 24, Collingwood Place on that 
Saturday morning she could see the police cars and the television camera 
crews with their satellite trucks camped around Walton-on-Thames railway 
station. She half expected the police to knock on her door ‘to see if anybody 
had seen anything’, but they didn’t and she didn’t give it a great deal more 
thought. Mills simply gathered up her own bed, the children’s bunk beds, 
the television cabinet and a little tumble dryer and loaded them into the red 
Daewoo when Bellfield returned and set off for Little Benty. She didn’t 
approach the police to explain who she was or where she lived, although 
she was to discuss Milly’s disappearance with Bellfield in the days that 
followed. 

‘I remember saying to him how terrible it was,’ she would recall later, 
‘especially when you live opposite to where she went missing from.’ 

Bellfield certainly took an interest in the investigation. ‘For example, 
when Levi was out,’ Mills remembered, ‘if he heard something on the news 
like a car had been seen, he would ring me and tell me.’ Surprisingly, he 
even seemed to know where the Dowler family lived, but then his mother’s 
partner, Johnny Lee, had lived in Hersham and knew the area well. 

In the weeks that followed, however, Emma Mills started to notice a 
change in her partner. From a man who seemed not to have a care in the 
world and did exactly what he chose Bellfield started to display signs of 
nervousness, even fear. After they left Collingwood Place he started to 
develop what Mills later called ‘panic attacks’, attacks so severe that he 


‘couldn’t even go into a shop’. When he was in the grip of an attack 
Bellfield looked as though he was going to faint, started sweating so that his 
skin went clammy and began shaking. The attacks would come on without 
warning: in bed at night, in the car during the day — anywhere. As far as 
Mills could see there was nothing that set them off, though he would claim 
to her that it was only because he was drinking too much at night. 

‘It’s only since we came back from Walton that he’s gone funny,’ she 
would tell her friends later. 

Panic attacks weren’t the only problem. Less than a week after Bellfield 
had suddenly whisked them back to Little Benty, he came back into that 
cramped house beside the M4 to tell her that he didn’t have her red 
Daewood car with him. He told her that he had spent the day drinking in a 
pub in Hounslow with a group of friends and hadn’t wanted to drive home 
because he had had too much to drink. But when Bellfield went back to 
retrieve the car on the morning of Tuesday, 26 March it had disappeared. He 
rang Mills and told her: ‘You’re not going to be very happy, but the car’s 
gone.’ She remembered later that he ‘didn’t seem particularly bothered 
about it being stolen’ and had even suggested that one of his ‘cousins’, 
Charlie Brazil, had stolen it because ‘they’d had a row’. 

Emma Mills could not have known it at the time, but the fate of a red car 
that looked rather like her missing Daewoo was to become the subject of 
national interest and speculation in the months that followed. The reason 
was that a red car had been caught on some CCTV footage turning out of 
Copenhagen Way and out into Station Avenue shortly after Milly Dowler 
had been making her way home on the other side of the road. Perhaps the 
driver had seen her, or spoken to her, or even perhaps offered her a lift. No 
one knew. Certainly the police tried everything in their power to track the 
car down and launched repeated appeals for anyone who might have been 
driving it to come forward, or for anyone who might have seen it to contact 
them, but without success. 

The Operation Ruby squad looked at more than 250 CCTV tapes and 
sent some of them to the FBI’s headquarters in Quantico, Virginia, to see if 
they could enhance the images of the cars, but without success. But Surrey 
Police weren’t just looking at CCTV footage of cars as part of their search 
for Milly. They also visited 3,500 houses in the course of their inquiries, 
took an astonishing 4,941 statements, collected 4,800 exhibits and 
conducted thousands of interviews to see if anyone had any memory of 


seeing the schoolgirl on that fateful Thursday afternoon in March. But not a 
single person had seen her get into a car. They interviewed everyone that 
Milly had come across that day, whether at school, on the way back to 
Walton-on-Thames on the train or at the station café, but without success. 
They investigated sex offenders who lived locally, considered the male 
teachers Milly might have come into contact with, or workmen that she 
might have met at home or at school. They even interviewed the fathers of 
Milly’s friends in search of a possible suspect, but to no avail. More than 
100 police officers were drafted in to help in the investigation, and they 
searched no fewer than 300 sites in an attempt to locate her — thirty of them 
underwater, using specialist teams from the Metropolitan Police. They 
asked for, and got help from, other forces in Sussex, Essex and 
Bedfordshire, to check every car that was in the station car park that day: 
again without success. 

Desperate to solve the mystery of Milly’s disappearance, the police 
encouraged Bob and Sally Dowler to launch appeal after appeal on every 
conceivable television programme and channel for any information that 
would help to find her. The Sun newspaper backed that up by offering a 
£100,000 reward for anything that might help find Milly. Nothing positive 
emerged — nothing that is except for the occasional lunatic and timewaster 
who came out of the woodwork to infuriate the police and harass and upset 
Milly’s parents and sister. A man called Paul Hughes, for example, was 
jailed for five years after sending letters to her mother claiming to have 
killed her daughter. The letters were sent whilst Hughes was in prison for 
indecently assaulting a twelve-year-old girl. Lianne Newman from 
Tewkesbury phoned Milly’s parents, school and the police pretending to be 
the missing schoolgirl, and was sent to prison in April 2003 for five months 
after pleading guilty to five counts of making phone calls to cause 
annoyance, inconvenience or needless anxiety. Meanwhile Gary Farr from 
Nottinghamshire repeatedly emailed Milly’s parents claiming that their 
daughter had been smuggled out of the country to work as a prostitute and 
stripper in Poland. In October 2006 he was sectioned indefinitely under the 
Mental Health Act for being a danger to the public due to a history of 
schizophrenia. Surrey Police even received 450 calls from people who 
called themselves ‘psychics’ and who claimed to know Milly’s 
whereabouts. 


Every one of these potential ‘leads’ came to nothing, and so, in an effort 
to reinvigorate the search, the police appointed a new senior investigating 
officer, to bring a new pair of eyes to the investigation, but even that did not 
do the trick. 

By August, Surrey Police were forced to admit — in private at least — that 
they were at their wits’ end. They had no body, no crime scene, no witness, 
and — even more astonishing — no significant suspect. The search for Milly 
Dowler had stalled. 

Then, out of the blue, on Wednesday, 18 September 2002 — almost six 
months to the day since Milly’s disappearance — a Polish couple named Mr 
and Mrs Wislocki found human remains while they were out picking 
mushrooms in a secluded part of Yateley Heath Wood, near Fleet in 
Hampshire, 25 miles from Walton-on-Thames. The Wislockis found part of 
a Skull and some rib bones well hidden within a thicket in the wood. Surrey 
Police immediately thought they might belong to their missing schoolgirl. 
The following day they launched a detailed search and quickly found other 
bones scattered around the immediate area. Not long afterwards they found 
more bones and other remains in a nearby stream. 

The remains were taken to North Hampshire hospital in Basingstoke — 
not far away down the M3 motorway — and on the afternoon of Friday 20, 
September a forensic odontologist compared the skull and the dental 
records of Milly Dowler and came to the dreadful conclusion that the 
remains were indeed hers. 

A forensic palaeontologist then told them that he believed the body had 
lain at that secluded site in a Hampshire wood since shortly after Milly’s 
abduction six months earlier, because of the pollen that was found beneath 
her skull and the pattern of rainfall that summer. 

Surrey Police’s missing person’s inquiry had become a murder hunt, and 
they renewed their efforts to track down her killer, searching the sex 
offenders register for locals to Yateley Heath, interviewing people who 
knew the area well, as well as retracing their steps and going back to 
interview those men who might have known her at school or through her 
friends. 

No DNA from anybody else was found at the site where Milly’s body 
was discovered. None of her clothes were found, nor any of her belongings: 
not her mobile phone, not her purse, not her backpack. She had been 
dumped there naked and alone, her mortal remains left to perish 


unprotected against the elements for six long months. To remind themselves 
of the tragedy of her death the police even kept a photograph of her skull 
darkened brown by its period in the open air, a stark contrast to her white 
teeth — the teeth that had been the only means of identifying her. No one 
who saw it could fail to be moved. 

Surrey Police felt passionately that they had to do whatever they could to 
bring Milly’s killer to justice and strained every sinew to do so. They even 
targeted her IT-recruitment-consultant dad Bob, subjecting him — though he 
did not know it at the time — to covert surveillance, bugging his phones and 
car, as they explored every inch of his relationship with his younger 
daughter. They trawled his computer for dark secrets, but found nothing 
incriminating whatsoever. 

Milly’s memory, meanwhile, was marked by a memorial garden at 
Heathside School, and her parents set up a charity in her name — Milly’s 
Fund — to help educate young people about their personal safety, and how to 
protect it. Milly even had a deep-crimson sweet-pea flower named in her 
honour and to keep her memory alive. But in spite of the relentless 
publicity, the heartbreaking appeals from her parents, the television 
documentaries, the endless police interviews and the thousands of separate 
suggestions from the public, not a single suspect was found for her murder. 

The Surrey Police investigation was to stretch on for years, but Operation 
Ruby drew a blank. Milly Dowler may have been found, but her killer had 
not. 


10. Keeping Up Appearances 


‘Fine words and an insinuating appearance are seldom associated with true virtue.’ 
Confucius, Analects 


In the weeks after Levi Bellfield dramatically whisked Emma Mills and 
their children back to Little Benty from Walton-on-Thames on that Saturday 
in March 2002, his panic attacks grew steadily more severe. Without 
warning, and for no apparent reason, he would start shaking and then break 
out in unexpected, drenching sweats that rendered him all but unable to 
move. He would do his best to laugh it off, blustering that he ‘didn’t know 
what had come over him’, but Mills knew in her heart that something had 
changed. 

‘Levi wasn’t quite the same after we left Collingwood Place,’ she was to 
confess to her friends nearly three years later. No matter how much he tried 
to keep up appearances, in the darkness of the night there was no 
concealing the fact that he had crossed some kind of Rubicon. Bellfield was 
still working as a nightclub doorman, now also at a club called Park Avenue 
in Richmond as well as the two original clubs, but he seemed distracted, not 
quite the same big-mouthed, bullying ‘Jack the Lad’ that he had been in the 
previous year. It was almost as though he had frightened himself. He wasn’t 
even quite as interested in Atkins, whom he had been seeing since the 
previous summer. In May 2002 their relationship just ‘sort of fizzled out’, 
and it looked for a moment as though this latest member of the harem of 
women he had taken such trouble to build up around him might be the last. 

There were shakes and night terrors in private, but in public Bellfield did 
everything to prove that he was still firmly in control, and his temper 
certainly hadn’t improved. His response to the panic attacks was to become 


even more violent whenever anyone annoyed him, and to do so with such 
force that he seemed to have lost all sense of self-control. 

One friend who experienced his rapidly escalating violent nature was 
Kingston, the man who was later to insist that he had been in the car with 
him when Anna-Maria Rennie had almost been abducted on the edge of 
Twickenham. By the summer of 2002 Kingston was literally terrified of 
Bellfield, the man who had started off supplying him with cannabis and 
then had gradually drawn him into his drug-dealing business, and he had 
every reason to be. Kingston was assaulted repeatedly by Bellfield in 
arguments over the drug profits that one may have owed to the other. 

The most dramatic example came in the summer of 2002, when Bellfield 
claimed that Kingston owed him £3,800 over a series of drug deals. The 
two men were at the house in Little Benty when the row started, but it 
quickly got out of hand — so much so that Bellfield produced a shotgun and 
proceeded to threaten Kingston with it. In fear of his life, Kingston ran out 
of the house and away down the cul-de-sac, with Bellfield chasing after 
him, still brandishing the shotgun — but no shots were actually fired. 

It wasn’t the only occasion when Kingston was threatened with a gun by 
Bellfield, but he never reported the bouncer to the police, nor did he break 
off their professional relationship over drugs. Kingston simply elected to 
suffer in silence, aware that after every tantrum Bellfield would suddenly 
become overcome with guilt, and apologize profusely for the violence he 
had threatened only moments before. 

Like someone suffering from a form of bi-polar disorder the fat bouncer 
seemed to oscillate dramatically between extremes of emotion, ferociously 
angry at one moment, utterly repentant the next, apparently unaware of 
exactly how unstable he had become. Any control that he might once have 
had over his actions and emotions was slipping away. 

Perhaps to convince himself that everything was exactly as it had always 
been Bellfield launched into another relationship with a teenager. In the 
summer of 2002, he started seeing a sixteen-year-old named J— Tilley. 
Like so many of the very young women in his life, Tilley first encountered 
Bellfield outside a nightclub and she was also aware that he lived — some of 
the time at least — in Little Benty with Emma Mills and their two children. 
Bellfield did not let that inhibit him, however. He had also recently rented 
another flat on the Oriel Estate in Hanworth, barely half a mile from where 


Anna-Maria Rennie had been attacked, to which he took his other young 
women. 

Significantly, 39, Crosby Close, the new flat, was just as difficult to find 
as his house at Little Benty, unless you knew exactly where to look. A 
visitor had to make his or her way through a maze of alleyways and car 
parks before eventually reaching it, tucked far away from the road. 
Bellfield’s appetite to find a lair that made him hard to find had not deserted 
him. 

He had reason to find one, because in the autumn of 2002 Bellfield 
decided to branch out from working as a nightclub bouncer and drug-dealer 
and take on another occupation which offered large amounts of ready 
money, providing he wasn’t afraid to use intimidation. Bellfield turned his 
hand to wheel-clamping. As far as Bellfield was concerned the wheel- 
clamper’s life was too good to be true. He could arrange clamping contracts 
with offices, clubs and shops across London which guaranteed the owners 
that no one would be able to park illegally on their property. If anyone were 
foolhardy enough to do so — against the instructions he would place on the 
parking area — he would clamp their cars and then charge extortionate prices 
to have the clamps removed. If the vehicles’ owners objected it was not a 
problem. Bellfield would deal with them in precisely the same way that he 
did with angry clubbers in the queue at one of his nightclubs — with the 
threat of violence. After all, he was still carrying the knuckle-duster and the 
baseball bat with him in the car whenever he went to work. 

According to his friend Spiers, who had worked with him on the doors at 
Royales in Uxbridge, Bellfield started in the clamping business with a man 
called Joe Smith, known as ‘Jimmy Stockings’, and his two brothers, Aaron 
and John, who taught him the business. Like Bellfield, the Smiths were 
travellers. 

In no time at all Bellfield had left Jimmy Stockings behind him and 
branched out on his own with a company called Access Controlled Parking, 
and to help in his new business he recruited as many of his friends as he 
could. 

One person Bellfield turned to for help was twenty-three-year-old L— 
Smith, who had been a friend of Spiers for the past four years, since they 
had met when he was a doorman at the Works nightclub in Kingston. 
Bellfield met Smith regularly at Spiers’s house, and in late October 2002 


told her that he was going into the clamping business and asked if she 
would like a job helping him. 

‘I would be there when Levi and Spiers were clamping,’ she explained 
later, ‘and I would answer their phones for them, calls from people wanting 
their cars unclamped. Basically I just sat in the car all day, but because I 
spent more and more time with Levi, I got to know him a bit better.’ 

As time passed Bellfield gradually signed up clamping contracts around 
some of the areas he normally worked as a doorman, including a nightclub 
in Park Royal, West London, a pub in Hounslow, an estate agent’s office in 
Addlestone, a telecom shop in Woking and a carpet shop in Staines. 

As his clamping business expanded, so the young Smith quickly came to 
see her new boss in a different light. ‘To be honest I thought Levi was a bit 
of a prat and arrogant,’ she was to say. ‘He would wind people up a lot. I 
remember once that he clamped somebody even before they had got out of 
the car. We didn’t get on too well.’ 

‘Levi fancied me, he didn’t hide that,’ Smith admitted. ‘He would say 
that he wanted to sleep with me and things like that. I would say I had better 
taste. I think that is why he didn’t like me, because I turned him down.’ 

One other thing was clear. Smith didn’t like being left alone with 
Bellfield and told Spiers so firmly. In particular Smith disapproved of 
Bellfield’s habit of whistling at thirteen- or fourteen-year-old schoolgirls in 
short skirts when he saw them in the street. The fact that he would then 
shout ‘Do you want some sweets?’ distressed her. She remembered one 
occasion when she was with him outside a parade of shops not far from 
Little Benty when he had kept going into a shop where there were two or 
three girls in their school uniform. Smith told Bellfield to ‘stop perving’, 
but it didn’t put him off in the slightest. ‘He did the same sort of thing on a 
number of other occasions,’ she would remember. ‘It must have been really 
intimidating for the kids because Levi isn’t a small man.’ 

It wasn’t just Bellfield’s attitude to schoolgirls that dismayed Smith, 
however. She also became increasingly angry about the fact that he wanted 
to have sex with her, even though she knew he was living with Emma Mills. 
‘He kept wanting to come over to mine to see me,’ she would explain, 
‘which I didn’t want. So I told him he was a fat idiot.’ 

The ever-touchy Bellfield — especially when it came to his weight — told 
Smith she should ‘watch her back’ because she would ‘be sorry she said 
that’, although, in fact, Bellfield never took revenge on the young woman. 


The two simply lost contact, while he reserved his anger for other women — 
young women who were complete strangers he had stalked at night. 
Bellfield’s appetite for driving around west London at night looking for 
female prey hadn’t dimmed. Far from it, as his clamping business expanded 
it seemed to grow in intensity. He took an ever-increasing pleasure in 
boasting to the friends who went out clamping with him about what he 
would do to ‘the slags’ when he caught up with them. 

The clamping business also gave Bellfield the financial muscle to 
increase his collection of cars. The extra vehicles were necessary because 
he would often travel to a clamping site with both a car and a van to carry 
the clamping equipment. But there was the added attraction that it gave him 
access to a wide variety of vehicles, making his movements even more 
difficult to trace. 

Wheel-clamping was a lucrative business. Bellfield charged up to £215 to 
remove a clamp, as well as up to £500 for a tow, and he always demanded 
the money in cash. Given the fact that he was clamping a minimum of thirty 
cars a day, he could certainly afford a new car. It was bringing him in more 
than £30,000 a week in cash. With the proceeds, Bellfield bought himself a 
second-hand silver five-door Vauxhall Corsa hatchback in early November 
2002 to use for clamping. He signed the registration document in his own 
name and organized finance for the purchase in the name of his company, 
Access Controlled Parking. The car’s registration number was Y57 RJU, 
and it would come to play a significant part in his life over the next few 
months, not least because he used it to drive around west London at night 
stalking potential victims. 

One of Bellfield’s favourite methods of stalking was to drive slowly past 
buses at night and look inside to see if he could spot a single young woman 
alone who was just about to get off. He would then follow her once she was 
on foot. 

One young woman who may well have had the misfortune to come into 
contact with Bellfield in the last months of 2002 was Sonia Salvitierra, who 
happened to be walking up Hampton Road in Twickenham on 5 November 
at about 10.30 in the evening. Just as she arrived at the junction with 
Trafalgar Road — only a few hundred yards from Twickenham Green and 
close to a bus stop — a man appeared out of nowhere and hit her over the 
head with a blunt object before running off and then driving away in a car. 
The police later believed that it might have been a white Ford Sierra Estate 


car, although it might also have been a silver Vauxhall Corsa. They were not 
certain, and neither was the unfortunate victim. 

Could the attack have been carried out by Bellfield on his nocturnal 
wanderings around west London? After his arrest in November 2004 on 
suspicion of the murder of Amélie Delegrange on Twickenham Green, DCI 
Colin Sutton’s murder squad certainly became convinced that it was, but he 
was never to be charged with the offence. 

The murder squad were equally convinced that another teenager had been 
another of his victims after she was hit on the head with a blunt object by a 
man that ran away and then drove off in a car just a few weeks after the 
Bonfire Night attack on Sonia Salvitierra. This time the vehicle that was 
used was probably a white Bedford pick-up truck — though, again, neither 
the police nor the victim could be certain. Jesse Wilson, who was only 
sixteen, was attacked at 8.45 p.m. on the evening of 8 January 2003 outside 
number 2, Walpole Gardens in Twickenham, once again near a bus stop, 
and just across Strawberry Hill golf course from the Salvitierra incident. 
She received massive head and facial injuries after being struck on the back 
of the head with a heavy instrument, quite possibly some form of hammer. 

Significantly, Walpole Gardens was barely 50 yards from the shadowy 
alleyway leading down from Strawberry Hill railway station that Bellfield 
liked to hide in when he was ‘stalking’ victims while living with Jo 
Collings. Was she another victim? No one can be sure. 

What is not in doubt is that Hampton Road in Twickenham and Walpole 
Road in Strawberry Hill were very much part of Bellfield’s patch, the 
square mile or two of west London that he had lived in, drunk in and driven 
round endlessly over the years, a part of the capital where he knew ‘all the 
back doubles’. It was an area in which he felt entirely at home. The forensic 
psychologist Professor David Canter of Liverpool University has pointed 
out: ‘Where a criminal operates is one of the most distinctive features of the 
shadow that he casts.’ Canter calls it their ‘geographical centre of gravity’, 
and this small section of West London was the epicentre of Bellfield’s 
universe. 

If these two random attacks were indeed carried out by Bellfield, they 
proved not only his appetite for random violence, but also his increasing 
belief that he could get away with anything he set his mind too. He was 
refining his skill as a stalker and a ‘blitz attacker’, and his confidence was 
growing by leaps and bounds. Like the increasingly obsessive Cuban 


criminal Tony Montana in Scarface, the 1983 film starring Al Pacino, the 
more he risked and the more he got away with it, the more convinced he 
became that nothing and no one could stand in his way. 

Kingston saw that all too clearly in December 2002, when — after another 
argument about money — Bellfield held a revolver to his head at the house 
in Little Benty and threatened to pull the trigger. Again Kingston was 
literally terrified, but again didn’t report the assault. And, as usual, Bellfield 
laughed it off afterwards, suggesting it was nothing but a ‘bit of fun’. 

Another ‘bit of fun’ took place on New Year’s Eve that year in Laurel 
Lane, West Drayton, just round the corner from Little Benty. Kingston, and 
another of Bellfield’s friends, Joe Ryan, were at a party in a block of flats in 
Laurel Lane just off the Harmondsworth Road, which crosses the M4 
motorway on a bridge. The New Year’s Eve party was described by 
Kingston as a ‘free for all’ for anyone who fancied it, which meant that he 
had no idea of the identities of many of the people who were there — except, 
of course, Bellfield and Ryan. The host was a keen fisherman, with a rather 
plump, ginger-haired, fourteen-year-old daughter. As midnight approached, 
the party came to what Kingston called ‘an abrupt halt’ when the father 
accused Bellfield of having ‘touched up’ his daughter in the flat’s toilet. 
Kingston and Ryan — along with most of the other guests — quickly left the 
party and fled back to the safety of their own homes, but Bellfield remained 
at the flat. As far as Kingston knew, the police were never called, and the 
matter was ‘resolved’. Afterwards Bellfield refused to discuss the incident 
with his friends, although the rumour among some of the guests was that he 
had actually sexually assaulted the girl. If he had, the incident served only 
to confirm his by now certain conviction that he could get away with 
anything. 

It was a conviction that would lead to murder. 

Part of the area that Bellfield knew very well was around Hampton in 
Middlesex, south-west of Twickenham and not far from the A316 artery out 
of London. His aunt had lived there in Fearnley Crescent, and his former 
partner Jo Collings had kept horses at the stables in Oak Avenue. His own 
sister had also kept a pony at the stables, and he had visited the stables 
regularly with her over the past two years. And it was here, barely half a 
mile from the stables, that shortly after midnight on Tuesday, 4 February 
2003 a nineteen-year-old blonde named Marsha McDonnell was hit on the 
head by a random attacker outside number 60, Priory Road, just yards from 


her parents’ front door. But, unlike Sonia Salvitierra and Jesse Wilson just 
weeks earlier, Marsha did not survive. 

It was just 17 minutes after midnight on that February evening when 
Marsha got off the number 111 bus after her evening at the cinema with her 
friends. And at the very moment she did so the closed circuit television 
cameras mounted on the double-decker revealed a car driving towards it, 
which slowed as it passed and then stopped just a few yards further on at 
the entrance to Priory Road. The video footage showed the car stopping 
suddenly in the moments after Marsha got off, its red brake lights standing 
out in the inky night. As prosecuting counsel Brian Altman QC was later to 
tell the jury at Bellfield’s trial for the murder of Marsha McDonnell, there 
was ‘no obvious reason why at 12.17 a.m. the car should have slowed and 
suddenly come to a stop where it does other than ... because of an interest 
in the bus and its disembarking lone female passenger’. 

It was after midnight, the streets were quiet, there was no other traffic, 
and the CCTV cameras on the bus revealed that the car was a silver- 
coloured five-door Vauxhall Corsa hatchback. No one knows exactly what 
happened next. No eyewitness saw what happened in the next six or seven 
minutes — between the time that Marsha got off the bus and the time that 
she was suddenly and brutally attacked. 

What is known, however, is that she was being stalked by the car that 
was caught on the bus’s video cameras. There can be no doubt about that 
because, as she walked the few hundred yards home, she was also being 
watched by another CCTV camera, this time one mounted on a 
greengrocer’s shop at number 72A Priory Road. The camera revealed that 
within a minute and a half of Marsha getting off her bus a car was parking 
in Priory Road at its junction with Bloxham Crescent. 

It was just before 12.20 when Marsha was attacked without warning 
outside number 60 Priory Road. Someone had run up behind her and hit her 
brutally, and fatally, on the left side of her head — but that someone was not 
picked up on any of the CCTV cameras. 

Immediately after Marsha’s death the Metropolitan Police launched a 
full-scale murder inquiry to find her killer. One problem the police had was 
tracing the silver Vauxhall Corsa that had been captured on the video 
cameras. In spite of widespread publicity and persistent appeals for help 
from the public, no one came forward to say that they had been driving their 


Corsa down Percy Road in Hampton in the early hours of that February 
morning. 

It was to take the police more than three years to track down the car, and 
to do so they had to consider no fewer than 600,000 combinations of 
registration numbers until they finally identified the owners of 178 
Vauxhalls that matched the video footage. One of them was the silver 
hatchback Y57 RJU that Bellfield had purchased the previous November to 
use in his new clamping business. But that hadn’t proved easy to track back 
to him as, significantly, and for no apparent reason, Bellfield had sold the 
Corsa on 11 February 2002, just a week after Marsha’s murder. 

Emma Mills, who remembered going to buy the Corsa with Bellfield, 
later told the police that he had said he had sold it because he ‘couldn’t 
afford the repayments’. But he didn’t charge top price for it — so keen was 
he to get rid of it. He sold it to a man called Sean James for £1,500 and an 
elderly blue Ford Escort van, which was probably worth £650, even though 
Bellfield had paid £6,300 for the Corsa just three months before. 

But selling the Corsa wasn’t the only sudden decision Bellfield was to 
take in the days after Marsha McDonnell’s murder. He also announced to 
Emma Mills that they and the children were all going to take a holiday to 
Tenerife, the largest of the Spanish Canary islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
even though their elder daughter Lucy was still at primary school. A trip 
abroad in term time was unheard of. Bellfield’s explanation to Mills for the 
sudden trip was that he had been ‘doing well at wheel-clamping’, and the 
weather had turned for the worse, so he ‘wanted a bit of sun’. He booked 
the holiday through Thomas Cook on Saturday, 8 February 2003, just four 
days after Marsha McDonnell’s killing. The family were to leave Gatwick 
Airport on Friday, 14 February and return on 21 February and were to stay 
at a self-catering apartment in the Playa de las Americas. They even 
decided to take the family friend Richard ‘Yosser’ Hughes with them. 

So Emma Mills and her children, Lucy and William, drove to Gatwick 
with Richard Hughes on the night of Thursday, 13 February and stayed at 
the airport Holiday Inn to be sure to be there in time to catch the morning 
flight. But Bellfield didn’t go with them, he turned up later — carrying 
£2,000 in Euro notes for the holiday, which had already cost him £1,300. 

In retrospect the reasons for selling the Corsa and taking a holiday out of 
the blue were clear enough. Bellfield was intent on disposing of a car that 
could have been incriminating as quickly as possible and then leaving the 


country in case the police came looking for him. It was a trick he had used 
before — ‘making myself scarce’ as he liked to put it — by disappearing from 
his usual haunts, just in case the police came looking for him. 

As Brian Altman QC explained at the Old Bailey, the police and 
prosecution were convinced that the car driving past the bus after midnight 
on Tuesday, 4 February 2003 was not only a silver five-door hatchback 
Vauxhall Corsa but also Bellfield’s Vauxhall Corsa, which, together with 
the evidence that the attack wasn’t carried out by a pedestrian but the 
occupant of a car, ‘should, we say, compel you to conclude that Levi 
Bellfield murdered Marsha McDonnell’. 

As Levi Bellfield would discover in February 2008, the jury agreed with 
the police and prosecution and found him guilty of Marsha McDonnell’s 
murder. But that day of reckoning was a long way off. For the moment, 
Bellfield was free to enjoy his holiday and, even more terrifyingly, to kill 
again. 


11. Mr Treacle 


‘Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits them all. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


No sooner had Levi Bellfield returned from his week’s holiday on the 
Canary Islands with Emma Mills, their children and Richard ‘Yosser’ 
Hughes than he started to plan another holiday. It was as if he suddenly had 
no wish to stay at home and wanted to put as much distance as he possible 
could between himself and Little Benty. 

Why? The answer is clear enough. The shadow of Marsha McDonnell’s 
killing was hanging over him, and he wanted to escape it by any means 
possible. But that didn’t just mean leaving the country, it also meant leaving 
Little Benty. 

After the beginning of March in 2003 Bellfield started to spend more and 
more time at the flat at 39, Crosby Close, which he had rented from the man 
who had arranged for the finance to help him by the Vauxhall Corsa. He 
even took advantage of yet another flat in Hayes of which he had the use. 
And at the end of April Bell field took Emma and the children back to 
Tenerife for another week, although this time he invited Christine 
Hawgood’s fourteen-year-old daughter Gemma to go with them to the self- 
catering apartment in the Playa de las Americas. His aim was to present a 
calm, unflustered appearance to the world, for Bellfield was shrewd enough 
to realize that the appearance of nervousness — even to his clamping crew — 
could weaken him. 

This meant that Bellfield went to enormous lengths to conceal his true 
intentions about anything — be it his clamping business, exactly where he 
was living, or indeed whom he was living with. He would dissemble about 


anything and everything, presenting the world with a tissue of lies so great 
that ‘Yosser’ Hughes nicknamed him ‘Mr Treacle’ for the sheer scale of his 
ability to conceal the truth. 

Bellfield continued to expand his wheel-clamping business. He would 
clamp cars at random, and then tell the frightened motorist that they had 
parked illegally, when clearly they had not. It was a perfect scam for a man 
who was prepared to back up his lies with the threat of violence. The style 
was such a success that, at the end of March 2003, after coming back from 
Tenerife, Bellfield began taking on more extra staff to help him. One man 
he invited to join him was Noel Moran, then almost nineteen, who had been 
at school with another of his regular clampers, T— Morgan. 

Moran remembered later that he started to work for ‘Lee’ — as he knew 
Bellfield — in March 2003 and went to a large number of clamping sites 
with him, including ones in Acton, Woking, Addlestone, Staines, Sunbury, 
Hounslow, West Drayton, Hounslow and Hersham, near Walton-on- 
Thames, as well as newer sites further away in Bicester in Oxfordshire and 
Chichester in West Sussex. 

‘I would get a day or two notice of which site to go to,’ Moran would 
recall, ‘and I would usually pick up one of his cars.” Moran would drive to 
whichever flat Bellfield was at on that particular morning and park his car. 
He would then use one of Bellfield’s cars for the day before dropping it off 
later and collecting his own. 

The fleet of cars and vans that Bellfield had at his disposal expanded as 
his wheel-clamping business became steadily more successful. They 
included a white Ford Courier van, a white Transit tow-truck with a red 
stripe on the side, a Citroén Berlingo, a Peugeot van, a green Metro, a red 
Peugeot 306 saloon, a black BMW, a red Toyota Land Cruiser and a white 
Toyota Previa ‘space cruiser’. Both the distinctive Ford Courier van, with 
its blacked-out back windows and the registration number of P610 XCN, 
and the Toyota Previa ‘space cruiser’, also with blacked-out windows and 
with its registration number of K885 EFL, would come to play a crucial 
part in Bellfield’s life over the coming months. But, for the moment at least, 
they were simply the tools of his rapidly expanding trade. 

Clamping at so many diverse locations and using so many different cars 
and vans guaranteed that Bellfield remained elusive during the spring and 
summer of 2003. Never in one place for very long, and never permanently 
in residence at Little Benty, he would go to ever-increasing lengths to 


ensure that his whereabouts were a mystery to everyone — even his 
clamping crew. Bellfield also made sure that Emma Mills was never sure 
where he was, except when they went on holiday together, which they now 
did with astonishing regularity. 

At the end of April, for example, and again between late June and early 
August, they spent time in a caravan belonging to a woman they had met in 
Tenerife earlier in the year, Michelle Wickham. Her caravan was on a site in 
Kent, but it wasn’t the only caravan that Bellfield had access to. He also 
used one based at a site on the Isle of Sheppey. Caravans were difficult to 
track down and were part of the backbone of the ‘travellers’ life-style. They 
provided him with the perfect place to hide. 

By the beginning of September 2003 Bellfield was back in Tenerife for 
another week, his third trip to the Canary Island in less than eight months. 
Once again he took Richard Hughes with Emma and the children, but this 
time he also invited their new friend, Michelle Wickham. His fellow 
clamper, Joe Ryan and his wife Rachel Brazil, who owned their own 
apartment in the same complex, joined them. All three of the trips to 
Tenerife were organized at the last minute by Bellfield and he never 
consulted Emma Mills about them. ‘Levi wasn’t like that,’ she would admit 
later. ‘You didn’t question his decisions. You just accepted them.’ 

Certainly his neighbours in Little Benty were well aware that Bellfield 
was not a man to be questioned, or trifled with. Like Kingston, they had 
seen at first hand how violently he would react if ever his decisions were 
questioned. A Scot called Gary, who was in his thirties and lived next door 
at 13, Little Benty with his wife Trisha, found that out to his cost in the 
autumn of 2003. 

Outside in the cul-de-sac — and on the green verge opposite the houses — 
Bellfield regularly worked on his clamping cars and vans together with two 
members of his clamping crew. One afternoon, as Spiers was to recall later, 
Bellfield’s neighbour Gary made the mistake of coming out of his house to 
complain about the litter of cars and vans on their shared driveway and the 
green opposite. Bellfield’s reaction was dramatic. 

‘I saw Levi run across the road and wrestle Gary to the ground in Gary’s 
front garden,’ Spiers remembered. ‘Levi picked up one of Gary’s 
flowerpots and smashed it over Gary’s head.’ He then calmly went back to 
working on the cars with the other clampers. Bellfield’s attack left his 


neighbour with a cut to his head and a black eye. Not long afterwards he 
and his wife left Little Benty altogether to return to Scotland. 

Bellfield’s habit of suddenly escalating into violence, which had been 
growing rapidly since the move back from Walton-on-Thames, was by now 
well established, as was his equally rapid oscillation back to seeing it as ‘a 
joke’. What was not a joke, however, was the fact that early in November 
2003 a young woman named Dawn Brunton was hit over the head by a man 
at Hatton Cross, hardly any distance at all from Little Benty. The attack 
took place on Bonfire Night, exactly a year after the attack on Sonia 
Salvitierra, but Bellfield was never charged with either offence. 

Just a few weeks later, however, came an attack which did see Bellfield 
face a charge. At about 7.40 on the misty evening of 16 December 2003, a 
thirty-four-year-old Albanian woman named Irma Dragoshi, who had lived 
in London for many years, was attacked in a remarkably similar way. That 
night Irma had left the hairdressing salon in Slough where she worked to 
travel home to the flat in west London that she shared with her husband, 
Astrit. As usually happened when she worked late she was given a lift part 
of the way home by her employer, Ruth Baker, and so — at about 7.20 that 
evening — she was dropped off at a bus stop in Longford Village, on the old 
Bath Road, which runs from east to west parallel to one of Heathrow 
airport’s runways and its perimeter road. 

It was, of course, dark by the time Irma found herself waiting for a 
number 81 bus, not far from the White Horse pub on the north side of the 
road and near an old-fashioned telephone box. But Irma had her mobile 
phone with her, so there was no need for her to use the telephone box. There 
was a distinct chill in the air, and there was no one else around. 

The bus Irma was waiting for should have arrived at 7.30, but on that 
particular night it was running late, and so she phoned her husband to tell 
him she had been delayed. As she did so Irma had the phone in her right 
hand and was listening with her right ear, with the hood of her coat up and 
facing in the direction of the White Horse pub and away from the road. By 
now it was about 7.40. 

That was the last memory Irma had of the evening. The next thing she 
recalled was waking up in Hillingdon hospital in the early hours of the 
following morning suffering from a crippling pain in the back of her head, 
and with a large lump on her scalp to prove it. Her eyes were black and blue 


and swollen, and she had a terrible headache and was feeling perpetually 
dizzy. Nothing had been stolen, but her mobile had been damaged. 

It was her husband who helped the police to piece together exactly what 
had happened to his wife. He told them that she had phoned him the 
previous evening to tell him that she had been dropped off by her boss and 
that there was now another woman standing beside her at the bus stop 
waiting for the number 81. 

Quite suddenly, and out of the blue, Mr Dragoshi explained, he heard his 
wife scream, and the phone went dead. He immediately rang back, and it 
was answered by an Englishwoman who passed the phone to Irma, who by 
now was lying on the ground in Old Bath Road. He spoke to his wife for a 
minute or two, and she told him that she had been hit over the head from 
behind and that she was in great pain. 

The moment Astrit Dragoshi rang off he called the emergency services 
and gave them the location of the attack on his wife. He then called a mini- 
cab and went to the scene himself, where he found her sitting in an 
ambulance with her head in her hands. 

The couple were taken to Hillingdon hospital together, where Irma was 
able to tell a doctor what had happened before being sedated and left to 
sleep. But the following morning she had no recollection whatever of what 
had happened the night before, or indeed what she had said to the doctor. 

The landlord of the White Horse pub was also able to tell the police 
something of what had gone on at the bus stop. He told them that he had 
found Irma on the ground, in floods of tears, and speaking in a foreign 
language. He was then joined by the English lady who had been in the 
telephone box when the attack took place, and they both tried to comfort 
Irma. Within a couple of minutes a number 81 bus had arrived, and a 
hysterical and disoriented Irma Dragoshi had insisted that she be allowed to 
get on to it. So the publican helped her on board and she sat down on one of 
the seats with her head in her hands, unable to move. At that very moment a 
second number 81 arrived, and, realizing that Irma was in no state to be 
moved, the other passengers on the first bus abandoned it and got on to the 
second. The English lady who had been in the telephone box joined them, 
and the second bus left. 

Irma Dragoshi was left waiting for the ambulance and the police with the 
first bus driver and the publican, and it was while she was sitting on the bus 
that the police arrived, at 8.28 that evening, about forty-five minutes after 


the original incident. Irma managed to tell the two constables who found 
her that a man had tried to snatch the mobile phone out of her hand, but 
when she had struggled to hang on to it she had been struck on the back of 
the head by something — she didn’t know what. The two officers rapidly 
carried out a search of the area but didn’t find anything that might have 
been used as a blunt instrument in the attack. The officers then helped Irma 
into the ambulance, and she left for Hillingdon hospital with her husband. 

To the police at the time it was an extraordinary, mindless piece of 
violence, an attack on an innocent woman without warning and for no 
discernible reason — but one which saw her brutally injured. Irma’s injuries 
were so severe that she wasn’t able to return to work for more than a month, 
and, even more significantly, she was never again able to remember 
anything about what had happened to her that night at the number 81 bus 
stop. What was not in doubt, however, was that the seriousness of her 
injuries meant that whoever had hit her over the head had intended to cause 
her the gravest harm. 

As Brian Altman QC later explained for the prosecution at the Old Bailey 
at Levi Bellfield’s trial for Irma’s attempted murder: ‘If you accept that 
Irma Dragoshi was struck over the back of the head with a blunt instrument 
with such force as to produce such a debilitating injury, that can only have 
been done with an intention either to kill her or at the very least to cause her 
really serious bodily harm ... Her attacker could hardly have intended 
anything less when he hit her over the head in that entirely deliberate and 
unprovoked way.’ 

But who had hit Irma Dragoshi over the head? 

One man who claimed he knew was twenty-four-year-old Morgan, one of 
Bellfield’s clamping crew, who later told the police that he had been with 
Bellfield on that December night in 2003. Indeed they had been driving 
around west London in Emma Mills’s black Volkswagen Golf, registration 
number M404 WEH. 

‘We were driving in Bath Road,’ he was to say, ‘past the McDonald’s. 
Levi ignored the No Entry sign, which only allows buses through ... I can’t 
remember what time this was, but it was dark. Suddenly Levi just pulled 
over. He turned the headlights off and then the engine. Levi said, “ ’Ere, 
watch this.” I didn’t know why he had stopped or what he meant. Levi got 
out the car and as he did so he said, “Jump in the driver’s seat.” I got in the 
seat still not knowing what was going on.’ 


Bellfield had parked on the opposite side of the Old Bath Road, about 
four bus lengths down from the White Horse pub. But from where they had 
parked Morgan could clearly see a woman on a mobile phone. According to 
Morgan, Bellfield, who had pulled the hood of his tracksuit top up as he had 
got out of the car, ‘jogged up to her and put his arm out and grabbed her 
shoulder’. 

‘I thought that he was going for her handbag, which, I remember, was 
over her shoulder,’ he said. ‘I still didn’t know what was going on. Levi 
grabbed her with one hand and spun her around. It was one action.’ 

Morgan then saw Bellfield crouched over Irma pulling at her handbag, 
only to stand up and carry on jogging away from their car and past the pub. 
‘He went past the pub and then crossed the road,’ Morgan explained. Then, 
still jogging, he came back towards the car. 

‘I was shocked. I couldn’t believe what he had done,’ Morgan went on. 
‘As he jogged back towards the car, he crossed over ... to the driver’s side. 
I jumped over the gear stick and back into the passenger seat. Levi got in. 
He turned the engine on but not the lights. He drove off past the pub then 
turned the lights on. Levi was laughing. I couldn’t believe it.’ 

Bellfield then drove back to the garage area behind his house at Little 
Benty and parked the VW Golf, which took about five minutes. ‘We never 
spoke about what had happened during the journey,’ Morgan said later. “He 
had stopped laughing and we sat in silence. We both got out and we both 
said goodbye.’ 

Morgan never told anyone what he had seen that night until after 
Bellfield’s arrest on suspicion of murder, a year later. 

‘There was no way I was going to tell anyone about it,’ he said, ‘because 
Levi Bellfield has made me feel scared and bullied for as long as I’ve 
known him. He generally makes you feel like you have to do what he tells 
you ... If you don’t, he verbally threatens you. He lives off his reputation, 
and it is safe to say I am frightened of him. I felt that, if Pd have told 
someone about it and it had got back to him, he would have beaten me up.’ 

In fact there was another reason why Morgan was frightened of Bellfield. 
There was more than a hint of sexual jealousy between the two men, 
because Morgan’s new fiancée, Tilley, had had a sexual relationship with 
Bellfield before she had left him to become Morgan’s permanent partner. 

‘I was more scared for my girlfriend and still am,’ Morgan was to tell the 
police, and he had every reason to be. He had seen at first hand Bellfield’s 


attitude to young women and his capacity for violence against anyone who 
disobeyed him. 

But when Morgan’s recollection of the events of that cold, misty 
December night in 2003 were told to Levi Bellfield after his arrest on 
suspicion of attempted murder, his version of what happened was 
significantly different. The man ‘Yosser’ Hughes had nicknamed Mr 
Treacle insisted that it had been Morgan who had carried out the attack on 
Irma Dragoshi, and not him. Although the police were never to seriously 
suspect Morgan, it wasn’t for want of Bellfield’s trying. Bellfield admitted 
that he had been in the car with Morgan that night, but had been so shocked 
at what Morgan had done that he had driven the car away from the attack 
and then waited at the end of the road. He also insisted that his fellow 
wheel-clamper hadn’t hit Irma over the head but had merely ‘pulled’ at her 
handbag, and she had hit her head on the ground when she fell. 

So what was the truth? Mr Treacle was certainly capable of lying, and 
Morgan had no history of attacking young women out of the blue and 
without reason. But he had every reason not to tell the police, or anyone 
else, what had happened. 

Bellfield had used the attack to prove to Morgan exactly what he was 
capable of and, just as significantly, to bind Morgan to the crime. If he 
continued to say nothing to the police, Morgan was therefore complicit in it 
and compromised. It gave Bellfield a considerable hold over an 
impressionable twenty-one-year-old. 

In the end no one could be quite sure what had happened to Irma 
Dragoshi on that misty December evening. She said she had been hit on the 
head, but Bellfield insisted that she had hit her head on the ground, and the 
two police officers couldn’t find a weapon. Meanwhile Morgan wasn’t able 
to say with any conviction that Bellfield had hit her over the head during 
the struggle. In the end Levi Bellfield was not found guilty of the attempted 
murder of Irma Dragoshi. 

As far as he was concerned in December 2003 the attack underlined once 
again that he could do whatever he wanted, whenever he wanted to. The 
police hadn’t questioned him about Marsha McDonnell. His new wheel- 
clamping business was expanding, as was his drug-dealing operation, and 
he was now working as a doorman at The Sorting Room in Twickenham, as 
well as his other clubs. On top of that Emma Mills had discovered that she 
was pregnant again with their third child. 


Perhaps it was the pregnancy, or perhaps it was simply a matter of habit, 
but no sooner had Bellfield learned that he was to become a father again — 
for at least the eighth time — he launched into a new relationship with 
another young blonde teenager. Her name was Terri Carroll, and she was 
only fifteen. Provocative, confident and certainly sexually aware, Carroll 
had first met Bellfield through their mutual friend Morgan, outside the 
school in Hayes, West London, where she was studying for her GCSEs. As 
she later told the press, ‘I was instantly attracted to him. I thought it was 
cool that an older guy paid me attention. He was funny, charming and kind 
in the beginning.’ Bellfield’s apparent maturity clearly attracted Carroll, 
although once again his natural gift for bending the truth was at the fore: the 
thirty-five-year-old Bellfield told Carroll he was in fact twenty-eight. It was 
also his ability to spend money on his new girlfriend that won her over: ‘He 
would take me out for dinner, pay for taxis home, and he bought me a 
mobile phone and presents.’ Unsurprisingly, the young woman, who had 
spent some of her childhood in care, was bowled over by the overwhelming 
attention. As she became increasingly infatuated with him she chose not to 
tell her family or friends about the relationship, not least as Bellfield had 
insisted she keep it a secret. 

Bellfield for his part maintained the appearance of a ‘tough, yet nice’ 
older man, explaining to Carroll that he was separated from his partner and 
had a ‘couple of kids’. Whatever appearance Bellfield was keen to maintain 
was only a temporary mask, however, which was soon to slip. During one 
of their first dates together Bellfield took Carroll to a Kingston nightclub, 
impressing her by showing her into the VIP area of the club, where he 
proceeded to buy the teenager alcopop drinks throughout the night. Later 
that night Carroll let Bellfield drive her to his flat in Hanworth, where he 
led her to the bedroom. Despite her protestations, the two had sexual 
intercourse. Afterwards, she explained, ‘I felt sick and cheap. I had slept 
with one boy before Levi, but I was very inexperienced.’ 

It was a few weeks later that the mask fully slipped: ‘After a few weeks, 
he took me to a hotel room, where again he got me drunk before we had 
sex. He kept hitting me and slapping me on my face and body while we 
were on the bed. I told him he was hurting me, but he just carried on and 
laughed. When he had finished, he called a male friend and told him to 
come round and that I would have sex with him. When I refused, Levi got 


so angry, he punched me in the face. He said if I didn’t do what he said he 
would dump me and find another girl. Luckily his mate didn’t turn up.’ 

Of course Terri Carroll was simply the latest blonde teenager to fall under 
Bellfield’s spell, and as he was the inexperienced teenager’s first boyfriend 
she was desperate not to lose him. It wasn’t long, however, before love 
turned into fear, as Bellfield soon began to threaten to kill her or hurt her 
family if she left him. 

Just three weeks after she had met him, Carroll was pressured by 
Bellfield to move into his flat. He ordered her to stop going to school, and 
Carroll was soon spending twelve hours a day alone in Bellfield’s flat, 
strictly forbidden to leave without his permission. 

Bellfield’s possessiveness became obsessive. As Carroll explained, ‘He 
didn’t want boys coming near me. If he rang me from work and I didn’t 
answer he would accuse me of having someone in the flat. Before we got a 
landline installed, he would call me on my mobile and make me flush the 
toilet to prove I was inside.’ 

Bellfield’s constant changing of temper and behaviour towards Carroll 
kept her in thrall to him and terrified of leaving: ‘One minute he would be 
cuddling me and telling me he loved me, the next he would throw me to the 
floor like a rag doll and kick me as I begged him to stop. He got off on rage 
and loved to control me. When I cried at his insults, he laughed and told me 
I should be grateful to have him. I was constantly on edge, never sure what 
mood he would be in when he came home from work.’ 

Meanwhile, Bellfield’s clamping business was beginning to infuriate the 
local residents of Chichester. In the words of the local paper, the Chichester 
Observer, he was a ‘notorious and uncompromising clamper, who targeted 
the vulnerable and the elderly’. He was charging £155 to remove a clamp 
and £265 to tow a car he had clamped. One of his victims, David Worcester, 
called him ‘very unpleasant’ and explained that he was ‘extremely 
aggressive and uncooperative’, while concluding: ‘He was the sort of 
person who really should not have been let loose in society.’ Mr 
Worcester’s wife Phyllida had to rescue him from Bellfield’s rage when he 
didn’t have enough cash to pay the £155 fine. ‘He was not going to budge 
an inch on getting the money,’ she said. ‘He was just a thug. It is not 
something you expect to find on the streets of Chichester.’ 

A matter of hours after the first of these stories about Bellfield’s exploits 
in the comfortable West Sussex town appeared, the shopping centre which 


had hired him suspended his clamping agreement. But that didn’t worry 
Bellfield in the slightest. He returned to London bragging that the 
expedition had brought him at least £30,000 in profit in less than two 
weeks. The truth was it had probably brought him much more. 

Bellfield’s relationship with Carroll continued, with his latest teenage 
girlfriend now a virtual prisoner to his bidding and another in a line of 
partners desperate for his affections. He was thrilled that he was the focus 
of so much attention from the women in his life, but he had the same 
perpetual feeling that all woman were nothing but trouble — only 
underlining the feeling of rage he felt towards them. 

Shortly afterwards that rage may well have expressed itself in another 
attack. 

Just after 10 o’clock in the evening of Sunday, 18 April 2004 a young 
woman in her early thirties named Adele Harbison, who worked as an 
accountant, was hit over the head with a blunt object by a man in Trafalgar 
Road in Twickenham, barely 300 yards down Hampton Road from 
Twickenham Green, at the epicentre of Bellfield’s hunting ground. She was 
found by a passing motorist with a massive wound to the back of her head 
and facial injuries that were severe enough to required reconstructive 
surgery. The doctors’ detailed examination showed that her injuries were 
the result of three or four heavy blows, but there were no defensive wounds 
to suggest that she had put up any kind of fight. Once again the attack 
clearly wasn’t a robbery, as her mobile phone and handbag were still with 
her, and nothing had been stolen. In the wake of his arrest on suspicion of 
murder, the police became convinced that Bellfield was the young woman’s 
attacker, but they could not prove it and he was never charged with the 
offence. 

Barely a month later, however, another young woman was attacked at 
another of Bellfield’s familiar stamping grounds — and this time he was 
charged. The young woman’s name was Kate Sheedy. 


12. Into the Abyss 


‘No man is angry that feels himself not hurt.’ 
Francis Bacon 


Kate Sheedy was exactly Levi Bellfield’s type. A slim eighteen-year-old 
schoolgirl with long blonde hair and a fair complexion, she was just over 5 
feet 4 inches tall and weighed a little over 77⁄2 stone, the sort of girl that 
reminded him of his own schooldays. With her oval face and friendly, open 
smile, Kate was even a pupil at the all-girl Gumley House Convent School 
in Twickenham Road, Isleworth, barely half a mile from the house he had 
grown up in. It was the very school that he had made a habit of driving past, 
leering at the teenage pupils and shouting ‘slags’ to whoever was in the car 
with him. 

Though he would never admit it, there was little doubt that the Gumley 
House girls stirred a sense of resentment in Bellfield, a reminder of the 
anger he had felt when Patsy Morris had turned him down when he was a 
skinny, but sexually precocious, twelve-year-old. There was something 
about them that made Bellfield want to ‘take them down a peg or two’. A 
part of him wanted revenge for past slights. 

Bellfield was to turn Kate Sheedy into his latest victim — even though he 
had never met her, didn’t know anyone who knew her and had no interest in 
her apart from the fact that she represented everything he both lusted after 
and yet at the same time loathed. For him she was an object of hate and 
desire; hurting her helped him to satiate his desire for revenge on every 
young woman who appeared to look down on him. 

But Kate Sheedy was unaware of all this on the morning of Thursday, 27 
May 2004 as she and her girlfriends began to celebrate the Gumley House 


leaver’s day, their last official day of school before heading off for a period 
of ‘study leave’ before their A levels. As the school’s head girl, Kate had 
the responsibility of organizing the day. There had been presentations, gifts 
from one girl to another and the inevitable tearful goodbyes. This was the 
end of their school lives, a moment never to be forgotten. 

Kate was intending to go up to university that autumn. There was to be 
no gap year, as she wanted to get on with her life, and she had a part-time 
job in the Next store in nearby Kew and a boyfriend who lived in 
Lincolnshire to prove it. She was every inch the finest kind of school- 
leaver, a balanced, happy, enthusiastic young woman, full of every kind of 
promise. 

She and her friends had decided to go out after the school’s official 
leaver’s day ceremonies and have a private celebration of their own. So 
after leaver’s day was over at about 4 o’clock, she went home to her 
mother’s house to change. Kate’s parents were divorced, and she and her 
sister lived with their mother in Worton Road, just south-east of Isleworth 
and the school. 

Shortly after 7 o’clock on that Thursday evening, Kate left her mother’s 
house with some of her friends, dressed in a pink jumper, a black skirt that 
went just below her knees and pink sling-back shoes. The girls caught the 
number H22 bus into Twickenham, where they first went to The Sorting 
Room pub in London Road, just down from the railway station, and then, at 
about 10.30, to the Hobgoblin pub over the road. 

By the end of the evening the Gumley House girls were merry, but no 
one was drunk. Kate just remembered later being tired and ‘a little sad’ 
because they were all going their separate ways. Their lives at school were 
over, and the future lay ahead of them; it was both frightening and enticing 
at the same time. There were a few tears, and a lot of hugs and promises of 
‘never to forget you’ before they agreed to leave together. 

Kate left the Hobgoblin pub at about midnight with three of her friends to 
catch their respective buses home, but her friends caught theirs before 
Kate’s H22 arrived to take her back to Worton Road. In fact it wasn’t until 
about 12.20 in the early hours of the morning of Friday, 28 May that the bus 
finally arrived. 

She climbed on to the single-decker and sat two or three rows back on 
the left-hand side, thinking about the day and remembering the evening. 
She had hardly been on the bus a minute when one of the three friends she 


had just been with her called on her mobile phone to say she was home 
already. Kate told her friend that she would be home ‘any minute’ as she 
was just a few yards from her bus stop in Worden Road, just past The 
County Arms pub. 

Tragically, it wasn’t to be the case. 

As the bus came to a stop in the well-lit suburban street, Kate was the 
only person to get off, and, as far as she could see, there was no one else 
around, although she thought she remembered a car driving past her. So, 
lost in her own thoughts, she got her house keys out of her handbag as she 
walked along Worton Road towards her mother’s house. It was then that she 
heard the sound of a car engine and noticed that on her side of the road 
about 50 yards ahead there was a large white vehicle parked facing away 
from her with it engine running, but without any lights on. It was a white 
people-carrier with blacked-out windows. 

Kate Sheedy was a bright, sensible young woman, and it was well after 
midnight, so she crossed Worton Road to the other side so as not to walk 
past what she later called this ‘dodgy’ car. What she did not know was that 
the people-carrier had been stalking her on the number H22 bus on her way 
home, all too visible on its brightly lit lower deck to anyone looking in from 
outside. 

As it turned out, Kate’s worries about the blacked-out people-carrier with 
its engine running were justified. As she crossed the minor road that led off 
Worton Road into the Worton Hall industrial estate — and reached the traffic 
island in the middle — the white people-carrier switched its lights on and 
revved its engine loudly. For a moment Kate though it was about to drive 
off, and she started across the second lane of the road. It was a terrible 
mistake. Without any warning the people-carrier did a U-turn in Worton 
Road and drove directly towards the entrance of the industrial estate — 
straight at Kate Sheedy. 

Kate screamed and made an attempt to run to the pavement opposite her, 
but the people-carrier got to her before she could do so. It struck her, 
knocked her down and drove over her. But that wasn’t all. It then paused 
and quite deliberately reversed back over her prostrate body before racing 
away south down Worton Road. 

Some local residents heard Kate’s scream, but thought little of it as they 
lived near a pub where the departing patrons could be a little rowdy. What 


they did not know was that Kate was now lying on the ground at the 
entrance to the industrial estate gravely injured and in dreadful pain. 

There was no reason that this bright, open-faced schoolgirl should be 
attacked in a quite residential road in a respectable suburb of west London 
without warning, but then there had been no reason for the attack on 
Marsha McDonnell fifteen months earlier. The attacks were the work of 
someone with scant regard for human life, and a rage against their fellow 
human beings that was almost tangible. 

But Kate was nothing if not a resourceful eighteen-year-old. Though 
badly hurt, she tried to crawl home. It was a brave decision, but it didn’t 
work. Within a few seconds, she found she could barely move. She did, 
however, manage to drag herself across to her handbag, which had been 
thrown across the road when she had been hit by the people-carrier, to 
retrieve her mobile phone. She then had the presence of mind to call an 
ambulance, before calling her mother. 

The first words Kate uttered after having been run over were to the 999 
control centre were: ‘He ran over me twice.’ She then went on: ‘The car 
stopped and checked me out ... I thought he was dodgy, so after he turned 
round and ran over me and hit me again ... I thought he was going to take 
me in his car but ... when he saw that I knew he was dodgy he just ran over 
me.’ 

The recorded time of Kate’s call was 12.39 on the morning of Friday, 28 
May 2004, and within a matter of minutes the paramedics had found her, 
and so had her mother and father, who had run from their respective houses. 

Badly shocked and brutally injured Kate was taken to the nearby West 
Middlesex hospital, where she was diagnosed as having a collapsed lung 
and a broken collar bone and — much more worryingly — serious internal 
damage to her abdomen and liver. She nevertheless managed to tell a 
detective constable who had been sent to interview her that she had seen the 
vehicle ahead of her on Worton Road turn its lights off, but that no one had 
got out, which she ‘thought was suspicious’. 

That was the only description Kate was capable of giving on the night of 
her attack, and her injuries were so serious that she was rapidly transferred 
to King’s College hospital in central London and placed in the liver 
intensive-care unit, where she had surgery to her liver, and then further 
surgery for an injury to her back. 


Just as dawn was breaking on that Friday morning, an official police 
photographer took a series of photographs of where Kate had been knocked 
down. One showed just one of the pink sling back shoes that she had been 
wearing lying in the middle of the road, a poignant reminder of the tragedy 
that had struck this innocent young woman. 

Kate Sheedy was to remain in intensive care for no fewer than sixteen 
days after the attack. She wasn’t discharged from hospital until 21 June — a 
full three weeks after she had been deliberately run over in Worton Road. 
But that was just the beginning of her recovery. In the months to come she 
had to have continuous physiotherapy to help her walk again, as well as 
hydrotherapy to improve her fitness. 

The attack left her with a large scar on her lower back, which was to 
leave her in constant pain, a right collar bone so badly broken that it was 
out of alignment and formed an unsightly lump in her chest as well as what 
one of her hospital consultants later described as ‘severe and lasting 
psychological effects’. 

Hardly surprisingly, Kate missed her A levels that summer, although the 
examination boards awarded her A-level grades on the basis of her 
predictions from AS level the previous summer and told her that she could 
not go up to university that autumn. In fact it was to be another year before 
she was able to follow her friends, and take up her place. Her life had been 
turned upside down in a matter of moments by the hit-and-run driver in 
Worton Road. 

When detectives from the Metropolitan Police finally came to interview 
Kate Sheedy after her release from hospital, she was typically sensible, 
doing her very best to remember what had happened in as much detail as 
she could. She said the people-carrier was definitely white, with blacked- 
out windows and a number plate that included an M or an N. She also said 
that the wing mirrors were black, and the one on the driver’s side may have 
had a broken casing or have been defective in some way. Significantly Kate 
also said that the driver ‘was leaning quite far forward on the wheel, quite 
hunched over the wheel’, and that she thought there were two men in the 
front seats — although she only saw their outline. They both had short hair 
and broad shoulders. 

There were no other witnesses to the attack. No one came forward to tell 
the police that they had seen what happened and to confirm that the people- 


carrier had driven at Kate quite deliberately. All the police had were Kate’s 
recollections. 

They had a little other evidence, however. Two CCTV cameras were 
mounted on the front of The County Arms pub — one facing north, the other 
south — and video footage retrieved from them after the attack on Kate 
clearly showed a white Toyota Previa people-carrier with blacked-out 
windows stalking the H22 bus before it stopped at 12.33 a.m. and then, a 
minute or so later, disappearing at speed south down Hall Road. But the 
cameras had not captured the attack itself. That was out of range. 

The footage did reveal, however, that the Toyota stopped behind the bus 
— rather than overtaking it — which meant that the driver had a clear view of 
Kate getting off at her stop. It also showed that the people-carrier then 
overtook her and stopped with its lights off and its engine running. 

The images were strikingly similar to those of the Vauxhall Corsa that 
stopped behind the bus in which Marsha McDonnell had travelled home 
from Kingston just fifteen months earlier — the same view of the occupants 
from outside, the same pausing in a road junction as if waiting to see who 
got off the bus. But this time the car was a people-carrier, not a five-door 
hatchback saloon. 

Levi Bellfield’s wheel-clamping crew were certainly familiar with a 
white Toyota Previa people-carrier with blacked-out windows and the 
registration number of K855 EFL, because they had all used it over the 
preceding months. They also knew that he had used it as one of his 
‘shagging wagons’. This particular vehicle had been bought in April 2003 
by Aaron Smith, a member of the ‘travelling’ family that Bellfield had gone 
into business with when he launched his clamping crew, and in May that 
year Smith had sold it on to Bellfield. 

Emma Mills also remembered it, and the fact that Bellfield specifically 
had blackened its windows after he had bought it from Smith, only to sell it 
at Christmas to the father of one of his clamping team, Christopher Moran, 
who in turn then gave it back to his son Noel as an engagement present in 
early February 2004. Moran regularly used the Toyota Previa for clamping 
with Bellfield. 

Terri Carroll also remembered the people-carrier very clearly. She was to 
tell the police that she had often been clamping in it in 2004, even though it 
was officially Noel Moran’s car. ‘When we were out clamping, Levi would 


teach me how to drive in the Toyota,’ she was to say. ‘Levi took me for 
driving lessons around March or April time.’ 

On the Thursday that Kate Sheedy was run down, Noel Moran later told 
the police that Bellfield was using the Toyota while they were clamping at 
The White Hart pub in Bicester in Oxfordshire. That was corroborated by a 
man whose car had been clamped in the pub’s car park the day before. He 
remembered that a white Toyota Previa had pulled up in front of his van 
when he was examining the clamp, blocking him in. He later identified the 
driver — it was Bellfield. 

Richard ‘Yosser’ Hughes also remembered that in early June 2004 
Bellfield had suddenly decided to take the Toyota Previa to a ‘car valeting 
service’ to have it thoroughly cleaned inside and out, at a cost of some £60. 
The cleaning took two full days. Hughes had no idea why his friend had 
decided it needed cleaning — but then he hadn’t been in Worton Road on the 
night of 27 May 2004. 

There could be no denying that Bellfield knew Worton Road 
exceptionally well. When he was still with Jo Collings she would regularly 
drop him off at The County Arms, though she did not know why. He would 
disappear into a local alleyway without giving her any explanation. She also 
remembered collecting him there ‘seven or eight times’ during their time 
together. 

Just as significantly, Kate Sheedy’s school was less than a quarter of a 
mile from the entrance to the industrial estate where she was knocked down 
on that May night, and Bellfield certainly knew its girls. 

Jo Collings would explain later: ‘Throughout the time I was seeing Levi 
he would leer at the schoolgirls from Gumley Convent School. When he 
would see the girls walking along in their uniform he made comments like 
“Dirty little whores, they’re begging for it.” He would always call them 
sluts. Sometimes he would turn the car around and drive past them again, 
then roll down the window and shout things like “You know you want it.” ’ 

There was also no doubt whatever that Bellfield knew the two pubs 
where Kate Sheedy had spent the evening on the night she was attacked. He 
had been working as a doorman at The Sorting Room since the previous 
November and had also spent time working on the door of the Hobgoblin 
just across the London Road in January. Was that a coincidence? Or had he 
been stalking her from the moment she and her friends left the Hobgoblin 
pub that night? No one will ever know. But what is certain is that both 


Worton Road and London Road in Twickenham were part of what the 
forensic psychologist and criminal profiler Professor David Canter has 
called ‘the geographical centre of gravity’ of a serial attacker. They were 
familiar parts of Bellfield’s patch of west London, places which gave him a 
sense of comfort because he knew them so well. It was a sense of comfort 
that gave him the confidence to kill. 

As Brian Altman QC later explained to the jury at the Old Bailey at 
Bellfield’s trial for the attempted murder of Kate, ‘The prosecution submit 
you can be satisfied that the vehicle which ran over Kate Sheedy and left 
her for dead was a white Toyota Previa with distinctive non-standard 
blacked-out windows. That the driver of that Previa meant to kill her can 
hardly be an astonishing proposition. It is true that no blunt instrument was 
used to strike Kate over the head, but if the prosecution is right he used a 
different blunt instrument to attack her — the blunt instrument of a car ... the 
prosecution submit that the evidence regarding this offence ... should lead 
you to the view that this terrible crime was the work of no one other than 
Levi Bellfield.’ 

But when it came to his trial Bellfield resorted to precisely the same 
excuse that he had used to explain the attack on Irma Dragoshi — he hadn’t 
been driving at the time. Bellfield claimed that he had lent the Toyota 
Previa to his wheel-clamping colleagues Morgan and Suraj Gharu for a 
‘birthday celebration’ — although he did admit to driving it on Wednesday, 
26 May in the car park of The White Hart pub in Bicester. On the night of 
Thursday, 27 May, however, when Kate was run over Bellfield insisted that 
he had lent it to Suraj Gharu, and so could not have been driving it. 

In the end the jury did not believe his version of events and convicted 
him of the attempted murder of eighteen-year-old Kate, a young woman 
who had done nothing whatever to incite his interest beyond being a young 
blonde on a bus late at night when he was trawling the streets of west 
London looking for an appropriate target to focus his rage against schoolgirl 
‘slags’. 

But that conviction for attempted murder was still four years away. As 
May turned into June in 2004, Bellfield was still a free man, free to give full 
vent to his anger against women, and in the weeks that followed the attack 
on Kate Sheedy he became more steadily more and more volatile, arguing 
violently with both Terri Carroll and Emma Mills, and even finding time to 
argue again with Jo Collings. 


Just a few days after the attack on Kate Sheedy Bellfield’s inability to 
control his violent temper became all too apparent when he launched an 
attack on his friend, and fellow drug-dealer, ‘Spanish’ Pete Rodriguez, a 
rakish thin man of 5 feet 7 inches in his late twenties with short dark hair. 
The two men had been sharing the flat at 39, Crosby Close, just off the 
A316 road out of London, though Rodriguez had been forced to sleep on a 
futon on the floor in the front room while Bellfield and Terri Carroll had 
shared the bedroom. Carroll later described Rodriguez as Bellfield’s 
‘lapdog’. 

Unbeknown to Bellfield, however, Rodriguez had struck up a friendship 
with Jo Collings and had arranged to go and live with her until he had 
‘sorted himself out’, as she was to put it. The move was to take place over 
the weekend of 5—6 June — barely a week after the Sheedy attack. 

Rodriguez had stayed with Collings on the preceding Friday night, 
leaving on the Saturday morning to collect his stuff. But Rodriguez didn’t 
return to her flat when she expected him to that night. So, not certain what 
was going on, she phoned him from her mobile phone on the Sunday 
afternoon while she was at a horse show at Hickstead in Sussex. He told her 
not to worry — he would be coming round that evening. 

Back home, Collings rang him again between 7 and 8 that evening, only 
for Rodriguez to tell her, ‘It’s all kicking off,’ and that she should ring him 
again in an hour. At this point he was still in the flat in Crosby Close he had 
been sharing with Bellfield and Carroll. 

As the evening wore on, Collings became ever more concerned and rang 
Rodriguez again between 9.30 and 10 o’clock. This time, however, he told 
her, ‘I haven’t got anything at the moment,’ a code phrase they used to let 
her know that Bellfield was with him, and that she should ring off. She 
could hear Bellfield in the background as well as the voices of three other 
men. They were arguing, but she rang off fully, still expecting to see 
Rodriguez later on that evening. But he never appeared. 

Exactly what happened to ‘Spanish Pete’ on the evening of Sunday, 6 
June 2004 at the flat at Crosby Close has never been fully explained, but the 
aftermath was clear, and disturbing. The night ended with Rodriguez being 
rushed into hospital having been viciously attacked with an axe and a 
screwdriver, an attack that was to see him on a life support machine for the 
next six weeks. 


What is also not in doubt is that Bellfield had been out wheel-clamping 
on that Sunday afternoon, and that Terri Carroll had been with him, as had 
Spiers and Noel Moran. They had spent the day in Hemel Hempstead and 
got back to Crosby Close at about 7. 

Given Bellfield’s appetite for lying, it’s almost certain that the truth about 
what happened that evening will never be known, but the Metropolitan 
Police became convinced privately that Bellfield had fallen out 
comprehensively with his friend and fellow drug-dealer and had attacked 
him. 

Part of the reason for the attack could have been that he had asked 
Rodriguez to store about 250 ecstasy tablets for him in the fridge at his 
mother’s flat in Battersea, south London, and he had failed to collect them. 
At the time Rodriguez’s mother is in hospital. But another reason could 
have been his discovery that ‘Spanish Pete’ was now close to his former 
partner Jo Collings, and yet another reason involved another very young 
woman. 

That weekend, a fourteen-year-old friend of Terri Carroll had rung her to 
say that she had been thrown out of her home by her mother and asked if 
she could stay with her. Bellfield had immediately suggested that she could 
join them in Crosby Close. And on the night of Sunday, 6 June the visiting 
fourteen-year-old was allegedly sexually molested. To this day no one has 
been identified as responsible. 

One thing is certain, however: the events on that Sunday evening so upset 
Bellfield that at about 1.30 a.m. in the morning of Monday, 7 June he 
phoned Emma Mills at Little Benty to tell her to ‘get out of the house — 
they’re coming’. He meant the police, for he clearly believed they would 
blame him at least for the attack, if for nothing else, and he wanted to make 
himself as scarce as possible. When Mills told him she didn’t have a car, 
Bellfield told her to call his sister Lindy-Lou and get her to collect her even 
though it was the early hours of the morning and Mills was nearly eight 
months pregnant. Then, at 3 a.m. that morning, Bellfield took Terri Carroll 
and their fourteen-year-old visitor to stay at a hotel on the Heathrow airport 
perimeter road, before announcing that he was off to visit Rodriguez in 
hospital — though whether he actually went there is less certain. 

Did Bellfield attack Rodriguez? The police who investigated the attack 
certainly become convinced that he did, although the myriad of conflicting 


statements they received from people who knew what had happened did not 
make the events clear. 

Was the known paedophile Victor Kelly involved? There was a 
suggestion that Carroll’s fourteen-year-old friend had been seeing the sixty- 
two-year-old and could have been attacked by him. Again, a set of 
conflicting statements from those who knew about the events brought the 
police no closer to the answer — even though everyone at Crosby Close that 
evening knew, or at least knew of, Kelly and his predilection for girls aged 
between twelve and fourteen. 

In the end all the police could do was to suspect that there had been a 
deliberate attempt to cover up the events in Crosby Close that night, and 
that Bellfield had been in some way involved. Proving it was a different 
matter, however, although to help them do so they took away two of the 
cars parked outside the flat that evening, a Vauxhall Vectra and the white 
Ford Courier van which Bellfield used for wheel-clamping. 

Whatever the truth, one thing was quite clear. Bellfield had no intention 
of accepting responsibility for the attack. He insisted that ‘the Paki had 
done it’, meaning his fellow wheel clamper Suraj Gharu. He also told 
Emma Mills that Victor Kelly had also been involved in some way, 
although he wasn’t specific about how he may have been, beyond warning 
Mills that Kelly was ‘dangerous’. 

In private Bellfield believed that he would be arrested for the attack on 
Rodriguez. He confessed to Mills that he was convinced the police ‘are 
gonna do me for Peter’, and she certainly recalls that he was arrested, then 
charged with perverting the course of justice and given bail. But even that 
didn’t prevent him telling her repeatedly: ‘You know I didn’t do it, Emma.’ 

Mills also knew that no member of his wheel-clamping crew would tell 
her the truth. They were as closely bound together as a family of 
Dickensian criminals, all knowing secrets about one another, secrets that 
they would not share with anyone else — and certainly not the police. Their 
‘omerta’ of silence was as much part of their creed as was Bellfield’s 
devotion to his travellers’ roots — a sense that they would never let one 
another down, and could only trust one another in any kind of emergency. 

It was that loyalty to one another that made it exceptionally difficult for 
the police investigating the brutal attack on Rodriguez to penetrate. They 
took statements from the people who seemed to be involved, but none of 
them had seen anything of any significance. A blanket of silence and 


secrecy was thrown around the events of that evening , and the reason was 
plain to see: too many people had too much to lose by telling the truth about 
what really happened. 

Nevertheless, the attack on ‘Spanish Pete’ demonstrated vividly exactly 
how far Bellfield was involved in the twilight world of under-age sex and 
drugs. It had been part of his life for the past fifteen years, and he was 
certainly not capable of breaking free of it. The Rodriguez attack was the 
final evidence of his descent into addiction. 

One man who witnessed that descent at first hand was a friend of Peter 
Rodriguez called C— Mayell, who had first met Bellfield in April 2004 and 
had immediately been asked to join the clamping crew. It didn’t take long 
for him to realize the nature of Bellfield’s attitudes to sex and women. 

‘I would describe Levi as an animal,’ Mayell was to say, and with good 
reason. No sooner had Bellfield introduced him to Terri Carroll and another 
of her young friends, who was then fourteen, than Bellfield had bragged 
that he had had sex with the fourteen-year-old. ‘I remember being disgusted 
because the girl was so young,’ Mayell remembered. 

That wasn’t all. Bellfield also asked him if he wanted to sleep with 
Carroll. ‘Do you want to buy her off me?’ he asked, but again Mayell 
refused. 

Another man who witnessed Bellfield’s rapacious sexuality was L— 
Drakeford, another friend of Rodriguez, who had helped to organize the 
clamping expedition to Chichester earlier that year. Not long after the attack 
on Rodriguez Bellfield asked Drakeford to pick him and a young girl up at 
a pub in West Drayton and take them to the flat in Crosby Close. On the 
way there Drakeford stopped to buy a kebab. When he came out of the 
kebab shop he discovered that Bellfield and the girl were having sex in the 
back of his car. ‘I pushed the mirror so I didn’t have to watch them and 
continued driving,’ he recalled later. 

But when they got back to Crosby Close, and after the girl had got out of 
his car, Drakeford suddenly saw the other side to Bellfield’s sexual bravado. 
The bouncer and wheel-clamper burst into tears, begging him: “Don’t let 
her see me like this.’ Bellfield confessed to Drakeford that he was deeply 
worried about what the police might find in the back of the battered white 
Ford Courier van, which he had used for clamping, and which the police 
had taken away in the wake of the Rodriguez attack. Bellfield admitted 


there was a hammer in the van, which he was clearly concerned about, 
telling his friend, ‘I’m totally fucked. My life is over.’ 

Drakeford thought it had something to do with the Rodriguez assault and 
told him that if he hadn’t done it then he had nothing to worry about — but 
that did nothing to stop the wheel-clamper’s tears. That van was to play a 
role again in Bellfield’s life in the weeks to come. 


13. The Killing Ground 


‘It is long and hard and painful to create life: it is short and easy to steal the life that others have 
made.’ 
George Bernard Shaw, Back to Methusela 


The Rodriguez incident left Levi Bellfield nervous, very nervous indeed. 
Part of him felt guilt that he had been involved in the fight that had seen 
‘Spanish Pete’ hit over the head with an axe and stabbed three times in the 
stomach and knees with a screwdriver, and part felt relief that the man he 
had used to fetch and carry drugs for him wasn’t able to tell the police 
exactly what had happened — as he was in a coma. 

The six weeks Rodriguez remained unconscious became some of the 
most anxious in Bellfield’s life, not least because he suspected that the 
police were certain he had played a much more significant role in the attack 
than he had admitted to them. The anxiety only added to the sense of dread 
that had been gripping him for months, making his panic attacks even 
worse. 

Nevertheless Bellfield did everything in his power to behave as normally 
as possible. The by now sixteen-year-old Terri Carroll and he couldn’t go 
back to Crosby Close, because it was an official police crime scene, so they 
went to live together in a hotel on the perimeter road north of Heathrow 
airport. It was familiar, and relatively cheap, but it was close to Little Benty, 
and he had every reason to want to be nearby. Emma Mills was about to 
give birth. 

On 17 July 2004 Mills duly bore Bellfield a third child, a daughter they 
named Georgina, and who went back to Little Benty with her mother after 
leaving the hospital maternity unit. Mills and her children were still very 


much a family even though they didn’t see a great deal of the man they all 
called ‘Dad’. Bellfield would go and visit them on a couple of days a week, 
usually in the early evening after clamping and before he went off to work 
as a doorman and bouncer. 

On the surface, as the summer of 2004 deepened, Bellfield’s life 
continued relatively normally. He and his team, often accompanied by 
Carroll, would go wheel-clamping during the day at a vast range of sites 
across west London and beyond, while in the evenings he would still work 
the doors at Royales in Uxbridge or at The Sorting Room in Twickenham. 
He saw no reason to change his habits. After all there were still drugs to 
supply and teenage girls to be seduced. 

Beneath the surface, however, Bellfield’s mental and emotional 
disintegration was gathering pace. The memories of the attack on Kate 
Sheedy at the end of May, the battle with Spanish Pete Rodriguez barely a 
week later, the subsequent police investigation and the fact that they were 
still examining his white Ford Courier van had all contrived to accelerate 
the mental ‘break’. 

He kept telling Noel Moran, ‘I’m fucked, utterly fucked.’ 

By now Bellfield was a man on the very edge, a man without conscience, 
a victim of his own sexual desire and his addiction to violence — an 
addiction he was keeping at bay by smoking crack cocaine and cannabis, as 
well as consuming ever more copious amounts of extra-strength lager at all 
times of the day and night. 

But his use of drugs and lager wasn’t driven by guilt alone, it was also 
driven by the narcissism that had gripped since his childhood, when his 
mother had instilled in him the utter conviction that he was the only 
significant person in his life — which convinced him he was a man who 
could literally ‘get away with anything’. Like Tony Montana in Scarface, 
Bellfield was now creating his own psychological reality. 

‘The law doesn’t apply to people like me,’ he would brag to his wheel- 
clamping colleagues while they were out working. ‘They’! never lay a 
finger on me.’ That was partly braggadocio, for in private Bellfield believed 
that he could see himself in prison over the Rodriguez attack — after all he 
was already on bail and due to appear in court in August on a charge of 
perverting the course of justice. 

Mills recalled later that he was ‘quite down’ and ‘crying all the time’ 
during the summer of 2004 and that he ‘worried he was going to get into 


trouble for the Peter thing’ — especially when Bellfield started to ring her in 
the middle of the night to cry his heart out. He had developed the habit of 
ringing her in the early hours of the morning to confess how anxious and 
unhappy he was. 

‘Levi was just in a bad way,’ Mills would explain. On his mobile phone 
Bellfield would tell her that he ‘didn’t want to live any more’. 

In truth, Bellfield descended into a frenzy of both self-pity and anger 
during July 2004, losing whatever frail sense of proportion and reality that 
he may once have had. He was not insane, however — quite the reverse. He 
was still Mr Treacle. He still had the ability to lie at will, to cover his tracks, 
to plead his innocence no matter how guilty and to ‘charm the birds off the 
trees’. That was his well-practised ‘reality’, the face that he presented to the 
world. 

Behind that reality, however, his addiction to sex and violence towards 
young women had escalated to murderous proportions. The practised charm 
meant nothing. It was a mere false benevolence that concealed his true 
feelings towards young women. He wanted to hurt them — badly. 

On 21 July Bellfield’s superficial confidence received an extraordinary 
boost when the police returned his white Ford Courier to Little Benty on a 
car-transporter. They hadn’t discovered anything unusual, or worthy of 
further investigation, and they certainly hadn’t found a hammer. Bellfield 
could hardly believe his good fortune when he asked Mills to take delivery. 
The gods were smiling, he thought: he genuinely could get away with 
anything. 

It was a stroke of good fortune that also encouraged Bellfield to believe 
that the van was ‘lucky’. Without delay he started using it not only for 
wheel-clamping, but also for his by now habitual nightly drives around west 
London and his old stamping grounds of Twickenham Green and 
Strawberry Hill. The van was his talisman, his good luck charm, ensuring 
that no one would notice him as he stalked the minor roads. 

Yet there could be no doubt that the Ford van was, in fact, distinctive, as 
many of the clampers remembered. Spiers, for example, used to drive it 
regularly. ‘The third gear was knackered,’ he would recall. ‘The back doors 
had a checker plate on them. The windows were blacked out. The seats 
were torn. It was a pigsty.’ For good measure the nearside front hub cap 
was missing and the left headlight didn’t work. It had also been used as a 
vehicle at Heathrow airport and had a mark on its roof where a yellow 


beacon light had once been fitted, as well as a small gap in the blacked-out 
rear windows to allow someone to sit inside and watch a clamping site. 

The white Ford Courier van was to become the link that would 
eventually lead DCI Sutton’s double murder squad to Little Benty — as they 
were particularly interested in the van’s whereabouts on the evening of 
Thursday, 19 August 2004. 

That afternoon Emma Mills and her three children went to a children’s 
party at her friend Christine Hawgood’s. There were about fifteen small 
children there, and during the party Bellfield rang on her mobile phone to 
ask what she was doing. When she told him about the party he said that it 
all sounded ‘pretty noisy’, but explained that he was busy wheel-clamping 
and that he would call her later. 

Later that evening, back at home in Little Benty, Mills decided to go the 
large local Tesco in Hayes. She needed nappies for her new daughter, who 
was only four weeks old, as well as other things for the children. She had 
hoped that Bellfield would have come back from clamping to take them, but 
he hadn’t been in touch, and so shortly after 7 that evening she phoned a 
local taxi firm. Minutes later Bellfield suddenly rang to say he would have 
taken her and to ask why she was wasting her money on taxis. It was too 
late, however; the cab had been ordered, and Mills set off in it with her 
three children. She had bought baby wipes and Jaffa Cakes, chocolate milk 
and fish pie, ham and yoghurts — a typical family shop — and the bill had 
come to just under £70. 

Just as she finished shopping Bellfield arrived at the store to collect her 
and immediately took his two older children across the road to the nearby 
Toys ‘R’ Us to buy them each a present. He then gave them a lift back to 
Little Benty in the white Ford Courier van. But Bellfield didn’t stay with 
them. Shortly after 9 o’clock that evening — as he had done so many times 
in their years together — Bellfield made an excuse to Mills about having 
‘business to do’ and climbed back into the white Ford van and disappeared 
into the gathering dusk. It was a dusk that he was to wrap around himself 
like a dark cloak. 

By 9.30 on the evening of 19 August Bellfield was driving his white Ford 
van up the Hampton Road towards Twickenham Green. But he wasn’t 
going anywhere specific, he was simply driving around. Perhaps he was 
annoyed at having to collect Mills and their children from Tesco; perhaps he 
had argued with the teenage Terri Carroll, who always wanted to know 


where he was and what he was doing every moment of the day or night; 
but, far more likely, the rage against young women that he had felt for years 
was gnawing away at him ever more fiercely on that balmy summer 
evening. What is not in doubt is that Bellfield was out searching for a 
victim that night. 

The area he had chosen was all too familiar — not far from where Mills 
and he had had their first small flat together on Manor Road, near two of his 
favourite pubs on Hampton Road and not far from the A316 out of London, 
where Anna-Maria Rennie had been attacked. Jo Collings’s house in 
Strawberry Hill was only half a mile away. 

That evening Bellfield started driving in a sort of triangle up and down 
Staines Road and Hampton Road with Twickenham Green at its apex — on 
the lookout for a young woman alone. At 9.45 he found one — the French 
student Amélie Delagrange — getting off a London United R267 red double- 
decker outside the Fullwell bus garage on Hampton Road. 

Amélie was an attractive young woman of twenty-two with short blonde 
hair — very much Bellfield’s type, if a little older than his absolute ideal. 
Her parents lived in the French countryside outside Amiens on the River 
Somme about 70 miles north of Paris; she had an older sister, Virginie, who 
had married in September 1999. Amélie had a passion for English, studying 
it at school as part of her baccalaureate and then following up with a period 
of study in Manchester. She had then gone off to Spain to learn Spanish, 
before returning home to France. But in April 2004 she had decided to 
come back to England to improve her English still further. She planned to 
use her fluency in French, Spanish and English to become a tri-lingual 
personal assistant. 

Amélie had decided to rent a room in a house in Gould Road, just north 
of Twickenham Green. She liked the area, which she felt was ‘very safe’, 
and her landlady described her as a ‘sensible, intelligent girl’, who was both 
‘independent and sociable’. Amélie then found a job at a café and patisserie 
called Maison Blanc in Richmond and proceeded to develop a close circle 
of both English and French friends. 

On the evening of Thursday, 19 August 2004 she had agreed to meet a 
group of them at the Crystalz wine bar on London Road in Twickenham, 
just across the road from The Sorting House pub, where Kate Sheedy had 
had met her friends just three months earlier. 


Amélie and her friends decided to sit outside because it was such a nice 
evening. It was nearly the weekend, and they were intent on having a good 
time without going too far. Indeed, one of Amélie’s friends, Benjamin 
Blatrix, remembered that she only had three or four glasses of wine, as ‘she 
was working the following day’. Nevertheless, another of Amélie’s friends, 
Floriane Merzougi, recalled later that had admitted to her that she was ‘a 
little bit drunk’, even though she had had the good sense to eat a plate of 
chips. 

At about 8.30 Amélie called her new boyfriend, Olivier Lenfant, who 
worked with her at Maison Blanc, and invited him over to her house for the 
night because her landlady was away. Olivier turned down the offer, saying 
he was tired, having just moved flat, but they arranged to meet the next day. 

Then, about an hour later, at 9.30, just as it was just getting dark, Amélie 
asked another friend, Vanessa Roche, to walk her across the road to the bus 
stop outside The Sorting Room pub to catch the R267 bus back to 
Twickenham Green and her room in Gould Road. As she stood at the bus 
stop she waved to her friends still sitting outside the wine bar on the other 
side of the street. 

The closed-circuit television on the R267 that arrived to collect her 
shows Amélie climbing on board at 9.39. She got off just six minutes later, 
at 9.45, half a mile or so past her normal stop. Perhaps the bus was hot and 
the wine had made her a little sleepy; perhaps she was preoccupied by 
thinking about Olivier, or work the next day. It was a minor lapse of 
concentration, but one that was to have tragic consequences. 

It was a perfectly ordinary night, and Amélie was a sensible young 
woman. Hampton Road was busy as she made her way back up towards 
Twickenham Green, and there was no reason whatever for her to fear for 
her safety. Her inhibitions would certainly have been lowered by the wine, 
but this was not a dark alley in the East End of London after midnight. It 
was an eminently middle-class road, home to the respected Mall School. 

Amélie did not realize it, but her entire progress up Hampton Road was 
caught on a variety of CCTV cameras along the way — as was the progress 
of a white Ford Courier van. At 9.49 she was seen in the video footage from 
a R281 bus travelling south. Two minutes later she walked past the Loch 
Fyne restaurant, where she was caught on camera again, and two minutes 
after that a passing police car travelling south video-recorded her walking 
north towards the Green. At 9.58 the cameras on another R281 captured her 


still walking towards the Green, and two minutes later she appeared again 
on the CCTV system outside a shop known as The Accountants. At 10.01 
she appeared on a bus camera again — a Tellings R70 bus — and she was still 
on the east side of Hampton Road, now very close to Twickenham Green. 

It was to be the last image of Amélie Delagrange alive. 

By the time this vulnerable young Frenchwoman, who was a little 
unsteady on her feet, had reached the edge of the Green and started to cross 
it towards her home in Gould Road one of the vehicles driving up Hampton 
Road towards the Green had taken a particular interest in her — Levi 
Bellfield’s distinctive white Ford Courier van. 

It was first spotted by CCTV cameras in Hampton Road just before 9.30 
that evening, before Amélie got off her R267 bus. Not long afterwards, it 
was seen not far away in Staines Road. Then, at shortly before 10, this same 
distinctive white van — with its left nearside headlight not working — was 
spotted by CCTV cameras on an R281 bus driving along Hampton Road 
towards Twickenham Green, and then again on the cameras outside The 
Accountants shop. 

The Ford Courier passed the shop about a minute before Amélie was 
seen on exactly the same camera — which means that it had passed her as 
she walked towards the Green. But the white Ford Courier didn’t drive 
round the Green and back along Staines Road this time — the triangular 
circuit it had been taking. At 10.05 the van was spotted parked in the bus 
lane on the Hampton Road side of the Green by the CCTV cameras on an 
R281 bus, and two minutes later by the cameras on an R70. It was clearly 
waiting for something, or someone, and that someone was Amélie 
Delagrange. 

Though the shop fronts on the far side threw out a lot of light, the Green 
itself is ringed by trees, and it was dark as Amélie set off diagonally across 
it towards her home. Nevertheless she could hardly have expected anyone 
to interrupt her progress across that most respectable of all English venues, 
a cricket pitch. Why would she? This was a part of the world that she and 
her friends had decided during their conversation at Crystalz wine bar that 
evening was ‘very safe’. 

Tragically that did not turn out to be the case for Amélie Delagrange. 

By 10.08 that evening, the white Courier van had disappeared from its 
place in the bus lane on Hampton Road, and Amélie lay seriously injured 
on the north side of the cricket square. Despite all the best efforts of the 


staff at the West Middlesex Hospital to resuscitate her, this pretty blonde 
French woman with a talent for languages died just two hours later later, at 
two minutes past midnight on the morning of Friday 20 August 2004. 

Within hours a full-scale police operation to track down her killer had 
been launched, and just before 7 o’clock on that Friday morning Detective 
Chief Inspector Colin Sutton, a senior investigating officer with more than 
eight years’ experience in the role, was contacted at home and asked to take 
charge of the inquiry. By 9 o’clock he was at Twickenham police station, 
just yards from where she had spent her last hours at Crystalz, being briefed 
on the case, and that afternoon he went to the post-mortem examination at 
Kingston hospital. 

By a strange coincidence, the pathologist who examined Amélie’s body 
was exactly the same man who had conducted the post-mortem on Marsha 
McDonnell a year earlier, Dr Roger Chapman, and he discovered 
remarkably similar injuries. Both young women had died from a severe 
blow to the head made by a blunt object, and neither of them had defensive 
wounds on their hands. Dr Chapman also told DCI Sutton that Amélie had 
been ‘hit from behind’ and that there was also evidence of another impact 
just behind her right ear, as well as further bruising on the top of her right 
shoulder, consistent with two other, but less traumatic, blows from behind 
by her attacker. 

As Sutton was to say later, the atmosphere at the post-mortem was even 
more morose than usual, ‘as we looked on at an examination of a beautiful 
young girl, perfect and healthy in every way until an animal left her with a 
skull like a dropped Easter egg’. 

The question was: was Ameélie’s murder a one-off crime, or part of a 
pattern of crimes? DCI Sutton wasn’t sure, but he was aware that during the 
year before the police had launched an inquiry called Operation Upwey into 
three similar assaults in the area between Twickenham Green and Hampton 
— on Marsha McDonnell, Jesse Wilson and Adele Harbison — because they 
felt the offences were linked in some way. As DCI Sutton was to write in 
notes to himself after that first briefing at Twickenham: “Attacks like this, 
where a stranger commits a murderous assault in the street, are extremely 
rare ... Here we had three very similar attacks in very similar circumstances 
on very similar victims, and all in a small, very suburban and safe corner of 
London. And now there was a fourth. To me there was every reason to think 
that they might be the work of one person.’ But for the moment he confined 


his thoughts to trying to find the man or woman who had killed Amélie 
Delagrange. 

‘My first task was the new one,” he said later, ‘an offence where I could 
start from the beginning and where there would be new opportunities. Once 
we had found Amélie’s killer then and only then might it be worth revisiting 
the old attacks.’ 

Within two days DCI Sutton had assembled a murder squad of more than 
eighty officers — double the normal size in the Metropolitan Police — and 
they had begun searching for evidence at the scene. 

The squad’s first break came when they traced the signal from Amélie’s 
mobile phone. The police discovered that it had last contacted the T-Mobile 
network, to which it was connected, at 10.22 p.m. on the evening that she 
had been killed — after the passing patrol car had found her body, without 
her mobile phone. There could hardly be any doubt that the phone had been 
taken by her killer. On the morning of Saturday, 21 August Sutton and his 
team met again at Twickenham police station to discuss the discovery. The 
Telephone Intelligence Unit at New Scotland Yard had pinpointed the area 
where the phone had last contacted its mobile network to an area of about 
500 square yards just north of Walton Bridge over the River Thames. 

Nothing had been heard from Amélie’s mobile phone since. It had simply 
disappeared from the network, but there had also been no sign that it had 
‘powered down’ by being deliberately switched off. The murder squad 
immediately realized that it could have had its battery removed, been 
damaged in some way, or — quite possibly — been immersed in water. On 
that Saturday morning DCI Sutton’s murder squad took the decision to send 
a team of police divers to Walton Bridge to see if, by chance, Amélie’s 
attacker had thrown the phone into the Thames. It proved a wise move. 

On the following Tuesday, 24 August, a team of police drivers searching 
under Walton Bridge quickly found — quite close together — a CD player 
with headphones, a bunch of keys, an a purse. Inside the purse was a receipt 
for a mobile phone SIM card as well as an ATM receipt for the withdrawal 
of £50, and — most telling of all — a receipt from Next for a red camisole 
top. Amélie’s handbag and her mobile phone, however, were never 
recovered. 

It was a break in the case, but it wasn’t decisive. The murder squad now 
needed to know how Amélie had arrived at Twickenham Green. So they 
started to assemble the closed-circuit television evidence from the buses 


that had passed along Hampton Road beside the Green on the evening of 
her murder, and it wasn’t long before they found footage of her getting off 
the R267 at the Fulwell Bus Garage. Now the murder squad knew that 
Amélie had walked to Twickenham Green, and that her mobile phone had 
then been taken back to Walton-on-Thames, where it had been located 
barely twenty minutes after her attack. The obvious conclusion was that the 
phone had been taken by her murderer, who must have had some kind of 
vehicle, because the phone couldn’t have reached Walton so quickly in any 
other way. 

That realization was to prove a turning point in the search for Amélie’s 
killer, for, as DCI Sutton was to put it later, ‘Despite London’s much- 
reported mass of CCTV cameras (one’s image is captured around 300 times 
a day in the city on average) the identification of pedestrians is often 
difficult — particularly at night.’ The identification of vehicles, on the other 
hand, is ‘rather easier’, as the make, model and colour are regularly 
discernible, and ‘occasionally even the registration number can be seen’. ‘I 
knew the killer’s car would be on those recordings somewhere,’ DCI Sutton 
was to put it, ‘and if we didn’t secure them immediately they would be lost 
for ever.’ 

It was the subsequent search by six officers specifically assigned to look 
at the CCTV footage that was to lead Sutton and his team to a white Ford 
Courier van with the registration number P610 XCN. The murder squad 
painstakingly pieced together the CCTV evidence to show that this white 
Ford Courier van had been parked on Hampton Road by Twickenham 
Green just after 10 p.m. on the night of Thursday, 19 August but had gone 
eight minutes later. They also quietly gathered evidence that it had been in 
the area for almost half an hour, ‘cruising the area with no obvious 
destination’, and yet had suddenly come to a stop at Twickenham Green — 
but only for a matter of minutes. It had last been captured at 10.08, parked 
at the beginning of the bus lane beside the Green. Yet less than thirty 
seconds later it was seen speeding away from the Green. Within five 
minutes it was spotted by CCTV cameras in Hampton and at 10.39 it was 
seen by another set of cameras passing the Toshiba factory in Sunbury, on 
the way towards Harmondsworth and Heathrow airport. 

In the wake of their discovery the murder squad set out to trace the 
ownership of the white Ford van, but they also discovered that the van had 
received countless parking fines and committed other offences between 


June 2003 and August 2004. Indeed on Tuesday, 17 August 2004 a traffic 
camera had shown it driving in a bus lane in London Road in Twickenham, 
outside Crystalz wine bar, at 10.56 in the evening. 

It was only a matter of time before the murder squad discovered that Levi 
Bellfield regularly drove the white Ford van, although he wasn’t the 
registered owner. Once they had done so they set out to track the 
whereabouts of his mobile phone on the evening of Thursday, 19 August. If 
they could put his mobile at Twickenham Green that night they had the 
outline of a case against him for Amélie’s murder. 

It didn’t take the murder squad long to discover, however, that Bellfield 
had as many mobile phones as he had vehicles, and that he changed them 
repeatedly. Nevertheless they managed to establish that he was using one 
which ended in the three numbers ‘452’ that evening. Bellfield had taken 
the phone over from Terri Carroll. The mobile phone records for 452’ 
showed that it had been at Tesco in Hayes that evening and that from there 
it had made the journey to Twickenham — with Bellfield and P610 XCN. 
Indeed at 9.37 that evening Emma Mills had called it from the landline at 
Little Benty, when it was on video driving close to Twickenham Green. 

That was their best hope for evidence, because in the days after Amélie’s 
killing not a single witness came forward to say that they had seen anyone 
attack her on Twickenham Green. There may have been people walking 
their dogs, courting couples arm in arm, men standing in the shadows of the 
cricket sight-screen smoking, but no one had seen anything. 

That presented a special test for the detectives — one which no senior 
investigating officer could turn down. As DCI Sutton himself put it later: 
‘For senior investigating officers, the huge wave, the massive trout and the 
hole-in-one is the Category A+ murder, the high-profile stranger attack 
where there is no connection between killer and victim, save for the 
misfortune that their paths happened to cross ... The greatest possible test, 
the most unpredictable challenge: to take out a madman who was killing 
young women at random and for who knew what twisted reason.’ 

It took Sutton’s squad almost three months of hard work, but by early 
November 2004 they were in no doubt whatsoever that Bellfield had been 
driving the white Ford Courier van they had picked up on CCTV parked 
beside Twickenham Green that evening, and his mobile phone records 
proved it. It was the trigger to allow them to launch a full-scale surveillance 
of Bellfield. 


After all, as Brian Altman QC was to ask the jury at his trial for the 
murder of Amélie three years later, ‘What had been its driver’s purpose in 
stopping by the Green for no more than eight minutes at the very time we 
suggest Amélie was struck down? We suggest the answer is perfectly clear. 
Bellfield was driving the van and spotted Amélie at some point along the 
route and determined to engage her. There was more than enough time for 
him to wait for her in his van by the Green, wait for her to catch up and, 
when she walked across the Green, intercept and attack her, steal her 
possessions and return to the van and drive off.’ 

The white Ford Courier van and the mobile phone that ended with the 
numbers ‘452’ were to lead DCI Colin Sutton and his double murder squad 
to the front door of number 11, Little Benty at 5 a.m. on that November 
morning in 2004. 

By that time Levi Bellfield had done his very best to conceal any 
connection there might have been between him and the white Ford Courier 
van, which — like Emma Mills’s red Daewoo in Collingwood Place in 
Walton-on-Thames in March 2002 — had disappeared into thin air, never to 
be seen again. 


14. The Noose Tightens 


‘Justice is truth in action.’ 
Joseph Joubert, Pensées 


Just after 11 o’clock on the evening of Amélie Delagrange’s murder Levi 
Bellfield arrived back at Little Benty, but he didn’t stay at the house with 
Emma Mills, their new daughter Georgina and his other two children. In 
fact, he didn’t even go inside to see them. Instead he parked the white Ford 
Courier van round the corner by the garages, called her on his ‘452’ mobile 
phone and then called the local LHR Express mini-cab firm to take him to 
Crosby Close and Terri Carroll. 

When the mini-cab driver, whose name was Patrick Kelly, arrived to 
collect him at 11.21 p.m. he watched as Bellfield emerged from the 
darkness at the side of Little Benty carrying two large black bin-liners 
knotted at the top which didn’t appear to be very heavy and which he 
proceeded to put on the back seat. He was also carrying two bottles of beer, 
drinking from one of them. 

Bellfield didn’t go straight back to Crosby Close, however. There was 
something he needed to do first, although he didn’t explain what he was. He 
simply told the mini-cab driver to take him to a dead-end road not far away 
in Hanworth. 

When they got there, he got out of the car, made another mobile-phone 
call, took something out of one of the bin-liners in the back of the mini-cab 
and disappeared into the darkness to ‘meet someone’. The mini-cab driver 
didn’t see who he was meeting, but within five minutes Bellfield was back 
and asking to go to Crosby Close. 


Could it be that during those five minutes in Hanworth, Bellfield gave the 
keys to the white Ford Courier van to someone and asked them to dispose 
of it, or, at least, to make sure that it was out of sight should anyone come 
looking for it in the wake of Amélie’s murder? No one will ever know — but 
what is known is that the whereabouts of P610 XCN were to remain a 
mystery from that night on and a matter of intense interest to DCI Sutton’s 
double murder squad. 

By the time that the squad began to assemble at Twickenham police 
station the next morning, Friday, 20 August, Bellfield was on the move 
again, this time asking the same mini-cab service to pick him up from one 
of his usual haunts, a pub in West Drayton called the Fox and Pheasant. 
Acting as though he didn’t have a care in the world, Bellfield went back to 
Little Benty, collected another of his cars and set off to sign up a new 
customer for his wheel-clamping business in Potters Bar in Hertfordshire. 
On the surface, at least, business was going on as usual. 

In spite of his superficial confidence, however, the panic attacks that had 
troubled him since his sudden departure from the flat in Walton-on-Thames 
in March 2002 were now plaguing him night and day, and although he 
would bluster that he was ‘perfectly all right’ to his clamping crew, back 
home in the darkness of the night things were very far from it. 

Emma Mills knew that. She remembered his attacks happening “all the 
time’ in 2004. ‘All through the day he had little what he calls fits,’ she 
would explain. To control them Bellfield had started smoking even more 
cannabis and drinking even more heavily than he had done before. But the 
Diazepam drugs that he had been prescribed to help with the attacks weren’t 
working. 

‘Levi would take too many in one day,’ Mills would remember. ‘He was 
hooked on them really. He had had the odd one now sort of every now and 
again, but I mean now he gets them all the time, you can’t go anywhere 
without him having one.’ 

No matter how calm Bellfield might have appeared to his wheel- 
clamping crew, in the days after Amélie’s murder his attacks took an even 
more powerful hold, and his mood darkened steadily — so much so that he 
left Carroll at Crosby Close and went back to Little Benty to seek solace 
with Mills and his children. 

By the middle of the following week, which led up to the August Bank 
Holiday, he was all but inconsolable, his mood not helped by the fact that 


he was also due to face a charge of perverting the course of justice over the 
Rodriguez affair at Isleworth Crown Court that week. Bellfield’s life was 
out of control. 

Matters came to a head on Wednesday, 25 August — less than a week 
after Amélie’s murder — when his friend ‘Yosser’ Hughes went round to 
visit him at Little Benty around lunchtime. 

‘I went to his bedroom and saw him lying on the bed in his shorts,’ 
Hughes said later. ‘He was crying his eyes out, and I asked him what was 
wrong. He said, “I think I need some help.” ’ Hughes was to spend the next 
half an hour or so trying to calm Bellfield down. ‘I thought he was in this 
state because of drink or possibly drugs,’ Hughes added, and he tried to 
persuade his friend to go to hospital. But the sobbing Bellfield refused, and 
Hughes left. He wasn’t gone for long. 

Three hours later Hughes returned to find Bellfield in exactly the same 
state, but this time he agreed to go get help, and Hughes took him to the 
nearby Hillingdon hospital. Choking back the tears during their trip to the 
hospital together, Bellfield told Hughes, ‘You don’t know what I’ve done.’ 

Bellfield arrived at Accident and Emergency in Hillingdon just before 7 
o’clock that evening and told the staff he had a history of panic attacks over 
the past two years and had used Diazepam to control them. He also 
admitted that he had been feeling suicidal over the past few days and that he 
planned to hang himself. Significantly, Bellfield told the nursing staff that 
the stress he was under was partly the result of his ‘domineering’ mother 
and the fact that he was ‘getting grief’ from both his mother and his wife, 
which he couldn’t control. He also admitted that he was in ‘£20,000 worth’ 
of debt. As a result, that evening he was admitted to the Pinn Ward of the 
hospital’s Riverside Centre, the mental health division of the Hillingdon 
hospital. Hughes stayed with him to keep him company until about 3 
o’clock in the morning and then went home. 

When Hughes went back to visit Bellfield the following morning, he 
learned that the hospital’s doctors were going to discuss whether Bellfield 
should be ‘sectioned’ under the terms of the Mental Health Act to prevent 
him doing himself harm. But when he told the wheel-clamper, Bellfield 
became tremendously agitated and demanded that Hughes got him out of 
there. That was exactly what happened. Without official consent Bellfield 
checked himself out of the hospital, and Hughes took him back to Little 
Benty. 


Then, in spite of his promising faithfully to return to Hillingdon the next 
day, Bellfield announced that he and Mills and their three children were 
going to Kent the very next day to stay with their friend Michelle Wickham. 
The decision came as a distinct shock to Mills, who had been planning to go 
to a birthday party for her grandmother that Friday afternoon, but she didn’t 
object. 

The question was: how were they going to get there? Bellfield was very 
vague about the whereabouts of the white Ford Courier van and insisted 
that Mills ask Hughes if she could borrow his Vauxhall Astra. But she 
wasn’t allowed to tell him — or anyone else for that matter — exactly where 
they were going. Ever anxious about her children, Mills warned Bellfield 
that she wanted to be back early the next week to get them ready for school. 
Her daughter Lucy was going into a new class, and her son William was 
going for the first time — into the reception class. Bellfield agreed, or 
appeared to, and so, on the afternoon of Friday, 27 August, they set off for 
Kent, leaving ‘Yosser’ to look after their dog Cheyenne at Little Benty. 

There was, of course, an all-too-familiar pattern to Bellfield’s behaviour. 
Just as he had done after the murder of Marsha McDonnell — when he had 
suddenly whisked the family away to Tenerife — he was intent on making 
himself as scarce as possible should the police come looking for him. He 
specifically told Mills to lie about where they were going, telling her to say 
they were at the caravan site in Leysdown on the Isle of Sheppey if anyone 
asked. 

“We were due to have a weekend away,’ Mills was to explain ‘but he just 
never wanted to come home. He said, “When I go home the police will be 
looking for me.” ’ 

In fact, Bellfield, Mills and their children stayed away from Little Benty 
for almost three weeks, and while they were away the couple rarely went 
out, although Mills did persuade him to allow her to take Hughes’s car 
back, which was replaced by another white van — this time a Citroén 
Berlingo. There was still no sign of the white Ford Courier with the broken 
headlight. But Bellfield wouldn’t even park the Berlingo outside Michelle 
Wickham’s house. He preferred to leave it down the road out of sight, 
telling his partner ‘not to worry about anything’ and to leave everything to 
him. He also refused to use his mobile phone while they were in Kent, 
relying instead on the local telephone box and clearly worried that the 
police might track his mobile phone’s signal if he switched it on. 


In the end, however, the trip to Kent seemed to settle Bellfield’s mind, 
and he finally agreed to return to London on 16 September, although Mills’s 
two elder children didn’t actually get to school until Monday, 20 September, 
a fortnight after the school term had started. 

By that time Bellfield was back wheel-clamping. As far as the outside 
world was concerned everything was back to normal — so normal, in fact, 
that even though he attended one follow-up appointment at Hillingdon 
hospital in late September, he failed to appear for two subsequent 
appointments in October and November 2004. Bellfield’s suicidal thoughts 
had apparently dissipated. 

Bellfield was also back living with Terri Carroll. They had returned 
briefly the flat at Crosby Close, but it was suddenly repossessed at the end 
of September and they had to find themselves somewhere else. Once again 
Bellfield fell back on his usual haunts: he arranged for them to return to 
another hotel on the Heathrow perimeter, from where he could pay his 
periodic visits to Emma Mills. 

One thing that struck Carroll as strange as they moved into the hotel at 
the beginning of October was that Bellfield had shaved all his hair off. 
When she asked him why he had done it, he didn’t give a reason beyond 
saying that he had been in trouble with the police — ‘something to do with 
fraud and clamping’. The true reason might have had far more to do with 
his reluctance to leave DNA evidence anywhere he went. 

Nevertheless Carroll remained with him, sometimes staying in the airport 
perimeter hotels but just as often sleeping on the floor of the bedroom in 
Spiers’s flat. On other nights she had go back to her mother’s while 
Bellfield went to stay with Emma Mills at Little Benty. 

Bellfield was still intent of preserving the appearance of a family life 
there with his three latest children, however, and was still taking an 
apparent pleasure in having family photographs with them whenever the 
chance presented itself. There was still a part of his personality that 
depended on his being seen as a ‘family man’, even though the horrifying 
reality of his true attitude to women — and particularly young girls — was far 
removed from this comfortable stereotype. 

As autumn turned to winter in 2004, Bellfield’s life settled into a by now 
familiar pattern, and for the time being he seemed to have given up his 
nocturnal drives around west London, perhaps only too aware that the 


police might be looking for a man driving the streets on the lookout for 
vulnerable young women getting off a bus. 

On the night before his arrest in November 2004 Bellfield took Carroll to 
her mother’s and went to stay with Emma Mills, where their friend 
Michelle Wickham from Kent had been staying for the weekend. He had 
spent the day wheel-clamping in the Woking area of Surrey with Noel 
Moran and acting as though he had barely a care in the world — in stark 
contrast to the man who had been taken to Hillingdon hospital just three 
months before. The police hadn’t turned up at Bellfield’s door in those three 
months, and the shadow of the prison cell seemed to have faded from his 
consciousness. 

That did not mean that DCI Sutton’s double murder squad had been idle, 
however. While Bellfield had been hiding in Kent, they had been trying first 
to identify and then to track down the white Ford Courier van by 
meticulously piecing together the CCTV footage from the buses on 
Hampton Road and Twickenham Green at the time of Amélie Delagrange’s 
death. And it was precisely that old-fashioned police work that was 
eventually to lead them to Bellfield’s door at Little Benty. 

There was no direct evidence linking him to Amélie’s murder — no 
murder weapon, no eyewitness, no DNA, nothing directly to suggest that he 
was a prime suspect. But there was the van, P610 XCN, and the CCTV 
images, which showed a man who looked remarkably like Levi Bellfield 
driving it on the night of 19 August on the roads around Twickenham 
Green. It was those CCTV images and the knowledge that the white Ford 
Courier van had been in Bellfield’s possession at the time of Amélie’s 
murder that led the detectives of a Metropolitan Police murder squad to 
bang on the door of number 11, Little Benty at five o’clock in the morning 
of Monday 22 November 2004. 

By the time that Bellfield had been discovered hiding under the yellow 
fibreglass insulation in the attic by Sergeant Norman Griffiths and been 
driven back to the custody suite at London’s Heathrow police station, the 
murder squad were well prepared to ask him a string of questions about the 
Ford van, his mobile phone and his whereabouts on that warm August night 
when Amélie met her death. What they were not prepared for was 
Bellfield’s aggressive response. The more questions they asked the angrier 
he became. He resented his arrest, he told them; he had nothing to say; he 


was innocent; they had made a terrible mistake; it was a ‘stitch-up’. But as 
the hours passed Bellfield’s tantrums turned into a sullen non-cooperation. 

As the police questioning wore on, Bellfield started to refuse to answer 
any questions whatever, restricting himself to saying ‘no comment’ 
repeatedly, in his distinctive high-pitched voice. Time after time he would 
then turn directly away from his police interrogators in the interview room, 
finally turning his back on them completely in an act of blatant defiance. 
No matter how hard the police tried to cajole a cooperative answer from 
him, Bellfield remained adamant. He wasn’t saying a word. 


Question: Tell us where you went at 9 o’clock when you left Little Benty ... 

Answer: No comment. 

Question: ... in a hurry. Because there may be somewhere you went that we can check up on. 
Answer: No comment. 


Question: Is there anyone you could tell us that was with you at this time that can say ‘No, Levi was 
with me’? It would be a good time to tell us if there was, wouldn’t it? 


Answer: No comment. 
Question: What were you doing after that, Levi? After leaving Little Benty? 


Answer: No comment. 


Then, a little later: 
Question: Did you have a phone with you that night? 
Answer: Ahh, no comment. 
Question: What do you mean by ‘Ahh’? 
Answer: No comment. 
Question: At 2138 the landline at Little Benty calls the 452 phone ... 
Answer: No comment. 
Question: What’s that about then? 


Answer: No comment. 


Relentlessly, and for weeks on end, Bellfield refused to explain his 
actions on the night of Amélie’s murder, beyond saying that he had gone to 
look at a car he was interested in buying and that he might not have been in 
possession of the white Ford Courier for part of that night, although he was 
less than forthcoming about who had had it that night, beyond saying that 
he thought it might have been Morgan and Suraj Gharu. 


Question: So who had the van? 

Answer: No comment. 

Question: Who had the van? 

Answer: No comment. 

Question: Had you sold the van by then? 


Answer: No comment. 


Inevitably, the murder squad detectives put the obvious question to him. 


Question: If you weren’t driving the van on the 19 August, then anybody would surely be keen 
to say, ‘I didn’t have the van: I got rid of the van; such and such was driving it; I don’t know 
who was driving it; it could have been any one of them ...’ 


Bellfield’s answer was: ‘No comment.’ 

He saw no reason to elaborate on any of his answers to the police, relying 
instead on presenting himself to them as a man who had been ‘wronged’ by 
their ‘vicious accusations’, a victim of their mistaken belief that he was, in 
fact, capable of murder. 

DCI Sutton’s murder squad weren’t to be put off their task, however, but 
it wasn’t the murder of Amélie Delagrange that was to keep Bellfield on 
remand in custody in the weeks and months that followed his arrest at Little 
Benty, it was his repeated sexual abuse of his three principal female 
partners over the preceding fifteen years. Gradually, as Becky Wilkinson, Jo 
Collings and Emma Mills — the mothers of eight of his children — told their 
stories to the murder squad, Bellfield’s pattern of the rape and abuse of his 
partners emerged into the harsh light of day. As a result Bellfield was 
charged with rape, which allowed the police to ask for his remand in 
custody — which was granted repeatedly — while continuing their 


investigations into the murders of Amélie Delagrange and Marsha 
McDonnell, as well as the attacks on Kate Sheedy, Irma Dragoshi and 
Anna-Maria Rennie. 

While those investigations continued it was also becoming all too clear to 
the murder squad officers that some of the other members of Bellfield’s 
wheel-clamping crew were not entirely blameless when it came to matters 
of serious sexual misconduct and violence. In November 2005, for example, 
Suraj Gharu, who had worked with Bellfield since the wheel-clamping 
business began, was imprisoned for five years for having sex with a 
fourteen-year-old girl from a Hillingdon Council children’s home. Friends 
of Bellfield, particularly Terri Carroll, told the police stories of Suraj Gharu 
ringing the wheel-clamper repeatedly to ‘offer him’ girls. ‘Suraj would ring 
Levi and tell him that he had a girl with him,’ Carroll was to say, ‘and he 
would ask if Levi wanted to shag her.’ Bellfield’s habit of sharing sexual 
conquests with his friends had not died out — indeed it was clearly 
reciprocated. 

Throughout the clamping years Bellfield had also kept up his connections 
with the sixty-two-year-old paedophile Victor Kelly, from whom he would 
sometimes buy drugs, and who had also been sent to prison for eight years 
in November 2005 for giving a twelve-year-old girl cocaine in order that he 
could have sex with her. At least one member of Bellfield’s clamping crew 
believed that Suraj Gharu was one of the people who had helped Kelly 
procure young girls for under-age sex. 

It was not just Bellfield’s ‘known associates’ that interested DCI Sutton’s 
murder squad, however. They were also intent on tracking down the three 
important vehicles that were linked to attacks they now saw as part of a 
pattern, and which were all linked to Bellfield. The more the squad had 
looked at the violent attacks committed in west London over the past few 
years the more convinced they had become that they were investigating one 
man — Levi Bellfield. 

As DCI Sutton was to explain: ‘The fact is, happily, that attacks like this 
where a stranger commits a murderous assault in the street are extremely 
rare,’ a fact that had convinced him that Bellfield was responsible for all the 
attacks, even though the officers who had investigated before him believed 
it was ‘unlikely’ that the McDonnell and Sheedy attacks were linked to 
Amélie. Sutton disagreed. ‘To me,’ Sutton was to say, ‘there was every 
reason to think that they might have been the work of one person.’ 


So Sutton and his team started to take an interest not only in the missing 
white Ford Courier van, P610 XCN, seen near the attack on Amélie, but 
also the white Vauxhall Corsa, Y57 RJU, seen near the attack on Marsha, 
and the white Toyota Previa people-carrier, K855 EFL, that may have been 
used in the attack on Kate Sheedy. If they could link them to one man they 
would have a strong case to convince the Crown Prosecution Service to 
press for charges of murder. 

The squad had to search through nearly 25,000 possible Ford Couriers 
before finding the one that had shown up on the CCTV cameras on the 
buses that passed it on Hampton Road in Twickenham on the night that 
Amélie was killed. They also had to search through 600,000 possible 
Corsas for the one that passed Marsha McDonnell’s number 111 bus at its 
stop in Percy Road in Hampton. It was painstaking work. 

The squad never located the missing white Ford Courier van, they simply 
found ample evidence after interviewing his partners, his friends and his 
clamping crew that it had been used by Bellfield in the first weeks of 
August 2004. Their statements helped to convince the squad that he had had 
use of the van on that August night. 

The police had rather more luck with the Corsa, although they had to 
travel the length and breadth of the country to interview the legal owners of 
178 possible Vauxhall Corsas that could have been the one seen stalking 
Marsha in the early hours of that morning in February 2003 before they 
could pin the single one down that was decisively linked with Levi 
Bellfield. 

As for the Toyota Previa, the police finally tracked it down to a traveller 
named Jimmy McCarthy, who had bought it from Bellfield’s clamping 
associate Noel Moran for £1,100 in July 2004 — two months after the attack 
on Kate Sheedy. They also established that the Previa had been used by 
Bellfield’s clamping crew at the time of the attack and had a damaged wing 
mirror — which Kate had identified as significant on the people-carrier that 
drove over her. 

The cars and vans were central to the police investigations into the 
attacks, but there was another element that helped to convince the murder 
squad that they had tracked down the right suspect — the use of mobile 
phones. In spite of Bellfield’s appetite for having as many different phones 
as he had vehicles, seldom using the same one twice, a pattern of use did 


emerge that enabled the detectives to be sure that his ‘452’ mobile phone 
had been in the Twickenham area on the night of Amélie’s murder. 

It was this attention to detail that eventually persuaded DCI Sutton’s 
murder squad that they had enough evidence to convince the Crown 
Prosecution Service that they should charged Levi Bellfield with the 
attacks. But it was to take the CPS some time to agree with them, for there 
was little in the way of corroborating evidence to help — there was, of 
course, no DNA evidence; there were no witnesses to the attacks; no 
weapons had been discovered to link him to the crime. Indeed there was no 
confession from Bellfield himself. 

It was not until 2 March 2006 that DCI Sutton formally charged Bellfield 
with the murder of Amélie Delagrange. And it was to be another two 
months before he formally charged him with the murder of Marsha 
McDonnell, on 25 May 2006. Both dates are for ever etched on Sutton’s 
mind — the days when his long battle to uncover the man who had brutally 
murdered two total strangers in the respectable, leafy streets of west 
London for no apparent reason finally came to its end. 

By that time Bellfield was on remand in custody at the high-security 
Belmarsh prison in south-east London, and while he was there the police 
had also begun to hear stories of his bragging to other prisoners about what 
he had done. One fellow inmate in particular told the police murder squad 
privately that Bellfield had ‘confessed’ to killing Amélie Delagrange. 
Significantly he had also told them that Bellfield described women as being 
like ‘pet dogs’: “You feed them and you keep them, and you can do what 
you want with them,’ he told him. It was a ‘confession’ that struck a chord 
with the officers who had been taking statements from Becky Wilkinson, Jo 
Collings and Emma Mills about Bellfield’s behaviour towards them during 
the course of their relationships — further confirmation that they were 
dealing with a man who saw himself as above the law. 

Bellfield was not alone in that conviction, however. On 2 January 2006, 
his fellow wheel-clamper and close friend Noel Moran, then still only 
twenty-two, attacked a man with a Samurai sword after a disagreement at a 
New Year’s Eve party at the Fox and Pheasant pub in West Drayton, one of 
Bellfield’s favourite haunts, the place he had been picked up from on the 
morning after the murder of Amélie Delagrange. Wielding swords, Moran 
and a friend called Gavin Ward had broken into the home of computer 
expert Christopher Mills — known to his friends as ‘Millsy’ — and attacked 


him viciously, severing an artery in his left leg. The pair insisted that he had 
‘disrespected’ them at the pub on New Year’s Eve. They carried out the 
attack in front of Mills’s girlfriend, who was so frightened that she had to 
hide in the wardrobe with her five-year-old daughter. 

After fatally wounding Mills, Moran and Ward went in search of another 
man whom they thought was equally guilty of disrespect, but failed to find 
him. They then disappeared to southern Ireland, but were tracked down by a 
Metropolitan Police murder squad and charged. In June 2007 both men 
were found guilty of murder at the Old Bailey. The following month both 
were sentenced to life imprisonment, and Moran was told he would have to 
serve a minimum of fifteen years. 

Meanwhile Bellfield steadfastly maintained his innocence in Belmarsh 
prison — calling his mother Jean up to four times a day while he was on 
remand to insist it was ‘all a stitch-up’ by the police and that he had had 
nothing to do with the killings of any young women in west London. 

Bellfield told the same story to Terri Carroll, whom he also spoke to on 
the telephone in the first few months of his remand, telling her tearfully that 
he ‘still loved her’ and that he was innocent. But their relationship 
gradually came to an end as the months on remand in Belmarsh turned into 
years. 

It was to be almost three years before he would face a jury accused of 
murder, but throughout those years he maintained his innocence. 

As Emma Mills was to say later, ‘I don’t think he’ll admit to killing 
anyone. He’s not the type to own up to anything. He’s a control freak. He 
likes to have the power and control over everything — and that includes 
women.’ 

Ironically, it was to be in front of a female judge of the High Court that 
Bellfield would learn his fate at the Old Bailey, sitting in one of Central 
Criminal Courts’ famous wood-panelled courtrooms beneath the statue of 
the figure of another woman holding the scales of justice. 


15. Trial by Jury 


‘Human blood is heavy; the man that has shed it cannot run away.’ 
African proverb 


Levi Bellfield was destined to spend almost three years on remand in 
custody at Belmarsh prison before finally being brought to trial for the 
murders of Amélie Delagrange and Marsha McDonnell, as well as the 
attempted murders of Kate Sheedy and Irma Dragoshi and the kidnapping 
of Anna-Maria Rennie. 

Throughout those years in jail, awaiting trial by a jury of his peers, he 
steadfastly maintained his innocence, telling his defence team time and 
again that the Crown’s cases against him was ‘all a mistake’, and a ‘stitch- 
up’ by the police. ‘It was not the behaviour of a man consumed by guilt, but 
the reaction of someone who knew that he had to work the judicial system 
to stand any chance of being found innocent of five terrible crimes. 

As a result Bellfield took an exceptional interest in the presentation of his 
legal case. He would study the myriad of papers surrounding the evidence 
with exceptional care, answer any queries that his defence team put to him 
quickly and clearly and insist that they leave no stone unturned in their 
effort to defend him. This was a man consumed with the idea that he might 
still be able to get away with anything, a man determined to defend himself 
and not give away his true feelings for one moment. As one senior police 
officer put it as the trial began, “Bellfield is a smart man and knew exactly 
what was necessary to present himself in the best light.” Any appearance of 
the rage and anger that he had demonstrated towards the women in his life 
on so many occasions must never be allowed to surface. 


Bellfield also had no intention whatever of incriminating himself, and so 
throughout his years on remand in prison he remained as silent as he had 
been during the majority of his police interviews — ignoring requests for 
information, refusing to answer questions put to him by the Crown as it 
prepared its case, turning away from his interrogators. He was allowed to 
do so by law and knew it. 

But Levi Bellfield also never demonstrated for a moment that he was a 
man overcome with grief or remorse at the crimes he was charged with. To 
anyone from the prosecution team that came into contact with him he 
remained tight-lipped, a man who knew that if he demonstrated remorse it 
was tantamount to an admission of guilt. He had no intention of making that 
mistake. He was — in the words of one of the senior police officers who 
talked to him — ‘a cunning, devious man’ who knew how to manipulate the 
law in his own best interests. 

It was a trait that he intended to adopt at his trial — when it eventually 
came. 

In fact, it was not until 2 October 2007 that Bellfield was finally loaded 
into a long wheelbase white prison van along with three prison officers to 
be taken from Belmarsh to Britain’s most famous court, just 200 yards from 
St Paul’s Cathedral in Central London, and always known as the Old 
Bailey. He was thirty-nine years old. 

The first court on the site had opened its doors in 1539, beside Newgate 
prison, in a road named Old Bailey for its place as part of the walls of the 
City of London. The original building was paid for by the then Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Richard Whittington, whose memory was famously 
immortalized in a theatrical pantomime. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century those condemned to death in its courts were hanged in the street 
outside. 

The present Portland stone building was built on the site between 1902 
and 1907 with a great dome at its peak, and 212 feet above the ground atop 
the dome stands a bronze statue sculpted by F. W. Pomeroy. The statue 
shows a woman with the scales of justice in one hand and a sword held 
upright towards the sky in the other. Legend has it that the lady is 
blindfolded, though in reality she is not, but her statue has stood guard 
above some of the most dramatic murder trials in modern British history. 

It was at the Old Bailey that Dr Crippen was sentenced to death in 1910; 
where William Joyce, the Nazi Party’s propagandist ‘Lord Haw-Haw’ was 


sent to the gallows in 1945; where James Christie of the infamous 10 
Rillington Place was condemned to death in 1953; and where Peter 
Sutcliffe, the so-called ‘Yorkshire Ripper’, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment without hope of parole in 1981. 

The courts were damaged in an IRA bomb attack in 1973, just after a set 
of new courtrooms had been opened next door, which mean that the original 
grand main entrance is no longer used — but above it still stands the original 
inscription: “Defend the Children of the Poor & Punish the Wrongdoer’. 

And it was here, in the wood-panelled splendour of Court 6, that 
Bellfield was finally brought to justice. 

As he walked into the glass-panelled dock that faced the judge across the 
room, he looked every inch an honest man. There was no sign of his 
familiar tracksuit bottoms or T-shirts as the prison officers sat either side of 
him. He had chosen instead to wear a neat grey suit with a white shirt and a 
selection of pastel ties and he took particular pains to speak in the politest 
of voices, and certainly never to shout or display anger. He made certain 
that the jury would not see some sort of scowling monster. Bellfield knew 
exactly the image he wanted to present — an upright member of the 
community who had been falsely accused. On one occasion in the dock he 
even chose to sport a pink-and-grey Pringle V-necked sweater and a pink tie 
that wouldn’t have been out of place at one of the golf clubs in west London 
that he drove past so regularly. 

There was certainly not a trace of a smirk on his round, white face as he 
sat waiting for the prosecution to open its case against him. Brian Altman 
QC, a Senior Treasury Counsel, who is charged with prosecuting the 
country’s most significant criminal cases, was to prosecute him, while the 
much respected William Boyce QC, who had himself been Senior Treasury 
Counsel, appeared for his defence. The judge was the Honourable Mrs 
Justice Rafferty QC, who had been the first female chairman of the 
Criminal Bar Association when she was still practising as a barrister and 
before she had ascended to the bench as a judge in the High Court in 2000 
had a reputation for formidable intelligence as well as scrupulous fairness. 
Certainly the fifty-seven-year-old Dame Anne Rafferty, product of the 
Wolverhampton Girls High School and the University of Sheffield, was 
determined to give Bellfield far more chance to defend himself than he had 
given the young women the prosecution alleged that he had attacked. 


But the trial did not begin straight away. It took almost two weeks for the 
prosecution and defence to select the twelve members of the jury from a 
pool of 120 candidates. No one who had any connection with the 
Metropolitan Police or the Surrey Police was allowed to become a jury 
member, and neither was anyone who was not prepared to devote the next 
four months to daily attendance in court. So it wasn’t until Tuesday 16 
October 2007 that Brian Altman QC rose to open the case against Bellfield. 
His first words to the jury were all too clear. 

‘Between October 2001 and August 2004, five women, four of them 
young women aged between seventeen and twenty-two, were violently 
attacked. Two of these young women were brutally murdered by being 
battered about the head with a blunt instrument. One young woman 
survived the horrific attack on her when she was driven at and run over. 
One other woman suffered a nasty injury when she was struck on the head; 
another young woman escaped the attack upon her without injury. The 
prosecution say that this defendant, Levi Bellfield, was the attacker in each 
case.’ 

Over the next two days Altman meticulously laid out the Crown’s case, 
pointing out the similarities between the attacks, the small area of west 
London in which they all occurred, the fact that Bellfield knew the area 
well, that all took place at or near bus stops, that all were committed in the 
hours of darkness between 7.30 p.m. and 12.30 a.m., and that all had been 
committed by an attacker who was ‘a stranger to the victim’. 

‘Therefore we submit to you,’ Altman concluded, ‘when you examine all 
the elements of the evidence across all the attacks you will find evidence of 
similarity and system such that you can be sure that what you are seeing is 
the work of one man — Levi Bellfield.’ 

Among the spectators in the packed public gallery high above the 
courtroom were Amélie Delagrange’s parents, as well as Levi Bellfield’s 
mother, brother and sister. They watched in silence in the following days as 
Altman proceeded to call the prosecution witnesses, starting with Anna- 
Maria Rennie and progressing through Irma Dragoshi to Kate Sheedy. The 
court also heard from members of Bellfield’s clamping crew, including T— 
Morgan, Suraj Gharu, as well as Noel Moran. 

But two witnesses who did not appear before the court were the two 
teenagers that Bellfield had talked to at a bus stop during the period of 
police surveillance prior to his arrest in November 2004, the two girls he 


had made leering ‘sexual suggestions’ to and who had told him they didn’t 
want to take a lift with him. 

Her Honour Judge Rafferty ruled in private that their evidence might 
prove too prejudicial to Bellfield’s case and, therefore, unduly affect the 
jury’s deliberations. She had no wish to see an appeal against any verdict 
that they might reach on the basis of allowing their evidence to be heard. It 
was a clear sign that the judge was determined that Bellfield should be seen 
to have as fair a trial as she could arrange. But Mrs Justice Rafferty did 
allow the prosecution to present the five cases to the court as a whole — 
rather than independently — meaning that they could take into account the 
‘similarity’ between the offences as part of their deliberations. 

‘If you are satisfied that the defendant was responsible for one or more of 
the offences,’ Altman explained to the jury, “you are entitled also to take 
those findings into account when deciding whether it is more likely than not 
that the defendant was responsible for the rest — whether he was disposed to 
behave in the way the prosecution say he did not once but on several 
occasions.’ 

This legal point, known as ‘cross-admissability’, was to play a very 
significant — possibly the most significant — part in Bellfield’s trial as it 
progressed from October into November and then December 2007. 

Yet it was to be the evidence of two of the Crown’s principal witnesses, 
Emma Mills and Richard ‘Yosser’ Hughes, that was to provide the most 
dramatic moments. It was on Monday, 10 December 2007 that thirty-year- 
old Emma Mills finally took her place in the witness box to describe to a 
hushed courtroom in her rather weak little voice the extraordinary 
behaviour of the man who was father to her three young children. 

In effect, Mills was fighting for her very life in witness box. If Bellfield 
was found innocent there was every possibility that he might come back to 
haunt her, and her children, in the years to come. As one of the police 
officers who had interviewed her before the trial was to put it later, “Giving 
evidence against him was the only way that Emma was ever going to escape 
from Bellfield’s clutches. She had to tell the truth. If she didn’t, and he 
wasn’t convicted, she would never be free of him.’ 

In the public gallery the spectators seemed to hold their breath on that 
Monday morning as Brian Altman QC lead the pale-faced young woman 
through the details of her ten years with the man standing in the dock 
opposite her — details of the rapes and sexual assaults, details of the 


beatings, details of the disappearances and the strange telephone calls, the 
men calling for drugs at her door and the succession of young women who 
also had sexual relationships with the man her children called ‘Daddy’. She 
spent more than four hours giving evidence and left clearly exhausted. 

Just one week later ‘Yosser’ Hughes told an equally silent courtroom 
about the time in August 2004 that he had taken a distressed Bellfield to 
Hillingdon hospital and the defendant had confessed to him in tears that 
“You don’t know what I’m capable of.’ 

Mills and Hughes played a decisive part in the trial. ‘They were plainly 
telling the truth,’ one senior police officer said afterwards, ‘and they 
obviously made a very strong impression on the jury.’ It was an impression 
that Bellfield simply had to contradict if he was to convince the jury to find 
him ‘not guilty’. But it was to be some time before he got the chance. 

It wasn’t until Friday, 11 January 2008 that Altman called one of his last 
witnesses, the man who had brought Bellfield to the dock at the Old Bailey 
— Detective Chief Inspector Colin Sutton, who would lead the double 
murder squad that had painstakingly tracked down his cars and his mobile 
phones and pieced together the details of his motiveless attacks on innocent 
young women. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 15 January the rotund, benign-faced William 
Boyce QC rose to call his first witness for the defence — Levi Bellfield. The 
defendant was to remain in the witness box for the next week, first 
examined by Boyce and then cross-examined for the prosecution by 
Altman. Standing in the witness box, Bellfield systematically insisted that 
the prosecution case was a tissue of lies, that he hadn’t attacked any of the 
five young women, that other people had been responsible, and that his trial 
was a travesty of justice. 

‘No airs and graces,’ he told the jury. ‘This is me. I’m not trying to fool 
anyone. I’m not an angel. I’m not claiming to be an angel. But I’m not a 
killer. No way.’ It was Bellfield’s attempt to present himself as a victim — a 
man who may have had a chequered past, but who was not guilty of these 
heinous crimes. 

But the most compelling moment of all came when — under intense and 
persistent cross-examination from Altman — Bellfield seemed to snap. 

“You don’t understand,’ he told the prosecuting barrister. ‘I’m fighting 
for my life here.’ 

The hush in Court 6 was complete. 


Yet it was not the only ill-judged remark Bellfield was to make during his 
evidence. At another point he condemned two prosecution witnesses as 
‘attention-seeking liars’ who had ‘enjoyed their day out at the Bailey’. On 
another he brutally condemned two of the police officers called to give 
evidence against him as ‘downright liars’. 

Over six days in the witness box, Bellfield repeatedly insisted that the 
witnesses called against him were mistaken, and that he was an innocent 
man, the victim of a series of terrible mistakes. 

After he left the witness box on 22 January, there were just three more 
days of defence witnesses before Her Honour Judge Rafferty called the 
prosecution to sum up its case to the jury. It was not to prove comfortable 
listening for Levi Bellfield for it systematically tore apart his relentless 
equivocations in the witness box. 

As Brian Altman QC put it, ‘This is a man who could hardly give a 
straight answer to a straight question. He made speeches, he obfuscated and 
confused — black became white and white became black; he was dishonest 
yet truthful. Bets were hedged, sands shifted, goal posts moved, and behind 
it all there wasn’t a shred of hard evidence to support a word he says. It was 
a cleverly rehearsed smokescreen, an attempt to blind you from the obvious. 
It was ultimately a performance with one end in sight — to fool you twelve, 
his jury, into thinking he was telling the truth in order to secure what the 
prosecution say would be a false acquittal. You may think, having watched 
him over those six days, that this is a man who displays cunning, cunning 
that meant the law did not catch up with him until November 2004.’ 

‘He blamed everyone but himself,’ Altman concluded. ‘Every witness 
whose evidence was inconvenient to him was either mistaken or lying ... 
every one of them is wrong ... there’s only one person who is right and 
truthful according to the defendant and that’s Levi Bellfield.’ 

It was a forensic deconstruction of the defendant’s attitude, and one 
which concluded with the central, and most telling, plank of the 
prosecution’s case against him. 

‘These are not offences which are unconnected in the sense that they 
have been committed by more than one man, each unrelated to the other,’ 
Altman concluded. ‘That we submit would be too fantastic a conclusion. 
Why do we say that? We submit to you the following. The locations for the 
offences are proximate to each other. These were areas with which the 
defendant was familiar ... All these attacks on these victims took place 


whilst they were or had been at or near bus stops or once they had alighted 
from buses. Amélie had got off a bus; so had Marsha and Kate; Irma was 
standing at a bus stop; and Anna-Maria had been sitting at one moments 
before her attempted abduction. In all cases there is evidence that the 
offender emerged from and returned to the type and vintage of vehicle with 
which the defendant was linked at the material time, Anna-Maria — a Ford 
Mondeo; Irma — a VW Golf; Marsha — a Vauxhall Corsa; Kate — a Toyota 
Previa; Amélie — a pre-2000 Ford Courier ... Is all that just chance? Or is it 
evidence that the same man was at the control of those vehicles committing 
similar if not identical crimes?’ 

Altman answered his own question by concluding: ‘The behaviour of the 
vehicles in these cases is so strikingly similar that they prove one man had 
to be involved.’ 

The prosecuting barrister then reminded the jury of his opening remarks 
four months earlier about the extraordinary similarities between the women. 

‘Apart from Irma Dragoshi (who was hooded at the time of the incident) 
the victims were young,’ Altman explained. ‘Anna-Maria was seventeen, 
Marsha McDonnell was just nineteen, Kate Sheedy was eighteen, Amélie 
Delagrange was twenty-two. All were alone and vulnerable.’ 

Altman went on to point out the similarities in their build and physical 
appearance. Then he pointed out that all the attacks were carried out during 
the hours of darkness and between 7.30 p.m. and 12.30 a.m., and all in quiet 
residential areas. The attacker was ‘a stranger to the victim in each case’, he 
continued, and bore the hallmarks of someone who, ‘having targeted the 
victim, would conduct himself with sudden and unexpected violence 
towards them’. 

On 31 January 2008 Brian Altman QC concluded his remarks by saying 
bluntly: ‘So it is that we submit to you when you examine all the elements 
of the evidence in all the attacks you will find evidence of similarity and 
system such that you can be sure that what you are seeing is not the work of 
several unconnected men carrying out unrelated attacks but the work of one 
man, that man being Levi Bellfield.’ 

It was a compelling argument — but that did not make it decisive. There 
were no witnesses to any of the attacks, no evidence directly linking 
Bellfield to the women, no forensic evidence to put him at the sites, no 
DNA evidence saying he had been present, no CCTV footage of the attacks 
themselves, no murder weapon in two of the cases, and — perhaps most 


significant of all — no clear motive. Why had Bellfield decided to attack 
these five innocent young women whom he did not know, without warning 
and for no apparent reason? After a four-month trial it was a question that 
the jury now had to decide. It was to prove no easy task. 

Indeed after two days of deliberation the jury found it quite simply 
impossible to agree about whether Bellfield had or had not attempted to 
kidnap Anna-Maria Rennie from Hospital Bridge Road. They did not acquit 
Bellfield of the crime, but they could not be sure that he had committed it, 
leaving Mrs Justice Rafferty no alternative other than to allow the crime to 
be ‘lie on the file’. He had not been found guilty, but he had not been found 
not guilty. The case against him for the attempted kidnap of Anna-Maria 
Rennie might one day again be presented to a jury, but for the moment it 
was dormant. 

The same proved true for Irma Dragoshi. Once again, even though the 
judge allowed them to reach a majority verdict of ten votes to two if they 
wished to, the jury failed to agree. They did not find Bellfield not guilty, it 
was simply that they could not agree on whether or not he had committed 
the crime. Again, it left the judge no alternative other than to allow the 
crime to be ‘lie on the file’, waiting for the possibility that he might be tried 
for it again in the future. 

Those two decisions left the prosecution, the Crown Prosecution Service 
and the Metropolitan Police distinctly nervous that their case might collapse 
completely if the jury could not agree that Bellfield had indeed committed 
the murders of Amélie and Marsha and had attempted to murder Kate. 
Indeed Bellfield might well have felt that there was now at least a chance 
that he would be acquitted on the remaining three charges. It did not turn 
out to be the case. 

Another dramatic hush fell in Court 6 of the Old Bailey on the morning 
of 25 February 2008 when the foreman of the jury stood to read out the 
verdict in the cases of Marsha McDonnell and Kate Sheedy. Nodding to the 
foreman, the clerk to Mrs Justice Rafferty asked if they had indeed reached 
a verdict, and was told, ‘We have, Your Honour.’ The jury found Bellfield 
guilty of the murder of Marsha and the attempted murder of Kate by a 
majority of ten votes to two. 

The courtroom erupted, with shouts from the public gallery from the 
defendant’s relatives and friends, as well as from the relatives of the young 
women who had been attacked. 


The jury then retired for a final time to consider their verdict on the 
murder of Amélie Delagrange, the murder that had brought DCI Colin 
Sutton and his double murder squad to the case in August 2004. 

Her parents had sat in dignified silence in the public gallery throughout 
the trial — much to Bellfield’s fury. At one point he had even shouted at 
them — accusing them of being ‘fucking leeches’. The outburst was to do 
him no good. 

This time the jury were in no doubt. When they returned to the court for a 
final time, it was with a unanimous verdict — that Levi Bellfield was guilty 
of the murder of Amélie, an innocent young woman who had done nothing 
more sinister than miss her bus stop and walk home across Twickenham 
Green on that balmy August evening. 

Again the public gallery erupted, not least with relief from Amélie’s 
parents, who had watched in horror as the man they believed had killed 
their daughter twisted and turned in an effort to convince the jury that he 
was innocent. As her father Jean-Francois was to tell his friends outside the 
Old Bailey on Monday, 25 February 2008, ‘It is late, but there is justice.’ 

Mrs Justice Rafferty calmly brought the court to order before she 
addressed Bellfield. 

“You have reduced three families to unimagined grief,’ she told him 
firmly. ‘What dreadful feelings went through your head as you attacked 
them and in two cases snuffed out a young life is beyond understanding.’ 

She then told the defendant that she would pass sentence the following 
morning. 

When that morning came, however, Levi Bellfield refused to come out of 
the cells hidden in the bowels of the Old Bailey to stand in the dock to hear 
the punishment the judge would deliver. The reasons he gave were that he 
‘hadn’t had a fair trial’. 

So he was not there to hear Mrs Justice Rafferty sentence him to three 
‘full life’ terms of imprisonment, which meant that he would spend the rest 
of his life in prison, never to be released. 

With that sentence Bellfield joined an exceptional and very small group 
of British murderers. Fewer then forty people, and only one woman, have 
been sentenced to ‘full life’ terms of imprisonment, including the Black 
Panther, Donald Neilson; the murderer of five Ipswich prostitutes, Steve 
Wright; the Moors Murderer, Ian Brady; and Rosemary West. 


Outside the Old Bailey life a jubilant DCI Sutton told the waiting media: 
‘Levi Bellfield is a predator who preyed on women over a period of time. 
He targeted his victims at random, attacking those much smaller and weaker 
than him.’ Clearly relieved at the verdicts, Sutton went on: ‘He refused to 
face what he had done, lied repeatedly to try to save his skin and treated his 
victims and their families and the authorities with contempt.’ 

It was a contempt that Bellfield had carefully hidden throughout his trial, 
but now it came out into the open as some of his former partners started to 
tell the media about their experiences with him. Jo Collings, for example, 
told one newspaper that Bellfield had kept her as his ‘sex slave’ for two and 
a half years, adding that he had attacked ‘at least 100 women’ and had even 
bragged to her about raping a disabled girl on a car bonnet in a nightclub 
car park after lifting her out of her wheelchair. Bellfield liked to boast to 
her, Collings went on, that he had ‘had another little slut? when he got home 
from his job as a bouncer and insisted that all blonde girls were ‘evil 
fucking bitches who must die’. 

Even his last full-time partner Terri Carroll, who had been wheel- 
clamping with him and stayed with him throughout the last tumultuous 
eighteen months of his freedom, confessed to a newspaper: ‘I can’t believe 
how lucky I am to be alive. I know I came terrifyingly close to becoming 
one of his victims,’ adding ‘He made it clear he would kill me and hurt my 
family if I ever left him.’ 

Carroll’s comments gave a lie to the behaviour of the modest, quietly 
spoken defendant from Court 6 who was now resting in the cells beneath 
the Old Bailey, condemned to spend the rest of his life behind bars. 

To the media Levi Bellfield had become a modern-day Bluebeard, a man 
with no respect for women and who wanted nothing more than to end the 
lives of some of them. It was a reputation that was to follow him to prison. 

After Bellfield’s conviction he was moved from remand at Belmarsh in 
London to serve his sentence in the equally austere surroundings of the 
gaunt red-brick Victorian buildings of Wakefield prison in West Yorkshire, 
known among its inmates as the ‘monster mansion’ in tribute to the crimes 
of the men incarcerated there. Sitting on the bizarrely named Love Lane, 
Wakefield is the single biggest high-security jail in western Europe and 
houses some 740 inmates, including 100 Category A prisoners, who are 
regarded as very dangerous, and ten so-called ‘high-risk’ Category A 
prisoners, who are seen as extremely dangerous. Wakefield houses one of 


the highest concentrations of violent criminals anywhere in Europe and is 
home to the notoriously violent Charles Bronson — often described as 
Britain’s single most dangerous prisoner — as well as Roy Whiting, whose 
sentence for murdering eight-year-old Sarah Payne has been commuted to 
forty years, Robert Black, the Scottish serial killer and child molester, and 
Carl Manning, the killer of eight-year-old Victoria Climbié. It is also home 
to kidnapper Michael Sams, still suspected of having abducted and killed 
London estate agent Suzy Lamplugh, as well as Britain’s single most 
famous homosexual child killer, the now frail eighty-four-year-old Sidney 
Cooke, memorably known to his fellow prisoners as Hissing Sid, who is 
one of the most hated men in the prison. These were the men Bellfield was 
to join behind its 15-feet-high brick walls topped with razor wire. 

Although Wakefield has been steadily upgraded by the Prison Service 
over the past ten years, it is still a gloomy, ominous place, a prison that 
seems to seethe with violence. Suicides among its prisoners are all too 
familiar. It was here that the notorious serial-killer doctor Harold Shipman — 
convicted of the murder of fifteen of his elderly patients, but alleged to have 
killed as many as 235 — killed himself in January 2004. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, Bellfield was put on “suicide watch’ when he 
first arrived as a new prisoner facing a life behind its bars. But he was not in 
the least overwhelmed by his new surroundings, rapidly establishing 
himself as a popular prisoner, with a ready line in conversation, and not one 
to be easily intimidated. The years of steroids and muscle building stood 
him in good stead among the prisoners in Wakefield, as did his appetite for 
relentless sexual innuendo, with one newspaper reporting that he had 
developed a taste for gay relationships behind its walls. 

But one dark shadow still hung over the bouncer and wheel-clamper — 
the case of the thirteen-year-old Surrey schoolgirl Amanda ‘Milly’ Dowler. 

On the day of Bellfield’s convictions in February 2008 the Surrey police 
had announced that they were ‘very interested’ in questioning him about her 
abduction and murder and regarded him as a prime suspect. If he were to be 
found guilty of that crime, Bellfield knew only too well that his life in 
Wakefield would become far more difficult, as the prisoners’ loathing of 
child killers had seen a string of attacks on them — recently on Ian Huntley, 
the Soham killer. Bellfield had never been convicted of killing a child and 
so he wasn’t — in prison parlance — a ‘nonce’. He had every intention of 
preserving that reputation, not least for his own safety. 


But on 30 March 2010 Bellfield was indeed charged with the abduction 
and murder of Milly Dowler, as well as the attempted abduction of another 
eleven-year-old schoolgirl named Rachel Cowles, on the day before in 
Shepperton, west London, not far from Milly’s home in Hersham. On 6 
October 2010 he appeared at the Old Bailey by a video link from Wakefield 
to have those charges confirmed. 

Once again, Bellfield pleaded not guilty, and once again began to prepare 
himself for a trial. But his experience had taught him a great deal about the 
workings of the law, and he elected to replace his defence barristers for the 
new trial. He picked Jeffrey Samuels QC, a feisty Manchester-based 
barrister, who had acted as junior counsel to the formidable William Clegg 
QC in the defence of Barry George, whom Clegg had persuaded the court to 
release after he had originally been convicted of the murder of the 
television presenter Jill Dando. Prison legend had it that George and 
Bellfield had been prisoners together at Belmarsh, and George had urged 
his fellow inmate to ‘get one of my briefs, they’re really good’. 

So it was that on 19 April 2011 Bellfield once again stepped into the 
dock of the Old Bailey to hear Jeffrey Samuels QC attempt to get the case 
against him dismissed because of the paucity of evidence against him. 
Again he took care to dress in his neatest suit and replied to the questions 
asked of him in the most respectful voice. 

The days in Wakefield had seen him lose a little weight, but he didn’t 
particularly appear as a man who had suffered dreadfully at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Prison Service. If anything, he looked a little younger than 
his forty-two years and joked with the prison officers as they lead him into 
the glass-fronted dock of Court 9. 

The prosecuting counsel was his nemesis from three years before, Brian 
Altman QC, but there was to be a different judge — the Glasgow-educated, 
sixty-three-year-old Sir Alan Wilkie QC, who had recently joined the Old 
Bailey’s band of High Court judges from a senior position on the Newcastle 
bench. Thin-faced, and with an expression of measured interest, he had 
earned part of his expert reputation as a Law Commissioner. 

If Mr Justice Wilkie dismissed the case against him, Bellfield could 
return to Wakefield, his reputation safe from accusations of being a ‘nonce’. 
If he did not, then he would face a full-scale trial for the murder of Milly 
Dowler, a trial that — if he were convicted — would usher him into the 


pantheon of child killers and for ever brand him one of the most pernicious 
serial killers in British criminal history. 

In fact the words ‘serial killer’ were uttered only once during the day- 
and-a-half hearing before Mr Justice Wilkie on those two hot April days 
just before Easter 2011, and they came from the mouth of prosecuting 
counsel Brian Altman QC. They were said so softly that it was almost 
possible to miss them, almost as though the description was too horrifying 
to contemplate. 

The hearing was conducted with studious balance, although Jeffrey 
Samuels QC did allow himself to question repeatedly the prosecutions 
arguments that the case should be presented to a jury, describing them as 
‘thin’, to the obvious delight of his client, who proceeded to thank him 
warmly at the end of the first day’s hearing. 

Bellfield’s pleasure was to prove short-lived. Shortly after noon on the 
second day, 20 April 2011, Mr Justice Wilkie announced, with the soft hint 
of the west of Scotland still in his voice, that the defendant would indeed 
stand trial for the murder of Milly Dowler. It was to start before him on 
Thursday, 5 May 2011. 

Once again Levi Bellfield was to stand in the dock of the Old Bailey 
charged with a crime that would once have seen him hanged — the murder 
of an innocent schoolgirl. 


16. The Reckoning Begins 


‘All virtue is summed up in dealing justly.’ 
Aristotle , Ethics 


It was just before noon on the warm spring day of Friday, 6 May 2011 when 
Levi Bellfield finally got to his feet in the armoured-glass-fronted dock of 
Court 8 at the Old Bailey to face the charge that he had kidnapped and 
murdered the thirteen-year-old Surrey schoolgirl Amanda Dowler — known 
to her family as Milly — on 21 March 2002, nine years before. The Court 
Clerk, dressed in wig and black gown, asked him to confirm that he was 
indeed Levi Bellfield and proceeded to read out the indictment against him. 
Then she asked: ‘How do you plead?’ 

Wearing a grey suit, a white shirt, a quiet striped tie and an expression 
that suggested the charges were ridiculous, Bellfield answered in his softest, 
least belligerent tone: ‘Not guilty.’ 

The clerk put to him that he was also charged with the attempted 
kidnapping of another Surrey schoolgirl, eleven-year-old Rachel Cowles, on 
the previous day, 20 March 2002. Once again Bellfield answered softly: 
‘Not guilty.’ 

Bellfield then resumed his seat in the dock, flanked by two male prison 
officers and a female officer, picked up the small notepad that he used to 
write notes to his solicitor and defence counsel, who were sitting in the well 
of the court just feet in front of him, and waited for the case against him to 
begin. 

He had spent the first part of the morning watching as the jury had been 
chosen and sworn in. They were made up of seven men and five women, 
chosen from a jury pool of fifty, and ranged in age from their early twenties 


to their late forties. Two of the women jurors were black and one was 
Asian, while the male jurors were all white. These were the twelve who 
were to decide his fate in the weeks that lay ahead of him, the men and 
women who had to determine whether he had indeed spirited away and 
killed Milly Dowler on her way home down Station Avenue on that March 
day all those years before. 

It was just eleven days before Bellfield’s forty-third birthday, and the 
court itself was hardly packed. Only the judge, Mr Justice Wilkie, the jury, 
counsel for the prosecution and defence, the court staff and one or two 
reporters were there to see him finally arraigned for the murder that would 
come to define him. The public gallery was deserted, but for one single 
person. Sitting quite alone was his elder brother Richard, pale and 
impassive, watching his brother stand accused of one of the highest-profile 
murders in Britain so far in the twenty-first century. From time to time, 
brother and brother would look across at each other, but for the most part 
they stared silently ahead of them — waiting for the trial to unfold. 

Now staying, once again, at Belmarsh, where he’d spent his remand 
during his first trial at the Old Bailey, Bellfield was now well practised in 
the ways of the British justice system and had taken particular care to study 
all the documents provided to him by both the prosecution and defence 
teams. His cell was positively crammed with legal papers — so much so that 
the joke in prison was that the authorities had privately declared it a fire 
hazard. 

It wasn’t until shortly after 10.30 on the following Tuesday morning, 10 
May, that the Senior Treasury Counsel, Brian Altman QC, rose to his feet to 
open the prosecution’s case against the former nightclub bouncer and 
wheel-clamper — whom the jury had now learned was also a double 
murderer as a result of the judge’s decision to allow them to know about his 
convictions in February 2008. 

In soft, measured tones, with their hint of the English Home Counties, 
Altman began by telling the jury about the day Milly disappeared, and how 
— just moments after leaving Walton-on-Thames railway station after 
sharing a plate of chips with one of her best girlfriends and fellow Year 9 
pupil at Heathside School in Weybridge — she’d left to walk along the road 
when, ‘just a few minutes after 4 p.m., she vanished: gone in the blink of an 
eye’. It was to be the phrase that would dominate the newspapers’ headlines 
the following morning as the first reports of Bellfield’s trial appeared. 


‘Milly had simply disappeared in a flash from a street in a suburban town in 
broad daylight,’ they quoted Altman as saying, adding his phrase that it was 
‘every parent’s worst nightmare’. 

In his calm voice Altman went on to tell the jury: ‘For six long months 
the Dowler family suffered the excruciating agony of not knowing what had 
become of their daughter until, on Wednesday, 18 September 2002, some 
mushroom-pickers found, quite by chance, the unclothed and badly 
decomposed body of a young female ... lying in the undergrowth of Yateley 
Heath Wood in Hampshire. The body was soon identified as that of Milly 
Dowler.’ 

This innocent thirteen-year-old had been stripped naked and dumped, and 
the prosecution case was that the ‘person who abducted and killed Milly 
Dowler was the defendant, Levi Bellfield’, who was living at the time in a 
flat in Collingwood Place in Walton-on-Thames, just a few yards from 
where Milly had vanished, with his partner Emma Mills, their two children 
and a Staffordshire bull terrier dog. 

Altman did not look behind him at the prisoner in the dock, but the jury 
could hardly take their eyes off him. For his part Bellfield sat dead-eyed, 
pasty-faced and sullen, his eyes often cast down, or looking at the notes he 
was writing to himself on his knee. From time to time he would push one of 
them through the gaps in the glass of the dock to his solicitor sitting in the 
well of the court in front of him. 

Milly Dowler’s disappearance had started what Altman told the jury was 
‘a Massive missing person’s inquiry and a police investigation on a national 
scale’. Her wide, open face, with its gentle smile and slightly raised 
eyebrows, had stared out of newspaper front pages and television news 
broadcasts for weeks. 

But it was not only Milly who had been approached by Bellfield in those 
late March days in 2002. Altman also told the jury that another schoolgirl, 
Rachel Cowles, aged eleven, had been stopped by a man driving a red car in 
Upper Halliford Road in Shepperton just before 4 in the afternoon on the 
day before Milly had disappeared and tried to trick her into getting into his 
car by claiming to be her new neighbour and offering her a lift. Rachel had 
declined. It was quick thinking, the prosecution said, that had ‘probably 
saved her life’. 

‘The prosecution say there can be no doubt that Levi Bellfield, and no 
one else, was responsible for both,’ Altman said. ‘He has proven to be a 


predatory and violent offender towards young women, with convictions in 
2008 in this very court.’ 

Bellfield barely moved a muscle or blinked an eye, remaining studiously 
impassive, almost as if he were a little bored. 

Altman then proceeded to sketch the background to the case, telling the 
jury that Milly had been born on 25 June 1988; she would have been almost 
twenty-three now, had her life been spared. She had lived with her parents, 
Bob and Sally Dowler, and her older sister, Gemma, in Walton Park in 
Hersham, Surrey, and was a pupil at Heathside School in Weybridge, as was 
her elder sister. Their mother taught maths there. 

‘Milly was slim, pretty and intelligent,’ the prosecuting barrister went on, 
‘she was popular with her friends’ and was ‘attaining the usual milestones 
to be expected of a young teenager. To all intents and purposes she was an 
ordinary girl who was developing into a fine young woman.’ 

Moving on to Rachel Cowles, Altman told the jury that she was just two 
weeks shy of her twelfth birthday, having been born on 4 April 1990, and 
was a schoolgirl at Bishop Wand Church of England School in Laytons 
Lane, Sunbury, a few miles north of Walton, and she lived with her family 
in Shepperton. He also pointed out that she bore an ‘uncanny resemblance’ 
to Milly Dowler in her school photographs — her uniform was just like 
Milly’s and she had had her hair done up in a ponytail, just as Milly had 
done on the day she vanished, 

The jury then heard that Bellfield himself was born on 17 May 1968 and 
had worked as a doorman and wheel-clamper in west and south-west 
London for ‘most, if not all, of his life and knows that area, as well as 
Walton and Shepperton, extremely well’. Altman also told them that he was 
‘left-handed, around 6 feet 1 inch in height’, and ‘big built’. 

In fact, sitting in the dock, Bellfield looked a little slimmer and fitter than 
he’d done in the last days of his first trial for murder in February 2008; the 
fitness regime and rather more healthy diet on offer at Her Majesty’s Prison 
in Wakefield had clearly had their effect. 

As Tuesday turned into Wednesday, another warm spring day outside the 
windowless air-conditioned court room, Altman laid out the prosecution’s 
case to the jury. He explained in detail how Emma Mills lived with 
Bellfield at 24, Collingwood Place, Walton-on-Thames at the time Milly 
went missing and Rachel had been approached — although they were in fact 
house-sitting at the time for a friend named Christine Hawgood in 


Harmondsworth, Middlesex, just north of Heathrow airport, on the very day 
of Milly’s disappearance. 

Altman then described in detail what the prosecution believed had 
happened on that fateful day. Milly’s mum, Sally, had given her and her 
elder sister Gemma a lift to school, as usual, leaving home at around 7.40 in 
the morning — when her dad Bob had given her a kiss goodbye. An IT 
recruitment consultant, he had a meeting in Basingstoke that day and was 
going there instead of making his usual trip into his office in London. 

At the end of the school day Milly had intended to stay on and wait for a 
lift home with her mother and sister but had completed some outstanding 
homework early and decided to take the train home instead with some 
school friends from Heathfield, including Danielle Sykes. 

On that Thursday afternoon she’d walked across the woods from school 
to the Weybridge railway station with her friends, wearing her school 
uniform of a short grey skirt, white blouse, blue V-necked jumper, navy- 
blue blazer and black school shoes with white trainer socks. She was 
carrying a beige and black Jansport rucksack containing her ‘glittery’ pencil 
case and her Nokia mobile phone. Milly and her friends caught the 3.26 
train from Weybridge — which was running a little late — and arrived at 
Walton shortly after 3.30. 

‘Ordinarily,’ Altman explained, ‘Milly would have continued her journey 
to the next train stop at Hersham,’ which was nearer her home, but on this 
day ‘she was persuaded by Danielle’ to leave the train at Walton and buy 
some chips at the station café. While she was in the café Milly had 
borrowed another pupil’s mobile phone — because hers had run out of credit 
— to phone her father at 3.47 to tell him that she would be a bit late home. 

Barely a quarter of an hour later, shortly after 4, Milly left the café to 
walk home; Danielle asked her if she’d be all right to walk home alone. 
“Yeah, [Il be fine’ she told her friend. Tragically that wasn’t to be the case. 

Milly set off in the opposite direction from Danielle, down Station 
Avenue towards her home in Walton Park, and as she did so another 
schoolgirl from Heathside, Katherine Laynes, who was waiting at the bus 
stop in Station Avenue, saw her walking down the other side of the road 
away from the station. By now she’d taken her blazer off: after rain showers 
in the morning, the sun had suddenly come out. Katherine Laynes was the 
last person, other than her killer, to see Milly Dowler alive. 


As Brian Altman pointed out to the jury: ‘If that evidence is accurate and 
reliable, then it means Milly had to have been taken from that part of 
Station Avenue, right outside Collingwood Place, and right on the 
defendant’s doorstep.’ 

When Sally and Gemma Dowler got home from school at 4.45 that 
afternoon Milly wasn’t there, and just after 7 that evening Bob Dowler 
reported his daughter missing to the police. Meanwhile, according to the 
prosecution, Levi Bellfield had disappeared for more than nine hours to 
hide his ‘wicked and terrible deed’. 

In the afternoon session of Wednesday, 11 May, Altman then explained 
the events of the day of Milly’s disappearance through the eyes of 
Bellfield’s partner Emma Mills — who was to come to court herself to give 
evidence. 

On that critical afternoon of 21 March 2002 Bellfield had ‘just 
disappeared during the day’, which was, according to Mills, ‘unusual’ as 
they would normally talk on the phone ‘a number of times’ every day. He 
was driving her red Daewoo Nexia car at the time, and she’d told the police 
that she hadn’t, in fact, seen him again until between 10.30 and 11 that 
evening, when he had returned to Christine Hawgood’s house with a 
Kentucky Fried Chicken takeaway and some lagers for them to share. 

‘Emma noticed immediately that he had changed his clothing,’ Altman 
told the jury, ‘which made her think that he must have returned to 
Collingwood Place because that is where he had his clothes.’ She was 
suspicious that Bellfield had been with another woman, as she knew he had 
the only keys to the Walton flat on her key ring along with her car key. ‘But 
she did not ask him where he’d been.’ 

During the early hours of the following morning, Friday, 22 March, 
Emma woke up to find Bellfield getting dressed and had asked him what he 
was doing, Altman went on. ‘I’m going to go back to the flat, ’cause I’m 
going to have a lay-in,’ Bellfield had told her and left at about 4 a.m., taking 
the Staffordshire bull terrier with him. 

“You will want to ask yourselves what was it that was so important that in 
the middle of the night he decided to get up and drive over to Walton,’ 
Altman said, ‘a trip which a timed run demonstrated took just over twenty- 
seven minutes at that time in the morning and covered a distance of some 
13.7 miles.’ 


“You can be sure it was no lie-in,’ he concluded firmly. ‘So why return to 
Collingwood Place in the dead of night? To walk the dog? To lie in?’ 
Altman asked, and then he answered his own question. ‘If the prosecution is 
right that he abducted and killed Milly Dowler, then he had to dispose of 
her body and clean up.’ 

Later on that Friday morning, Altman explained, Bellfield had asked a 
friend called Malcolm Ward to help him remove a mattress and some 
clothes from the Collingwood Place flat, and when Emma Mills went there 
later in the day she found the bed with no sheet, pillowcases or duvet cover. 
When she challenged him about it, Bellfield told her that the dog had had an 
‘accident’ and that he had ‘chucked it all’. On that very Friday, Bellfield 
also told Emma Mills that he wanted to move back to their house at 11, 
Little Benty immediately, ‘even though they had not planned to move back 
for a month’. 

“You may wish to ask the question, why was the defendant in such a rush 
at this time of all times to make an unplanned and accelerated move away 
from Collingwood Place?’ Altman provided his own answer. ‘In fact, this 
was identical to how he was to behave following the murders of Marsha 
McDonnell and Amélie Delagrange in 2003 and 2004, when he left home 
with his family to take sudden holidays or move them from home, as we 
shall see.’ 

‘What then became of the red Daewoo Nexia?’ Altman went on. 
Bellfield and Mills used it to transport most of their belongings to 11, Little 
Benty, but a week later it was reported stolen, ‘and it has never been 
traced’. The significance of the prosecutor’s remark wasn’t lost on the jury 
for a moment, as just minutes later there was a hushed silence in court as he 
went on: ‘If the defendant abducted and killed her then he needed the red 
Daewoo Nexia to dispose of the body, and so the disappearance of that car 
so soon thereafter is no coincidence.’ 

On Wednesday, 18 September, almost six months to the day after Milly 
disappeared, a skull and some small bones were discovered off a little-used 
pathway in a wooded area in Yateley Heath Wood near Fleet in Hampshire, 
Altman continued. Police searched the area the next day and discovered 
other bones, which were identified as those of Milly Dowler. Altman told 
the jury that Bellfield knew the area well, as he would make regular trips to 
Blackbushe Market and Blackbushe Car Auctions, just north of Yateley, 


when he was still living with his former partner Johanna Collings. ‘They 
would walk her dogs there,’ Altman said firmly. 

Drawing his remarks to a close, Altman then explained the five ‘features 
of similarity’ that marked Bellfield’s ‘offending’ and made the 
prosecution’s case against him so strong. 

There were the geographical links that connected his other murders to 
south-west London. He had links with both Shepperton, where he’d worked 
as a mini-cab driver, and Walton Bridge over the River Thames, where he’d 
disposed of some of Amélie Delagrange’s belongings. Then there was the 
fact that he targeted young female victims who were strangers to him; that 
he used vehicles to target them; his behaviour of the time of his offences; 
and that he acted with ‘speed and motivation’. 

‘There being no actual or attempted sexual interference with any of the 
victims, the defendant’s motivation for killing or attempting to kill was not 
obvious,’ Altman added, ‘but it is, you may conclude, at the very least 
consistent with someone who harbours a very great animosity towards 
women of the description of those victims and who goes on to act upon it.’ 

Drawing the jury’s attention to Bellfield’s previous murders as significant 
to the evidence in the Milly Dowler and Rachel Cowles cases, Altman 
pointed out that without those convictions the jury could not understand the 
full implications of the evidence overall: ‘how it might be that in broad 
daylight, and within a flash, a thirteen-year-old girl can be plucked from the 
street unless you know that the defendant was capable of and had indeed 
gone on to kill, not once but twice, and nearly a third time, with decisive 
speed and without real concern for being seen to do so’. 

‘The evidence also allows you to conclude,’ he went on, ‘that it would be 
contrary to common sense to say that there must have been two men with 
such capabilities appearing by happenstance in the same place at the same 
time.’ 

‘We say,’ Altman concluded, just before he sat down in his seat in front 
of the judge, ‘you can be satisfied that the abductor of Rachel Cowles and 
the abductor and killer of Milly Dowler was this defendant, Levi Bellfield, 
and no one else.’ 

For his part Bellfield looked straight across the court at the judge, his 
face still. 

Outside the Old Bailey the television crews and their reporters told a 
watching world about the prosecution’s allegations, and the following 


morning the newspapers speculated that Milly ‘probably spent her final, 
terrified moments inside her killer’s lair’ after Bellfield had ‘dragged her 
off the street or lured her into his ground-floor flat’ as she walked 
innocently home in the sudden sunshine. There, some newspapers alleged, 
she was ‘killed, stripped naked, and bundled into his car, before Bellfield 
drove her lifeless body to a remote patch of woodland 25 miles away and 
dumped it in the undergrowth’. 

The trial of Levi Bellfield had begun in earnest, but in spite of the 
prosecution’s devastating opening the defendant himself was far more 
interested in ensuring that he manipulated the prison and the judicial 
systems to his advantage at all times. As part of his opening speech Brian 
Altman had explained to the jury that the day after he’d finished addressing 
them they would all be going on a ‘site visit’ to look at the scenes of both 
crimes — it was a familiar procedure in major murder trials. But what was 
not so familiar was the defendant’s response. He insisted on going too. 
Bellfield firmly exercised his right to attend the visit along with the judge, 
jury and the barristers for both sides. That meant he had to be transported 
there, allowed to change out of his prison uniform (as he was allowed to do 
in court) and be escorted among the general public as the jury were shown 
the scenes of his alleged crimes. 

So it was that, on the morning of Thursday, 12 May, accompanied by 
three prison officers and two Surrey police officers, Bellfield was escorted — 
his hands in cuffs — around Upper Halliford Road in Shepperton, where 
Rachel had been propositioned, and then Station Avenue in Walton-on- 
Thames, where Milly had disappeared. Bellfield cut an extraordinary figure 
walking just yards behind the judge and jury in full view of vast numbers of 
innocent, and utterly bewildered, bystanders. 

In a quite extraordinary display of hubris, Bellfield joked with passers-by 
and even offered a word of encouragement to a television reporter covering 
the scene. A faint smirk never left his face, confirming his private 
conviction that he alone was in control of these events, in spite of the 
guards surrounding him. It was the perfect example of Bellfield’s arrogant, 
brutal desire to take every opportunity to bend British justice to his will and 
demonstrate that he could always get what he wanted — no matter what the 
cost might be to the court, the jury or the witnesses. 

Indeed, as the trial began, he started to complain loudly and repeatedly to 
his counsel each morning that he was not being treated ‘properly’ by the 


prison service, and in particular that he was not reaching the Old Bailey 
early enough to hold a meeting with his defence team before the beginning 
of the court’s day at 10.30. 

The perpetual complaints underlined Bellfield’s sense of self-importance, 
the feeling that he was the equal of any of the legal brains involved in his 
case, and that they — and the court — should dance to his tune and to nobody 
else’s. 

At one point during a break in proceedings Bellfield even beckoned to 
me, exactly as I imagined he had done to Milly Dowler on that Thursday 
afternoon in Walton-on-Thames, careful to present a picture of innocence 
and humility — before the true horror of his intentions became nightmarishly 
clear. 

‘Mr Wansell,’ he said in that distinctive squeaky voice. 

“Yes, Mr Bellfield,’ I said, walking towards the glass around the dock so 
that I could hear him. 

“You will make sure it is a fair and accurate account,’ he said, leaning 
towards me, for he knew full well that I was writing a book about him. I 
had asked to see him before the trial through his defence team. But he had 
refused to see me. 

‘That’s what I’m intending to do, Mr Bellfield,’ I said, and he nodded 
appreciatively. 

‘Good,’ he muttered as he walked back to his seat in the dock, smiling 
across at me. It was part manipulation, part veiled threat, but utterly typical 
of his desire to turn everything to his own advantage. The implication was 
clear. Everyone should dance to his tune and his tune alone. He wanted to 
manipulate the court, and me, in exactly the same way as he had done the 
women in his life for so many years. 

How must the ‘polite’ Milly Dowler have felt as she was beckoned 
across Station Avenue by this man who took such pains not to seem a threat 
to anyone? It was a thought almost too terrifying to contemplate. This was a 
man entirely capable of appearing nothing more than an affable giant at one 
moment, then turning into a monster the next, with barely the blink of an 
eye between. It was a brutal transformation that Milly Dowler must have 
seen at the closest quarters and my heart went out to her. 

But Bellfield was very careful to make sure that his displays of hubris 
were never on display when the jury were in court — Bellfield knew only 
too well that he had to gull them into seeing him as a gentle, softly spoken 


man who had been wronged, not someone intent on manipulating the legal 
system. 

Bellfield was certainly at pains to be the picture of innocence as the jury 
took their seats in court and the first of the prosecution’s witnesses entered 
the court shortly after 10.30 on the morning of Friday, 13 May. Bellfield’s 
brother’s male friend had now joined his brother in the public gallery, 
sitting next to one another, and, of course, the jury did not know who they 
were. 

One thing was clear to the jury, however. Rachel Cowles now wasn’t the 
eleven-year-old schoolgirl whom it was alleged he’d approached on Upper 
Halliford Road in Shepperton on Wednesday, 20 March 2002, the day 
before Milly Dowler disappeared. She was instead a cheery-looking, 
chubby, twenty-one-year-old with dark-red hair, glasses and a wide-eyed 
stare. In a firm, clear voice she told the court that on that afternoon a car 
had pulled up beside her as she was walking home from school, and the 
driver had leaned across the passenger seat to say to her — through the car’s 
open window: ‘Hello, I’ve just moved in next door, would you like a lift 
home?’ 

‘I said, “No thank you, it’s all right,” ° Rachel explained. It was a 
decision the prosecution alleged saved her life. 

She then told the court that a police car had driven past just as she was 
talking to the driver and that he’d driven off without saying anything more. 
She couldn’t really describe the car, or its registration number. But she 
could remember that the driver was a man between thirty and forty years 
old, with a bald head and a rather ‘round’ chubby face and was wearing a 
gold loop earring in his left ear. 

The encounter left the schoolgirl feeling ‘shocked and confused’, and 
she’d told her mother all about it fifteen or so minutes later when she’d got 
home. Rachel also told the court that she’d made a point of looking for the 
car near her house — ‘to check if he’d been telling the truth’. But she 
couldn’t see it anywhere. 

Worried by what had happened, Rachel’s mother Diane had phoned her 
father at work to tell him, and then called the police to report the incident. 
When she did so, she passed the phone to her eleven-year-old daughter, 
who started crying when she spoke to the officer. The tape of her call to the 
police was to be played to the jury during the trial. 


‘I felt scared,’ Rachel said in the witness box, “because I suddenly 
realized the enormity of what had happened.’ 

Jeffrey Samuels QC then rose to his feet to cross-examine the witness on 
behalf of the defence. It wasn’t an experience she was destined to enjoy as, 
working directly upon Bellfield’s instructions, he sought to cast doubt on 
her evidence — and on her description of the man she had said had offered 
her a lift home on that March afternoon nine years before. In particular, 
Samuels pointed out to Rachel that when she’d made a statement to the 
police about the events in March 2005 — three years later — she had 
indicated that he had had a beard, and that she may have been affected by a 
recent television report about Milly’s disappearance. 

Uncomfortable, and uncertain, Rachel told Samuels: ‘I was stressed that 
day.’ 

The court also heard that she’d later been asked by the police to attend an 
identity parade but had been unable to pick out Bellfield. 

As she left the witness box, the twenty-one-year-old whose life may just 
have been saved by her own clear thinking nine years earlier looked 
chastened and on the verge of tears. 

In stark contrast, sitting across the court from her in the dock, Bellfield 
looked rather pleased, as though his plan to make everyone who was to give 
evidence against him suffer was succeeding. The following week, the world 
and the court would see his plan take its first casualties — Milly Dowler’s 
family. 


17. The Dowlers On Trial 


“Wrong must not win by technicalities.’ 
Aeschylus , The Eumenides 


Trapped in the windowless Court 8 at the Central Criminal Court, with no 
sign of the weather or indeed the world at all beyond its pale wood-panelled 
walls, it was easy to forget the terrible price that the Dowler family had paid 
to be there. It was, after all, their thirteen-year-old daughter Milly who had 
disappeared on that early spring day in March 2002, a girl they plainly 
loved, and whose videotaped antics of dancing while ironing a pair of jeans, 
or playing the saxophone, had touched the nation’s hearts during the six 
months she’d been missing and before her skeletel remains were found in 
wooded heathland just off the M3 motorway. 

For nine long years the Dowler family had waited to see the wheels of 
British justice bring a man to trial for the abduction and killing of their 
daughter, years which had seen them struggle to cope with the dreadful 
demons that any parent would feel at the loss of a child — snatched from 
them for no apparent reason, suddenly, brutally and without warning or 
explanation from a leafy suburban street in Surrey. 

The Dowlers had lost their daughter Milly and were now coming to the 
Old Bailey to see the man they believed had taken her stand trial, and they 
walked confidently towards court hand in hand, the tall figure of Bob 
Dowler towering above his wife Sally and his only surviving child, Milly’s 
elder sister, Gemma. They were in search of justice, an end to the torture of 
their daughter’s disappearance and murder, but what they did not know as 
they made their way towards the Old Bailey in the early afternoon of 
Monday, 16 May 2011 was that it was they who would find themselves on 


trial almost as much the prisoner sitting pale-faced and apparently 
emotionless in the dock. They were to become the victims of the justice 
they craved. 

The court’s day had begun quietly enough — with a lengthy legal 
argument behind closed doors. Nothing threatening in that, the Dowlers 
would have imagined, but they were to be proved wrong, dreadfully, 
heartbreakingly wrong. For the argument held in private partly centred 
around material that Levi Bellfield’s defence team were anxious should be 
allowed into evidence in open court. 

There was no hint of that, however, shortly after two o’clock when fifty- 
nine-year-old Bob Dowler walked across the floor of the court to take his 
oath in the witness box. Bald now, and with what little was left of his hair 
turned grey, he might almost have been a police officer as he stood to give 
his evidence in a clear voice. 

Bob Dowler told Brian Altman, who was questioning him for the 
prosecution, that he had met his wife in 1981 and they had married three 
years later. They had then gone on to have two daughters, Gemma, born in 
January 1986, and Amanda, whom they always called Milly, in June 1988. 
It meant that she’d been thirteen when she disappeared on Thursday, 21 
March 2002. 

That day, Bob Dowler explained, he’d been due to go to a meeting in 
Basingstoke rather than travel up to his office in London, which meant he’d 
been at the family home when his wife Sally had left to drive their 
daughters to Heathside School. Bob Dowler had kissed his daughter Milly 
goodbye that morning: ‘It was very important I gave Amanda a kiss in the 
morning,’ he told the jury. ‘It was a bit of a family habit with her.’ He’d 
forgotten the previous morning, he confessed, and she’d reminded him 
about it. 

Dowler then explained that he had got back home to his house in 
Hersham at about 3.15 that afternoon and had taken a call from Milly at 
‘about 3.45’, saying she was at the station café in Walton-on-Thames and 
would be home in ‘about half an hour’. She hadn’t asked him to come and 
collect her in his car, and he hadn’t offered to do so. 

‘It was a totally normal conversation,’ he said, his fingers extended 
downwards in front of him, as if he were trying to balance on them. 

He also told Altman that he’d been making a series of business phone 
calls that afternoon ‘which were very stressful’ and hadn’t noticed whether 


Milly had come in or not, though he had been aware that Sally and Gemma 
had arrived. His wife had been due to babysit for her brother and had gone 
off shortly after 5 that afternoon, leaving him a Post-It note asking, 
“Where’s Milly?’ 

At 5.21 Bob Dowler called Milly’s mobile and left a message; ‘Where 
are you?’, and half an hour later he left another. By then he was becoming 
anxious, and by 6 had gone out to search for her in his car. She was 
nowhere to be found, and so, just after 7 o’clock that evening, he called the 
local police station to report her missing. 

The tragedy that was to engulf the Dowler family had begun. But it was 
now about to get even worse. The loss of a daughter brought them almost 
unbearable grief, but their all too human frailties were now about to be 
exposed to the world — in front of the media — at the instruction and 
encouragement of the very man that they believed had kidnapped and killed 
her, Levi Bellfield. 

Rising to his feet in front of the jury, Jeffrey Samuels QC, acting on 
Bellfield’s specific instructions, and thereby doing the job that he was 
required by law to do on behalf of his client, began his cross-examination 
gently. He asked Bob Dowler for details of his day, but then suggested, 
resting his arms on the cardboard box of files in front of him with his hands 
clasped together: ‘You became the focus of the police inquiries for a time.’ 

Bob Dowler blanched but accepted the suggestion was true — he had been 
the focus of inquiries — just as he agreed with Samuels that the police had 
even told him: ‘You are a suspect, whether you like it or not.’ 

The tall, confident figure of Bob Dowler then started to crumple slightly 
as Samuels put it to him that his daughter Milly wasn’t ‘an entirely happy- 
go-lucky character’. 

‘She had her demons, did she not?’ Samuels put to him. 

‘I think she had natural childhood fears,’ he replied. 

In a firm, yet unhectoring voice, Samuels then read to Bob Dowler, and 
the jury, a poem that Surrey police had discovered in Milly’s room after her 
disappearance. ‘I don’t know what it is I do,’ it began, ‘they all just seem to 
hate me. All they do is slag me off and force everyone against me. I know I 
am pathetic and helpless and I know I’m not pretty or fit. But what do they 
have that I haven’t? Let’s face it, I am just totally shit. I know what people 
think, I know how they feel.’ It was as if Milly’s own voice were echoing 
around the courtroom from beyond the grave in the hush that descended. 


“What the fuck, I don’t know. What do I do to make them hate me? Maybe I 
should just go. Sometimes I think how life would be without me, for Mum 
and Dad to have a beautiful little girl who is something like Gemma. She 
would be everything I am not, everything I dream to be: pretty, smart, 
intelligent, wanted, loved.’ 

It was the anguished cry of a typical teenager, the outpouring of the 
agony that growing up can be for a girl on the verge of adulthood and 
uncertain how to cope with it, a cry for understanding and affection that 
virtually every one of her school contemporaries would have made at one 
time or another, but none the less painful or poignant for that. 

It ended: ‘Then I hit myself and wake up to reality and how bad school’s 
going to be in the morning. I hate it, but not nearly as much as I hate 
myself.’ 

Controlling himself as best he could, Bob Dowler accepted that the notes 
were ‘very sad’. 

But that was not to be the end of his torment in the witness box, for 
Jeffrey Samuels then proceeded to read to him another document found by 
the police in Milly’s bedroom in the family home — one which was even 
more distressing. 

‘Dear Daddy and my beautiful Mummy,’ it began. ‘By the time you find 
this letter I will be up there, or down below. I have always been that way, 
below other people. I am sorry, you deserve a better daughter. So I have left. 
If anything, you should be happy now, you can concentrate on lovely 
Gemsy, without me getting in the way. You should have had an abortion, or 
at least had me adopted and at least I would not have made your life hell as 
well.’ It was certainly the letter of a young woman with her ‘demons’, as 
the defence had called them, for it ended: ‘I think it would be best if you 
tried to forget me. It is nothing you have done. I just feel I had to go. Please 
don’t let any harm get to any of you. Lots of love, as always, your little 
disappointment. Amanda.’ 

The very life seemed to ebb out of Bob Dowler as the letter was read out 
to him. By the time it was finished he was sobbing uncontrollably, tears 
running down his broad, open face. The man who had lost a daughter was 
now seeing her memory stained for ever at the instigation of the man he 
believed had taken her, Levi Bellfield, who sat in the dock motionless as the 
letter was read out. 


But Bob Dowler’s agony did not even end there, for Samuels then went 
on to point out to him that the police had also found a note from his 
daughter describing what she called ‘this whole Dad thing’, which had been 
written after she’d found pornographic magazines in his and his wife’s 
bedroom. In a steady, firm voice Jeffrey Samuels put it to Bob Dowler that 
the magazines weren’t ‘mainstream or top-shelf pornography’ but rather 
‘extreme pornographic material of a fetish nature’, which featured bondage 
and latex. 

Now clearly distressed, Dowler coughed nervously and took a drink from 
the plastic water cup in front of him. He accepted that his daughter would 
have found the magazines ‘horrible and disgusting’. 

The dissection of Bob Dowler’s private life wasn’t over, however, for 
Samuels then went on disclose to the jury that the police had also found 
pornographic videos in the house as well as a bag in the loft that contained 
items of clothing and equipment ‘associated with bondage-style sexual 
practices’, including a ‘rubber hood and a ball-gag’. Looking across the 
courtroom towards him, Samuels pointed out that he could not ‘exclude the 
possibility’ that Milly may have discovered the content of the bag, nor 
could he exclude the possibility that she might also have found a ‘specialist 
contact magazine’ which was also in the loft for ‘those who provide such 
services’ and which had been ‘annotated by you indicating that you may 
have used such services’. 

By now Bob Dowler was a shadow of the confident man who had walked 
across Court 8 barely an hour earlier. He shamefacedly accepted that the 
discoveries amounted to ‘a complete betrayal as a father’, although he 
firmly rejected the suggestion that they may have contributed to her 
disappearance. 

The implications in the questions were clear: Milly may have run away 
after finding the ‘extreme’ bondage pornography. 

‘Are you in any way responsible for Milly’s disappearance?’ Jeffrey 
Samuels asked him directly. 

‘The only way I can be responsible is if she had seen some of this 
material,’ Dowler repeated, recalling what he had told the police when first 
confronted with the Milly’s notes and the discoveries. ‘But I have no other 
involvement with Milly’s disappearance whatsoever ... God forbid she 
decided to take her own life or run away.’ 


Yet even those frank admissions didn’t halt his ordeal, for the defence 
proceeded to remind him that he’d made a further statement to the police 
not long after Milly’s disappearance. It stated that on his way back from his 
meeting in Basingstoke on the afternoon of her disappearance he’d stopped 
at the Fleet services on the M3 motorway, where CCTV cameras had 
captured him looking at ‘magazines of a sexual nature’. 

“You’d been aroused by them,’ Samuels continued calmly, so much so 
that, when you returned home, ‘you masturbated in the bedroom’ before 
you embarked on the series of business phone calls and just ‘shortly before 
you got the call from Milly saying she was going to be a little late’. 

Now utterly humiliated, Bob Dowler could only hang his head and admit 
that it was true. 

If anyone had been on trial in Courtroom 8 of the Old Bailey that 
afternoon it had not been the defendant, but rather the man whose daughter 
had been abducted and murdered. 

Rising to re-examine him in the wake of his fierce mauling at the hands 
of the defence, Brian Altman quietly asked Bob Dowler if there had been 
any change in Milly’s relationship with him in the wake of her discovery of 
the pornographic magazines. 

Struggling to hold himself together, Bob Dowler told the court that he 
hadn’t been aware of any change. Nor was he aware, Bob Dowler 
continued, that Milly had any reluctance to be in the house with him, and 
that there was nothing whatever in her voice when she called from Walton- 
on-Thames railway station on the way home that afternoon that she was in 
any way disappointed with him. 

Then, to complete his humiliation, Bob Dowler was asked if his wife 
knew about the ‘items’ found by the police in the loft of the family home. 

‘No,’ he said firmly. He told her after the police had found them and 
described her reaction by saying: “Distressed is hardly the right word.’ 

After just eighty minutes in the witness box, Bob Dowler walked out of 
the court, not even glancing at the impassive face of Levi Bellfield in the 
dock. The pain on his face, and the slowness of his stride, spoke volumes 
about how he felt. 

His humiliation was to be completed the following morning when the 
press went into considerable detail about his admissions. The Daily 
Telegraph chose the headline: ‘Pornography made Milly’s father first 
suspect’. 


But the Dowler family’s anguish was not over. Minutes after Bob Dowler 
left the court, his fifty-one-year-old wife Sally was led in by a Surrey Police 
team. Clearly aware of what had happened to her husband, she was already 
distressed as she walked towards the witness stand wearing a smart grey 
dress, a gold necklace and gold earrings, with her short hair tinted blonde. 

A maths teacher at her daughters’ school — though she did not teach 
either Gemma or Milly — Sally Dowler told the court that her daughter was 
a confident girl, who had been very happy in the days before she had gone 
missing in March 2002. The family had spent the Sunday before on a ‘fun 
run’, where Milly had been asked to play the saxophone at the party 
afterwards. 

‘At one stage tears were running down her face she was so happy,’ she 
told the jury. Indeed Milly had told her afterwards that it had been ‘one of 
the best days of her life’. 

It was in stark contrast to the portrait of the suicidal girl built up less than 
an hour beforehand in court as Milly’s poem and letter had been read out by 
the defence. ‘Overall I would have said she was happy,’ Sally Dowler 
explained. 

For the prosecution Brian Altman then asked Milly’s mother about the 
day her daughter disappeared. On the way to school, she told him, Milly 
had been in a ‘lovely frame of mind’, joking with her and her sister Gemma 
in the car about a radio programme they were listening to. Once they’d 
reached Heathside, the three split up, and Sally didn’t see Milly again until 
after the end of the school day, when she left her gym bag with her and told 
her that she had decided to go home by train rather than wait an hour or so 
for her mother and sister. She had told her mother she would probably get 
home by about 3.40 — but, of course, she never arrived. 

Sally and Gemma Dowler had arrived back at the family home at about 
4.45 to find her husband in the dining room with the door closed, making 
‘phone calls’. Gemma called out to her sister when she got in, but there was 
no response, so she knew Milly wasn’t at home, but that didn’t worry Sally 
Dowler unduly, as she thought she’d probably gone to visit a school friend’s 
house. 

Treading as carefully as he could, Altman then raised the question of the 
pornographic magazines with Sally Dowler, whose eyes were now cast 
down as if she were being hunted by a hungry animal. She told the 
prosecution counsel that Milly had come to tell her that she’d found the 


magazines ‘maybe about a year ago’, and that her daughter had been ‘taken 
aback’, as she didn’t know they were there. 

Sally Dowler had told her younger daughter: ‘It doesn’t mean that Daddy 
doesn’t love me.’ She also insisted that Milly’s attitude to her husband 
hadn’t changed after the discovery, and that she hadn’t had any other 
discussion with Milly about the magazines. ‘Absolutely not,’ she told the 
prosecution counsel firmly. 

As the afternoon session in court was drawing to a close, Brian Altman 
then asked Sally Dowler whether Milly would have got into a vehicle with a 
stranger and was told she didn’t think she would ‘unless there was a very 
good reason’. Then, after a moment’s thought, she added: ‘But she was a 
polite girl.’ 

It was virtually the last exchange of the court’s afternoon, for shortly 
after 4.15 Jeffrey Samuels asked if he could begin his cross-examination of 
Sally Dowler for the defence the following morning, when the witness and 
the jury would be fresher. Mr Justice Wilkie agreed, and the court rose for 
the day, leaving the Dowler family all but destroyed in a trial that had been 
supposed to bring them justice. 

What their feelings were as they made their way home to Surrey only 
they could know, but the feelings in the press benches in court was that their 
treatment had been ‘hideous’ — all the more so because it had been 
deliberately orchestrated by a man who would do anything to convince the 
world that he was not responsible for their daughter’s death — Levi 
Bellfield. 

The court did not sit the following morning because two of the barristers 
had prior appointments at the Court of Appeal, and so it was not until 
shortly after two o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 17 May that Sally 
Dowler returned to the witness box to face the defence — and its cross- 
examination. 

The prospect alone must have given her a sleepless night, for she looked 
tired and strained as she walked across the courtroom towards the witness 
stand, steadfastly looking straight ahead, determined not to catch a glimpse 
of the man she believed had brought her there — the defendant sitting 
impassively in the dock. 

Jeffrey Samuels did not waste any time. His first questions concerned the 
discovery of the pornographic magazines hidden under the chest of drawers 
in the bedroom that she shared with her husband at the family home. 


‘Do you recall the nature of the magazines?’ he asked. 

Sally Dowler’s pale face wrinkled in despair as she explained that she 
did, and repeated that she’d told her daughter Milly, who’d found them, 
that: ‘It doesn’t mean Daddy doesn’t love Mummy.’ 

Asked if she thought finding the magazines was distressing for a child of 
Milly’s age, Sally Dowler conceded that it would have done, but went on to 
explain that she and her daughter hadn’t discussed the subject again. But 
she had talked to her husband about the magazines. 

‘Bob said that he would remove them, and that was the last of it,’ she told 
Samuels. 

“You didn’t demand that he threw them away?’ the defence barrister 
asked. 

‘I can’t recall exactly what I demanded of him,’ she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

There was a pause, and Samuels asked her if she remembered telling the 
police the month after her daughter had disappeared — and long before her 
skeleton was found — that she had noticed a ‘sort of change’ in Milly at the 
time of the discovery, ‘but then it went back to normal’. 

By now the tears were coursing down Sally Dowler’s cheeks. 

‘Is it fair to say,’ Samuels then added softly, ‘that you may have shut your 
eyes to that material and what effect it had on Milly?’ 

‘It was ten years ago, and it’s really hard to recall it,’ she almost 
screamed ‘and as a result of this I’ve had a nervous breakdown.’ 

Sally Dowler did what she could to gather herself and insisted that she 
had always had a ‘good, open relationship with her daughter’. 

It was the admission that Samuels was clearly looking for, as he instantly 
turned to the poems and ‘suicidal’ letter that the police had found in Milly’s 
bedroom during their search of the Dowler home. 

‘A lot of girls write that kind of stuff,’ Sally Dowler said bravely. ‘It’s not 
that unusual.’ 

‘But did it produce a picture of your daughter which you did not 
recognize as her mother?’ Samuels asked. 

‘Yes,’ Sally Dowler admitted, still struggling to control herself. 

Citing the letter and poem, Samuels went on: ‘Were you aware that Milly 
may have felt that you favoured her elder sister over her?’ 

The piercing, plaintive wail that suddenly emerged from Sally Dowler’s 
mouth as she started to reply echoed around the courtroom. 


‘But it wasn’t true,’ she wailed, tears coursing down her face again. ‘It 
was not true at all.’ 

No one could have failed to have been moved by the emotion in Sally 
Dowler’s voice as she addressed the court, but Levi Bellfield sat, as he had 
throughout her testimony, utterly impassive. It was his revenge on the 
Dowlers, proof that he would extract a terrible price from anyone who 
dared to question his right to do as he pleased. They believed he had taken 
their daughter, so now he was destroying their life. 

But Sally Dowler’s ordeal wasn’t at an end. On behalf of his client, 
Jeffrey Samuels then carefully painted a picture of Milly Dowler’s ‘double 
life’ away from the eyes of her parents. Milly Dowler had created an e-mail 
address, he suggested to her, with the username of ‘sexmeslow28’; she had 
visited internet chat rooms, and written e-mails about feeling ‘ugly’ and 
bullied — while all the time she appeared to be ‘a happy girl’ to her mother 
and father. Samuels also reminded Sally Dowler that she had admitted to 
her brother that Milly ‘seemed to be living a double life’. 

Then came the final twist of the knife, as Samuels reminded Sally 
Dowler about a call she had made to the police in early hours of the 
morning on 25 May 2002, two months after her daughter had disappeared, 
in which she had told them that she might have recalled that she might have 
caught a ‘fleeting glimpse’ of Milly with a ‘group of boys’ before she had 
vanished ‘in the blink of an eye’. 

Red-eyed and distraught, Sally Dowler confessed that she had asked the 
police to hypnotize her in an effort to get to the truth. 

‘I was so desperate to recall something,’ she said. ‘My mind was going 
over and over again trying to remember the minutiae.’ Sally Dowler then 
paused for a moment. ‘I was on the brink of insanity at this stage. I was 
driving myself mad.’ 

The court was to hear that barely two weeks later Sally Dowler had 
withdrawn her request to be hypnotized. 

Rising to re-examine her for the prosecution, Brian Altman asked her if 
there had been any problems between Milly and her husband, Bob. 

‘No,’ she replied firmly. 

‘Did she ever threaten suicide?’ Altman went on. 
‘No.’ 

‘Did she ever threaten you with running away?’ 
‘No.’ 





“Was she a dark and depressed person?’ 

‘No.’ 

Then, after a pause, Sally Dowler added: ‘We were a happy family,’ and 
with that she broke down again in tears, the emotion flooding across the 
courtroom in a tidal wave. 

Thanking her for her evidence, Altman released her from the witness 
box, and Sally Dowler started to walk across the court, but as she did so she 
bent double as though the pain of the ordeal had cut through her like a 
sword. Bob Dowler and a police officer took her arms and helped her to the 
doorway, but as she left the sound of her anguished cries resonated around 
the panelled walls of Court 8. She had been there less than eighty minutes, 
and the blank expression on Bellfield’s pale, round face hadn’t flickered for 
a moment. 

Outside the confines of the court, Sally’s daughter Gemma was waiting 
to give evidence, but as she saw her mother helped out of court she too 
broke down in tears, becoming so hysterical that at one point she lay on the 
floor screaming in utter despair. 

It was all too clear to the prosecution and the defence that Gemma 
Dowler was now in no emotional state to take the witness stand, and it was 
rapidly agreed between them that she would not be called to give evidence 
in person, but an agreed statement on her behalf would be read to the court 
the following morning. 

The Dowler family had paid a heavy price for their desire for justice for 
their daughter Milly — a public humiliation orchestrated by the man they 
believed in their hearts had killed her, Levi Bellfield. 


18. Witness for the Prosecution 


‘In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil.’ 
William Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 


Gemma Dowler never made her way to the witness box in person to give 
evidence in support of her murdered sister, but she did — finally — have her 
say in front of the jury when her agreed statement was read to the court on 
the morning of Wednesday, 18 May, the day after her mother’s collapse. 

In fact Gemma was in court at the time, sitting beside her father, and she 
listened intently as her words were read out to the jury by Brian Altman on 
behalf of the prosecution. She stared straight ahead and didn’t turn to her 
left for one moment to look at the man she believed had killed her sister 
sitting in the dock no more than six feet away. 

Gemma Dowler’s statement brought her sister back to life in a way no 
one could have imagined in that quiet courtroom. For she went to some 
lengths to describe the famous video of Milly ironing a pair of jeans in the 
family home that had been played on television time after time during the 
long six-month search for her. 

‘She’d never ironed anything in her life before,” Gemma told the jury, 
and that was the reason her mother had made a videotape of her doing it for 
the first time. It was a unique event in the teenager’s life, and it had taken 
place on the Monday evening of the week Milly had vanished while she’d 
been preparing to go to a Pop Idol concert starring Gareth Gates on the 
following evening. 

Describing the day Milly actually disappeared, Gemma confirmed that, 
when she and her mother had got home from Heathside, she had expected 


to find her sister at home and had called out: ‘Amanda, Amanda, where are 
you?’ But there had been no reply. Within two hours — after trying to reach 
her on her mobile phone and then going out to look for Milly herself — 
Gemma had sensed something was dreadfully wrong. 

‘I knew immediately that something bad had happened to Milly,’ she 
said, ‘and that she’d been abducted. There is no way she would ever have 
run away from home or gone off with someone without telling us. Mum and 
Dad really drummed it into us that we must telephone one of them to let 
them know when we would be late.’ 

Confirming that Milly didn’t have a current boyfriend, and that she also 
hadn’t met anyone in an internet chat room, Gemma added: ‘I do not think 
Milly would have ever got into a stranger’s car or gone off with a stranger 
unless he told her something really convincing, although she may have got 
into the car of someone who she knew or trusted.’ 

Then, at the end of Gemma’s statement, Milly Dowler herself made an 
appearance in court as the jury were shown the videotape her sister had 
described so movingly of the young teenager ironing a pair of jeans while 
she danced behind the ironing board. It was as if her ghost had walked 
across the green-carpeted floor of the courtroom, past her father Bob and 
her sister Gemma, and taken her own seat beside the jury. 

Milly Dowler’s ghost was to remain there for days to come, as the 
evidence of her school friends, the last people to see her alive, was revealed 
to the jury. Indeed when the striking, blonde figure of twenty-three-year-old 
Danielle Sykes, one of Milly’s friends, walked into court to give her 
evidence in person it was impossible not to imagine that Milly Dowler 
might have looked exactly like her, had her life not been brutally snuffed 
out at the age of just thirteen. 

Danielle had been with Milly on the ill-fated train journey from 
Weybridge station to Walton-on-Thames on that Thursday afternoon. They 
had even hugged each other goodbye on the train, as Milly had planned to 
go on to the next stop at Hersham, nearer her home. It had been Danielle 
who had persuaded her not to, and to get off at Walton, a decision that was 
to cost the thirteen-year-old her life. Just as the train was pulling in to 
Walton station Danielle had suddenly said to Milly: ‘Would you like to 
come and have chips with me at the café?’ 

‘Td better not,’ Milly had told her. 

‘OK, fine then,’ Danielle replied, teasing her friend. 


A split-second later, Milly changed her mind. ‘Ah, no, actually I will 
come. I’ve got nothing better to do.’ 

It was a joke between two teenagers that was to change their lives for 
ever. 

Once off the train, Milly and Danielle had made their way to the 
Travellers’ café on Walton station and ordered a 90 pence plate of chips 
each, although Milly had to borrow 10 pence from her friend to do so. Then 
they’d spoken to three male pupils from school who were there already, and 
Milly had borrowed one of their phones to ring her father. Not long after 
four that afternoon the two friends left the café, and Danielle had given 
Milly a final hug. 

‘I asked her if she would be all right to walk home on her own,’ Danielle 
told the jury, ‘and she’d replied, “Yeah, Ill be absolutely fine.” ’ 

They were almost the last words anyone said to Milly Dowler. For, as the 
jury also heard, her killer was the only person who could have spoken to her 
after that. The last that Danielle saw of her friend was as Milly left the 
station and walked towards Station Avenue. 

In the wake of the Dowlers’ ordeal in the witness box, it was inevitable 
that Brian Altman would have to ask Danielle about the pornographic 
magazines found under father’s chest of drawers, and whether the discovery 
had upset her friend. Danielle told him frankly that they’d left Milly feeling 
‘disappointed’ and ‘weirded out’. 

‘But then no one wants to think of their parents in that light,’ Danielle 
went on. 

By now close to tears, with the memory of her dead friend all too fresh in 
her memory, Danielle explained that Milly always found a way to laugh 
things off. 

Yet, on the following morning, the jury heard from the girl who had been 
Milly’s closest friend that she didn’t laugh at everything, and that she did 
indeed have ‘a dark side’. Hannah McDonald, who was now twenty-two, 
had been another pupil in Year 9 at Heathside with Milly, and she told the 
court that they’d become ‘really, really close’ and confided ‘secrets’ to one 
another. When Hannah was asked by Jeffrey Samuels for the defence 
whether Milly was ever upset, she confessed that her friend sometimes 
‘used humour to mask her lack of self-confidence’. Hannah also said that 
her friend had been upset by bullying and name-calling at school. In 


particular, Milly was self-conscious about the size of her nose, and didn’t 
like being called “big nose’ at school. 

Did that upset her, Samuels asked, and Hannah admitted that it did. 

‘Just like any thirteen-year-old, she would take it to heart more than an 
adult would. Looking back, it was pretty trivial, and there was no need to 
get upset by it,’ she said. 

But Hannah then went on to explain that Milly had even tried to ‘slit her 
wrists with a dinner knife’ because of the name calling. 

Despite this, Hannah also explained that: ‘Milly did like to exaggerate 
things, and she only told me a year or so after the event. She didn’t break 
the skin, or so she told me.’ 

In fact the jury learned that the attempt had taken place two years before 
Milly disappeared, and that she’d been much happier since then. 
Nevertheless the image of an almost teenage girl trapped in anguish on the 
edge of puberty seemed to float across the court, no matter how hard 
Hannah tried to brush it aside. 

‘She was a joker. She would always make you smile,’ Hannah explained 
defensively. ‘She had funny voices she used. She liked to be liked. I don’t 
think anyone wants to be disliked.’ 

Hannah also told the court that on the day Milly disappeared they had 
been looking forward to a rock gig they were going to the following day, 
Friday, 22 March, and that Milly had been ‘just normal’. 

Two of Milly’s other friends then confirmed to the court in written 
statements that she had been perfectly happy on the day she had gone 
missing. She may have had her secret moments of anguish, but her school 
friends confirmed that on the day that she disappeared she had been as 
happy as the girl dancing behind the ironing board. 

Then came another moment of poignancy, as the jury heard from the very 
last person to see Milly alive — apart from her killer — another Heathside 
pupil, the now twenty-four-year-old Katherine Laynes, who was two years 
above Milly at school, in Year 11. Katherine told the jury that, on the 
afternoon of Thursday, 21 March 2002 she had been sitting at the bus stop 
diagonally opposite Walton-on-Thames railway station — and, incidentally, 
right outside the entrance to 24, Collingwood Place — when she had spotted 
Milly walking down Station Avenue away from the station on her way 
home. The two girls knew one another because Katherine was a friend of 
Gemma, and she had been to visit her at the Dowler family home. 


Looking composed, Katherine explained that she had stayed behind at 
school that afternoon to work on a Design and Technology project and had 
then got the train to Walton from Weybridge to catch the 556 bus home to 
Shepperton. Katherine had walked across the road to the bus stop and sat 
down to wait. There was nobody else with her as she watched Milly walk 
past on the other side of the road. 

“We made eye contact,’ she told the court. ‘I didn’t wave or anything but 
I thought we both recognized each other.’ At the time, Katherine 
remembered Milly’s hair was tied up in a ponytail; her blazer was over her 
left arm, and her rucksack was on her back. 

Katherine remembered that the blue single-decker bus she was waiting 
for came along quite quickly after Milly had passed out of her sight — 
obscured by the advertising hoarding on the bus stop — and she’d climbed 
on, paid her 50 pence child’s fare and sat down on the left-hand side of the 
bus looking out across to the side of Station Avenue where she had last seen 
Milly. As the bus drew away along the road, however, Katherine couldn’t 
see any sign of Milly. ‘It was quite weird I hadn’t seen her,’ she explained. 
‘I could see quite clearly down the road but I still couldn’t see her.’ 

What made Katherine Laynes so significant to the jury was that she was 
the only witness who claimed to have actually seen Milly Dowler walking 
down Station Avenue. That meant that she was certainly one of the last 
people to see her alive before Milly met whoever was to take her life. 

Over the next two days the jury also heard statements — read out to them 
— from other people who had been in Station Avenue on that Thursday 
afternoon in March, as well as from some of other residents of the flats in 
Collingwood Place, which lay just behind the bus stop where Katherine 
Laynes had last seen Milly Dowler. 

But it was to be Levi Bellfield’s partner in March 2002 Emma Mills — the 
true tenant of 24, Collingwood Place — who was to provide the jury with the 
greatest insight into what might really have happened on the afternoon of 
Milly’s disappearance. Mills was to become the signal witness for the 
prosecution, but she asked for ‘special measures’ from the court to allow 
her to do so. She was now so terrified of Levi Bellfield that she wanted to 
be allowed to give evidence to the jury from behind black curtains, which 
would prevent her from seeing or making any kind of eye contact with the 
man she’d shared almost ten years of her life with and with whom she’d 
had three children. 


This wasn’t unusual in a major murder trial, and the defence raised no 
objections. 

Levi Bellfield did, however. When discussing the arrangements with Mr 
Justice Wilkie at the end of Tuesday, 24 May — after the jury had been 
dismissed for the day — Brian Altman, for the prosecution, explained the 
procedure that would be put in place in court the following morning. Emma 
Mills would be brought into court first, and allowed to sit behind a curtain 
until she was called into the witness box, where she would be screened by a 
further curtain so that she could not see Bellfield when he was brought into 
the dock, and he could not see her. 

‘If there is any difficulty,’ Altman said quietly, ‘the usual practice is for 
the defendant to move along the dock slightly so there can be no chance of 
eye-contact.’ 

That was too much for Bellfield. 

‘I’m not moving along the box,’ he announced in a loud, belligerent 
voice, following the declaration with an expletive or two for good measure, 
and then kicking one of the empty chairs beside him in the dock. 

‘That is Mr Bellfield’s view,’ Altman commented calmly. 

It did not affect the court’s view, but it did, once again, underline 
Bellfield’s darker, angrier, side — a side that he had been at pains to conceal 
from the jury. 

The following morning, Wednesday, 25 May, black curtains were indeed 
place around the witness box as Emma Mills was ushered to her seat behind 
them, but Bellfield had not moved his seat in the dock. He was still clearly 
determined that he should command as much of the legal proceedings as he 
possibly could and prove that he wasn’t concerned what this particular 
witness had to say. Indeed, for the first time he chose not to wear his suit in 
the dock. In its place Bellfield had chosen a blue-and-white striped polo 
shirt with short sleeves. He was a man in control, a man who would not be 
intimidated — by anyone. 

And so, shortly after 10.30, the slight, brunette figure of Emma Mills 
climbed into the witness box and took the oath in a soft, timid voice. The 
mousey looking thirty-three-year-old was clutching a tissue in her left hand 
and looked for all the world like a frightened fawn as she cowered behind 
the black curtains. 

Brian Altman began by asking her gently about how she’d come to meet 
the defendant, and how their relationship had started. 


Emma Mills told the court how she first met him at Rocky’s in Cobham, 
when she was about eighteen, then moved into his uncle Charlie Brazil’s 
house with him before they got a small flat together in Manor Road, 
Twickenham, and then into another in Clements Court in Hounslow, before 
finally moving to 11, Little Benty at the ‘end of 1999 or early 2000’. 

With each answer her voice seemed to falter, as if she was trembling on 
the brink of some terrible abyss of despair. Then, from time to time, she 
would blow her nose with the tissue in her hand, to recover her poise. The 
attempt didn’t often work. 

Turning to events in 2001, Emma Mills told the jury that she had moved 
out of Little Benty that summer and gone to a woman’s refuge — because 
‘her relationship with Bellfield had broken down’. Then in September her 
mother Gillian had found her the two-bedroom flat at 24, Collingwood 
Place through a friend at the local estate agents. Emma had become the 
tenant, and signed a one-year lease with a break clause which allowed her 
to move after six months, providing she gave the landlord’s agents two 
months’ notice in writing. Her mother had paid the deposit and the first 
month’s rent, while the local Elmbridge Council had paid the rent from 
them on, as she was a single mother with two small children. 

But by Christmas 2001 Emma had resumed her relationship with Levi 
Bellfield as a result of their meeting regularly so that he could see their 
children. As the New Year turned he’d started to ‘stay over’ with her at 
Collingwood Place ‘most of the time’, she told the jury quietly. He had 
brought with him his dog, a Staffordshire bull-terrier, which was black with 
a white bib and two white socks and was called ‘Chey’, short for Cheyenne, 
though she pronounced it ‘Shy’. “Levi took it about with him,’ she told the 
jury. 

After Emma had left the refuge her mother had also bought her daughter 
a car for £800, a Red Daewoo Nexia, N530 GLT, which Bellfield had taken 
to using. There was only one key for the car, just as there was only one set 
of the keys that opened the front door at 24, Collingwood Place, and they 
were all kept on one key ring. 

Her voice still trembling, Emma then told Brian Altman that the car was 
always ‘untidy’ and littered with children’s belongings, crisp packets, 
magazines and ‘general day-to-day rubbish’. It also had a solid car seat for 
her young son William and a smaller ‘booster’ seat for her daughter Lucy. 


By the beginning of March 2002, Emma Mills had also agreed with 
Bellfield that they would move back to what had been the family home in 
Little Benty, but that she hadn’t wanted to go back there at once as ‘it was a 
bit of a squat really’. So they had decided to redecorate it and then move 
back together ‘as a family’, and she’d given notice to the local estate agents 
on 20 March 2002 indicating that they intended to stay at Collingwood 
Place for ‘a couple of months’ and leave in late May. 

Brian Altman then asked her about the events of the week that Milly 
Dowler had gone missing, and, in particular, where she, Bellfield and their 
children had been at the time. With her voice still on the verge of breaking, 
and with the white tissue now in her right hand, she replied that they’d been 
house-sitting for her friend Christine Hawgood in Harmondsworth Road, 
West Drayton, just round the corner from Little Benty. Being closer to Little 
Benty would make it easier for them to supervise the redecoration work 
there. So she, Bellfield and the children had gone to stay at Christine’s on 
Tuesday, 19 March 2002. 

Everything was normal on Wednesday, 20 March, Emma Mills 
explained. Bellfield went off to work, as he usually did, and she hadn’t 
noticed anything out of the ordinary. But on the day Milly disappeared 
Emma told the court that she had found it difficult to get hold of Bellfield 
on his mobile phone. He had ‘disappeared’ and turned his mobile phone off. 
She remembered it clearly, she explained, because she hadn’t got any 
money at the time and Bellfield had her red Daewoo Nexia, so she couldn’t 
drive out to get some. She added that his behaviour that day had been 
‘unusual’. 

‘Normally he would ring me or I would ring him, on and off during the 
day, to see what I was doing,’ she said, but on this particular day, “he didn’t 
ring me at all until later on, I didn’t see him past lunch time’. 

Bellfield had left Christine’s house in the late morning, Emma explained, 
and she hadn’t heard from him again until 5.38 that evening when he’d 
phoned her. She’d then asked him where he’d been and what time he’d be 
back, but he hadn’t explained, and she didn’t actually speak to him again 
until 8.51, when she’d rung him to ask him when he’d be back. He’d then 
phoned her back at 9.45, but still hadn’t returned. 

Bellfield finally got back to Christine’s between 10 and 11 that evening, 
but when he’d arrived Emma Mills told the jury: ‘He was wearing different 


clothes from those he had on in the morning. They would have been from 
the flat in Walton.’ 

‘Did you question him?’ Altman asked. 

‘I did, but I would never get a straight answer, and even if he did tell me 
something I would never know if it was the truth,’ Emma replied. 

The prosecution barrister then asked about the other events of that night, 
and Emma told him that Bellfield had got up between 3 and 4 a.m. in the 
morning and told her that he was “going back to the flat to have a lie-in’ and 
had taken his bull terrier with him. 

Then, when Emma Mills had spoken to Bellfield just before 8.30 a.m. 
that morning, he had suddenly announced to her that he wanted to move 
back to their house in Little Benty straight away. He told he wanted her to 
pack up — he was all ‘happy and jokey’, she said, admitting that sometimes 
it was easier ‘just to say “yes” with him’. 

But when she finally got back to the flat at Collingwood Place — Bellfield 
dropped her off there and didn’t go inside with her — Emma had discovered 
that their double bed in the main bedroom had ‘no sheets or pillow cases’ 
and ‘no duvet cover’. 

She had immediately rung Bellfield to ask what had happened to them. 

‘He said the dog had had an accident on the bed,’ Emma explained to the 
jury. ‘I didn’t believe him for a second. He said he put the sheets in the 
rubbish because they couldn’t be washed.’ 

But when Emma had gone to look for the soiled sheets in the rubbish 
area outside the flat at 24, Collingwood Place there’d been no sign of them 
whatever. 

Nevertheless, the couple and their children had spent that Friday night at 
the flat, but the following morning had packed up and set off for 11, Little 
Benty — even though the redecoration was far from complete. 

It was a damning sequence of evidence against Bellfield from the young 
woman cowering behind the curtains. 

Then — just after she’d described the sudden departure from the flat in 
Walton-on-Thames — Bellfield suddenly coughed ostentatiously in the dock, 
the cough of a man making a point. It wasn’t lost on his former partner. 
Emma immediately broke down in tears. 

Asked if she wanted a break from giving evidence, Emma Mills nodded, 
her eyes now red and swollen, and the jury were sent out for a fifteen- 
minute break. 


Once again, Bellfield had demonstrated his ability to manipulate the 
court, just as he had manipulated the women in his life for so many years. 

Back in the witness box after the break, Emma Mills went on to tell the 
jury that when she’d got back to the flat in Walton-on-Thames on Friday, 22 
March she had seen the police vans around the station and she had been 
aware of the hunt for Milly Dowler, but that no officers had arrived at her 
front door while she was there. 

The following night at Little Benty Emma and Bellfield had had to sleep 
on sofa cushions on the floor, but while she was redecorating the children’s 
bedroom about a week later she had asked him about the Thursday he had 
gone missing, ‘because I thought he was with another woman’. 

It was to provoke one of the trial’s most dramatic moments. 

‘Why do you keep going on?’ Bellfield had asked her. ‘What do you 
think, I done Milly?’ 

Emma Mills was horrified, but didn’t pursue it any further. 

‘I didn’t ask him about it,’ she told the jury. ‘It was so awful. I was used 
to him making horrible remarks. I thought it’s disgusting. It’s not even 
funny.’ 

It was the remark that was to make headlines the following morning, 
repeated endlessly on the television news channels, and it came just as 
Emma’s evidence as a witness for the prosecution was coming to its end. 

The only other thing of significance that Emma told the jury was that 
Bellfield had rung her on the Tuesday after they’d moved back into Little 
Benty to tell her that her red Daewoo had been stolen from outside his uncle 
Charlie Brazil’s house in Hounslow. The car was never to be seen again. 
Unlike the remains of Milly Dowler, it disappeared without trace — for ever. 

And so it was on the following morning, Thursday, 26 May 2011, that 
Emma Mills was confronted by the cross examination of Jeffrey Samuels in 
defence of her former partner, who had arrived in the dock that morning 
wearing a purple polo shirt. By contrast, the mother of three of his children 
was dressed all in black, with her face even whiter than it had been the day 
before. 

Samuels began by pointing out to Emma Mills that, in spite of her 
horrified reaction to the disappearance of Milly Dowler, and Bellfield’s 
remark about having ‘done Milly’, she’d nevertheless remained with him 
for the next two years and had even had a further child with him in the 
summer of 2004, a daughter named Georgina. Indeed, Samuels pointed out 


to the court Emma Mills did not even mention Milly to the police until after 
Bellfield’s arrest on the suspicion of the murder of Amélie Delagrange in 
November 2004. 

“You never contacted the police about Milly,’ Samuels put to her directly. 

‘No,’ she confessed. 

“You didn’t then harbour any suspicions?’ 

‘I didn’t think he’d done it,’ Emma told him. ‘But when he made that 
comment it made me think, “Why did he make that comment?” But I didn’t 
think he had done it.’ 

Samuels then asked her what her response was to the remark about Milly. 

‘I asked how he could make a joke like that,’ she said. ‘I didn’t say 
much’ — and she paused, before adding quietly that she thought it was 
‘disgusting’. 

“You didn’t tell anyone about that remark he made, not even your 
mother?’ Samuels asked. 

‘No,’ Emma Mills confessed. 

The defence barrister then pointed out to her that in fact she’d only tried 
to ring Bellfield four times on the afternoon that Milly disappeared — rather 
then trying to contact him ‘repeatedly’. 

Crouching in the witness box, clutching at the curtain, Emma Mills 
looked horrified. 

“You say it was unusual for him to have his phone off,’ Samuels said. ‘I 
say it wasn’t.’ 

Emma Mills’s ashen face crumpled, her right hand twisting her hair into a 
strand. 

But she firmly denied Samuels’s suggestions that the true reason that 
she’d left the flat in Walton-on-Thames so suddenly was that it was very 
‘damp’ or that she had discovered that Bellfield had been running a credit 
card fraud from the flat using the name and details of a former tenant and 
wanted to escape the interests of the police. 

The defence cross-examination went on all day, with Samuels repeatedly 
questioning Emma Mills about the details of her phone conversations with 
Bellfield, about who had actually reported the red Daewoo car stolen, and 
about exactly when they had moved back to Little Benty. Throughout she 
twisted her hair and looked genuinely afraid, but she did not back down 
once in the face of Samuels’s bombardment. 


Then, on the following morning, Friday, 27 May, she resumed her place 
behind the black curtains for the final time — to face the prosecution’s re- 
examination. Still clearly distressed, again she didn’t falter, although she 
did become visibly distressed when she was asked to look at pictures of the 
former family home in Little Benty. 

At last, just before 11.20 on that Friday morning, Emma Mills was 
released from the witness box. She had spent almost eleven hours giving 
evidence, and she walked slowly out of the court as though she still carried 
the weight of the world on her shoulders. 

The exact nature of Emma Mills’s relationship with Bellfield was then 
thrown into high relief by her mother Gillian, whose statement was read to 
the court. Gillian Mills insisted that her daughter had been ‘well-behaved’ 
before she’d met Bellfield when he was a bouncer at Rocky’s nightclub 
when she was seventeen. When Emma met Levi, her statement read, ‘her 
personality changed. She was besotted by him.’ 

‘I didn’t like the look of him,’ Mrs Mills insisted. ‘I would describe Levi 
as a big, fat lump with a high voice. He had no neck.’ 

Gillian Mills also explained that she had been disappointed when the 
couple had got back together again and had a third child. 

‘I think she let him back into her life because she was lonely,’ she said, 
but it was only after Bellfield had been arrested on suspicion of murder that 
Emma had felt ‘free and able’ to talk to the police about him. 

For once Bellfield may have been relieved that the witness had not come 
to court to give her evidence in person. The tone of Mrs Mills’s statement 
suggested she would not have cowered behind a curtain to make her 
opinion of her daughter’s former partner abundantly clear. She loathed him. 

One other partner of Levi Bellfield’s was to make an appearance in court. 
Johanna Collings, the woman he’d lived with in Strawberry Hill, also came 
to give evidence in Court 8 on the afternoon of 6 June , after a week’s break 
in the trial. She’d been called to give evidence about her experiences of 
visiting Yateley Heath Woods with Bellfield in the 1990s — where the 
skeletal remains of Milly’s body were discovered in September 2002. Now 
thirty-eight, Jo Collings walked into court wearing a pair of tight white 
trousers, a broad-shouldered, heavy-breasted woman considerably larger 
now than she’d been when they’d been together at the end of the 1990s. Her 
red hair was tied back in a ponytail, and she sported long white fake plastic 
fingernails as she took her seat in the witness box. To the outsider she 


resembled nothing so much as a rather stern barmaid on the brink of serving 
Malibu to a teenage patron, who may well have been under age. 

Jo Collings certainly looked confident and she’d demanded no ‘special 
measures’ to prevent her making eye-contact with the defendant — although 
she took particular care not to look across the court at him. 

In a firm voice she told Brian Altman for the prosecution that Bellfield 
had accompanied her to horse shows at Yateley more than five times — and 
the jury were then shown two photographs of the pair there, one which 
showed Bellfield holding the horse’s head while a rather slimmer Jo 
Collings was sitting in the saddle. Twisting a strand of her hair, Jo Collings 
also told the court that she and Bellfield had also taken their two whippet 
puppies to the area when he was trying to train them for coursing for 
rabbits, and that they’d also visited the local Blackbushe car auctions. 
Cross-examined by Jeffrey Samuels, she also explained that she’d told the 
police that he ‘disappears all the time at five or six o’clock in the morning’, 
telling her that he was ‘going to the market’. When she asked which one, he 
would say ‘Blackbushe’. 

Jo Collings then told him that her former partner went through a lot of 
cars, although he ‘didn’t do legal cars, MOTs, tax or anything like that’. If 
one ever broke down ‘he just got a new one’. One of her cars had been 
stolen when they were together. When a member of the jury passed a note 
to the judge asking if any trace of it had ever been found, she told them it 
had been discovered ‘burned out’ three or four months later. 

There was none of the high drama of her predecessor Emma Mills’s 
evidence, however, although Bellfield did start swearing under his breath 
when Jo Collings was asked about media interviews she had given in the 
past, and whether she had been paid for them. 

Yet not everything was as it appeared to be in Jo Collings evidence, for 
the jury were to hear just a few days later that her eldest child, a daughter, 
was not Bellfield’s at all. Bellfield had known that since the start of his first 
trial in 2007, and it could have been one reason why her evidence so 
enraged him, that and a fierce resentment that she had been making a profit 
out of their relationship, and he wanted her to admit it in open court. But all 
that she would admit was that she had been paid twice — ‘less than £10,000’ 
— on each occasion, and that she’d used the money for her children. 

As Jo Collings walked back across the courtroom, still studiously 
refusing to look at him, Bellfield was still fuming under his breath, still 


intent on taking every ounce of revenge he could on anyone who questioned 
his right to do exactly what he pleased, whenever he pleased. 

In the days that followed the jury heard detailed evidence from a CCTV 
expert to help to establish whether there had been any sighting of Milly 
Dowler on the closed-ciruit cameras on the Bird’s Eye factory building on 
Station Avenue on that Thursday afternoon — there had not. Nor was there 
any sign on the cameras that a man and a girl had crossed Station Avenue 
that day, although there was a window of some forty-two seconds at the 
time Milly was starting to walk along the road which was not covered by 
the cameras. If the CCTV cameras on Walton-on-Thames station had been 
working that day there seems little doubt that they would have spotted 
Milly — but, tragically, they weren’t, not as a result of sabotage but the 
simple fact that a decorator had moved the CCTV unit and inadvertently 
disconnected it. 

The jury also heard evidence from a mobile phone expert on the 
whereabouts of Bellfield’s mobile phone, which ended in the numbers 104, 
on the days in late March 2002, and in particular on the day Milly 
disappeared and later that night. 

They learned that his phone had been ‘unavailable’ between 3.28 in the 
afternoon of Thursday, 21 March and 4.48 that afternoon, when he’d 
telephoned his mother Jean from somewhere near her home in Hounslow. 
The jury also learned that his mobile phone had fallen entirely silent during 
the seven hours between 1 o’clock in the morning of Friday, 22 March — in 
spite of his sudden trip back to Collingwood Place from Christine 
Hawgood’s house in Harmondsworth, and that it hadn’t been used again 
until after 8 o’clock that morning. 

Then, in one of the last moments of the prosecution’s case, Sally and 
Gemma Dowler came back to Court 8 in the late morning of Monday, 13 
June to hear the official pathologist, Dr Hugh White, explain that he had 
conducted the examination of Milly’s remains and confirmed that they were 
indeed hers, and point out that he could give no firm indication of a cause 
of death because all that he had to examine was her bones. A sombre hush 
fell as the white-haired pathologist explained that Milly had been left 
naked. No clothing whatever had been found near her remains in spite of a 
police search that went on for almost three weeks. Dr White also confirmed 
that she had been dead ‘for months, not weeks’ when she’d been found. 
Asked by Brian Altman for the prosecution how the teenager might have 


died, he could not rule out her having been suffocated or strangled, but he 
was certain she had been murdered, even though the official cause of death 
was formally ‘unascertained’. 

‘This is a girl of thirteen years old found in an environment where she 
could not have got to by herself — and she was without any clothes,’ Dr 
White said quietly. 

In the dock Bellfield sat quite still, while beside him in court, though 
protected from his gaze by a large flat television screen, Sally and Gemma 
Dowler’s faces were a study in abject misery. 

It was a misery that was compounded the following day when the court 
heard from Detective Sergeant Tim Barrett of Surrey Police, a bluff, stocky 
man who had worked on the Dowler case since the day Milly had first 
disappeared, that Bob Dowler was one of ‘fifty-four suspects’ investigated 
by the police. It hadn’t been the finest hour for Surrey Police, as DS Barrett 
also revealed that, although all the other occupants of all the fifty-two flats 
in Collingwood Place, as well as others in the area, had been interviewed, 
‘The occupants of Flat 24 were neither seen nor identified during eleven 
separate visits,’ later adding: ‘No inquiries were made with estate agents in 
order to trace those occupants.’ 

That admission came after the jury had been read the full details of 
Bellfield’s murders of Amélie Delagrange and Marsha McDonnell, as well 
as the attempted murder of Kate Sheedy — but one person who had not been 
there to hear them repeated was Levi Bellfield. He had retired to the cells 
with a ‘migraine’. 

Perhaps even Bellfield could not face the jury, knowing the stark reality 
of what he was capable of. Whatever the truth, shortly before 4 0’clock on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, 14 June, Brian Altman announced to the court: 
‘That is the case for the prosecution.’ 

It was now time for Bellfield to prove his innocence — or not — to the 
remaining eleven jurors, the twelfth having been discharged as the result of 
a sudden illness. 


19. End Game 


‘To deny all is to confess all.’ 
Spanish proverb 


Throughout his second trial at the Old Bailey Levi Bellfield continued to 
play the roles of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. When the jury were in court, he 
took great pains to present himself as the innocent defendant, taking endless 
notes to assist his defence, a man unfairly wronged by the judicial system. 
Like a malign toad Bellfield sat there impassively on the lily-pad of the 
dock with poison oozing from every pore, pretending that he could do no 
wrong, and that the outrageous allegations the prosecution were making 
against him were a mockery of the truth. It was only when the jury were not 
there that he allowed the bile within him to surface, and the dark, violent 
rage that his victims and his female partners had seen crept into the light of 
day. Only then did the true Bellfield reveal himself, with his anger bubbling 
to the surface in the blink of an eye — an anger directed at those who had 
chosen to give evidence against him, and at his counsel for not pointing that 
out strongly enough in his defence. 

When the jury left the court for a break, Bellfield would launch into 
coruscating whispered attacks on the world — littered with expletives — 
through the gaps in the glass fronted dock at his defence team. Indeed, as 
the final stages of the prosecution’s case drew to a close, Bellfield grew 
steadily more agitated — not least about his former partner Johanna Collings 
contacts with the media. At one point he even shouted at his counsel during 
a break while the jury were out that he wasn’t going to bother to come up 
and sit in the dock that afternoon if something wasn’t done to put his point 
of view across. 


In the end Bellfield did indeed refuse to appear — although he made sure 
to suggest to the jury that he hadn’t been receiving the correct medication 
from the prison service to cope with his ‘headaches’, which meant that he 
now had a migraine. It was an excuse, but one that served to make sure that 
he was not in the dock when the prosecution read the details of his previous 
murders to the jury. It is hard, after all, to present yourself as an innocent 
while the jury hears the details of your two convictions for murder and one 
for attempted murder. 

But there was another, less obvious, reason for Bellfield’s belligerence — 
beyond, of course, his desire to manipulate the court to his will at every 
opportunity — and that was the decision about whether he was to take the 
witness stand in his own defence. He knew only too well that his defence 
team would argue forcefully that the prosecution had not proved there was a 
case against him, but the temptation for him to go into the witness box 
himself, to convince them, was all but overwhelming. In Bellfield’s 
supremely arrogant mind, he thought that he knew better than his defence 
team, and that he alone could convince the jury that he could not possibly 
have abducted and killed Milly Dowler. But, and it was a large but, 
Bellfield also knew that he had taken the witness stand in his own defence 
in the first trial, spending almost seven full days being examined and cross- 
examined, and it had done him no good whatever. He had still been 
convicted. 

Should he risk making the same mistake again, and once again see his 
tortuous lies revealed to the jury by Brian Altman QC for the prosecution, 
or should he remain silent, allowing the defence barrister to make his case 
for him? It was a dilemma that only contrived to increase his headache in 
the Category A holding cells beneath the Old Bailey. Indeed it wasn’t until 
after the prosecution had closed its case that Bellfield finally came to a 
decision that he would not give evidence on his own behalf. It was a risk, 
for failing to do so might suggest to the jury that he had something to hide 
and wasn’t prepared to be cross-examined by the prosecution, but he came 
to the conclusion that the risk of his silence was outweighed by the fact that 
he might just weaken his own case by going into the witness box. 

So it was that on the morning of Thursday, 16 June that Jeffrey Samuels 
stood up before Mr Justice Wilkie and announced that his client, Levi 
Bellfield, would not be giving evidence, and that the defence would not be 
calling any other witnesses. Mr Justice Wilkie then asked the defence 


counsel if he had advised his client that ‘the jury may draw such inferences 
as it sees proper’, and Samuels confirmed that he had. Meanwhile Bellfield 
sat expressionless in the dock. 

And so, shortly after 10.40 that morning, Brian Altman got to his feet to 
give his closing speech to the jury, and he started, inevitably, by seizing on 
Bellfield’s decision not to take the witness stand. 

‘There is a wealth of evidence in this case,’ he began, ‘regarding the 
defendant’s conduct, his actions and his words around the time of Milly’s 
disappearance that you would have wanted to hear the defendant explain 
and have tested on oath from the witness box. He has deprived you of that 
opportunity. How, for instance, would he have explained — when tested — 
his behaviour on the day of and night following Milly’s disappearance? We 
don’t know, because he has declined to give us his account, tested and 
examined from the witness box. He ducked the opportunity. You might 
reasonably have thought that a man accused of murdering thirteen-year-old 
Milly Dowler and of seeking to abduct Rachel Cowles the day before would 
want to grasp the opportunity of explaining and protesting his innocence to 
a jury. But he has not done so.’ 

Altman paused, then added: ‘The reason you may think he has not done 
so is that he does not have an innocent account to give — an account that 
will stand the test of critical scrutiny, and he knows it. The prosecution say 
he has a clear case to answer, yet he declines to do so. It is his failure to 
give evidence about these matters that you are entitled to hold against him, 
if you think it fair to do so.’ 

Asking the jury to examine the whole of the evidence, he then explained 
that the Crown’s case against him relied on ‘many strands of circumstantial 
evidence’. 

‘No one saw Milly snatched from Station Avenue,’ Altman admitted. ‘As 
we have seen, the road was relatively quiet at that time, and no one saw it 
or, as I have said before, no one saw it for what it really was — such was the 
skill, brazenness and resourcefulness of her abductor and killer.’ Bellfield 
must have managed to ‘lure or force her’ into the ground-floor flat at 24, 
Collingwood Place ‘from which she was never to emerge alive ... and so, as 
was her killer’s intention, no one witnessed the fatal event either’. 

‘Circumstantial evidence,’ he went on, ‘is by no means a poor substitute 
for direct eyewitness evidence. It can, depending on your view ... provide 
the most telling evidence of a defendant’s involvement. It does not involve 


a leap of faith by you. Indeed, it was upon almost entirely circumstantial 
evidencethat the jury in 2008 convicted the defendant of the murders of 
Marsha McDonnell and Amélie Delagrange in 2003 and 2004, and the 
attempted murder of Kate Sheedy in 2004.’ 

But then Brian Altman turned to the brutal questioning of both Bob and 
Sally Dowler in the witness box by Jeffrey Samuels — on his client’s direct 
instructions. It was impossible to ignore the disgust in the barrister’s voice 
as he described the Dowlers’ treatment. If Bellfield had planned his revenge 
on the Dowlers by subjecting them to an ordeal in the witness box, then 
Altman was returning the favour. He made it abundantly clear that the 
suggestions were no more than a smokescreen to conceal the truth — that 
Bellfield wanted to convince the jury that he was innocent. 

‘As we understand it,’ Altman said fiercely, ‘it is going to be suggested 
that Milly was a runaway who did not want to be alone in her father’s 
company that day, and so she hung around in or about Station Avenue only 
to slip away without being noticed into the hands of another killer at 
another time, and at another place, so that Levi Bellfield cannot have been 
her abductor and killer. What underpins that theory? As we understand it, it 
was the father’s lifestyle, as well as aspects of Milly’s character. 

Turning to the ‘extreme’ magazines that Milly had found in her parents’ 
bedroom, Altman told the jury they could be forgiven for thinking they’d 
been discovered on the very day that she’d disappeared, when, in fact, 
they’d been found nine months earlier. ‘There is no avoiding it,’ Brian 
Altman continued, ‘this evidence is now being used to suggest that he 
contributed to his daughter’s disappearance and eventual death.’ 

His words hung in a stunned silence in the court. Bob Dowler and his 
wife, as well as their daughter Gemma, were sitting barely seven paces 
from the prosecuting counsel, a Surrey police liaison officer at their side. 

Altman paused. ‘But more than that,’ he went on, ‘there was the 
implication in cross-examination of Sally Dowler that she hadn’t dealt with 
the matter properly, so that somehow her inadequate response to it as a 
mother had also contributed to her daughter’s disappearance.’ 

Once again the contempt in Altman’s voice was unmistakable. 

‘So the theory goes something like this,’ he said firmly. ‘Milly did not 
walk home, but must have hung back, and diverted — not to be captured by 
the Bird’s Eye CCTV cameras — only to meet her killer at some other time, 


at some other location, anywhere else, of course, so long as it is not on Levi 
Bellfield’s doorstep.’ 

There was a hush as he spoke. 

‘No one, absolutely no one in this court room,’ he went on, ‘other than 
Mr and Mrs Dowler and Gemma, their surviving daughter, can possibly 
know or understand what it is like to have lost a child or a sister in the 
dreadful circumstances they did on that March afternoon, not knowing for 
month after month what had become of her, only then years later to have 
their lives laid bare in the full glare of the national media in this courtroom. 

‘But the grieving parents are not the ones on trial here. That fact might 
have been forgotten ... when the Dowlers came to give their evidence. 
There is only one person on trial in this courtroom — and that person is Levi 
Bellfield. Yet he has not had the courage to give you his account tested in 
the witness box.’ 

Turning to the so-called ‘goodbye note’ that Milly had written, found by 
the police among a jumble of other childhood memorabilia at the bottom of 
a toy box at the foot of her bed, Altman dismissed the suggestion that Milly 
was anything other than an ‘intelligent girl, top set at school, interested in 
all the topics a thirteen-year-old girl would and should be.’ 

‘Girls of her age go through developmental processes,’ he explained, 
‘which any parent of girls that age will know can sometimes be challenging. 
I daresay Milly was no different.’ 

Witness after witness, Altman said, had told the court that Milly was 
‘very close to her family’ and a girl with a ‘very happy life’, who was 
absolutely adored by her mother and father, and that she was ‘looking 
forward to the rest of the week’ on the day she disappeared, “just as she was 
looking forward to the rest of her life’. 

Did the video of Milly ironing her jeans, he asked the jury, really look, 
and sound, like a girl about to run away from home? Ramming the point 
home, he reminded them that the one thing missing from all the writings 
produced by the defence was ‘any threat to run away’. Indeed all her friends 
had paid tribute in their evidence to how ‘happy’ she’d been on the day of 
her disappearance and how she’d told all of them that she would ‘see them 
tomorrow’. 

‘As I’ve already commented,’ Altman added, ‘if she had truly wanted to 
run off — to make a stand about something, a protest — why not lodge with a 
friend for a time? Call Dad or Mum and seek to tell them why she was not 


coming home until the issue had been sorted out — whatever it was. Give 
Dad the cold shoulder, have a family conference, but at thirteen to run off 
like that with not a penny or a purpose or a plan?’ Altman paused again, 
before adding fiercely: ‘Utter nonsense.’ 

‘So if she didn’t run away’ he asked the jury, ‘and had been heading 
home along Station Avenue, but didn’t make it, then she was abducted — but 
not abducted anywhere — but in the very place where Bellfield was that very 
afternoon — a conclusion the defence is trying so very hard to avoid.’ 

There was barely the sound of a breath in the court room as the words 
hung in the air. 

Over the course of that Thursday Altman painstakingly took each and 
every aspect of the defence’s apparent suggestion that she may have run 
away out of ‘disgust’ with her father and demolished them one by one. 

The horrifying truth, he explained was that “whoever abducted Milly 
achieved what he did without it being captured’ on the CCTV cameras, 
which was probably the result of ‘pure luck’, as it just happened to take 
place in the critical forty seconds or so that the camera ‘swept away 
counter-clockwise from the visible part of the roadway’. 

Altman then gave the jury an explanation for why Milly might have 
crossed over to the north side of Station Avenue as she walked along. ‘Is it 
too fantastic a suggestion to make that Milly did cross to the north side, 
almost directly opposite Collingwood Place, hoping perhaps to see and flag 
down her mother for a lift home — because it would be that side of the road 
on which Sally would be driving home?’ 

If she did so then she could have been quickly snatched and dragged 
behind the hedges of Collingwood Place, which would have made it 
impossible for the CCTV cameras to see her. 

‘It was then a short step and a simple thing,’ Altman explained ‘for a big 
man to get or drag a slight thirteen-year-old to the front access door into 24, 
Collingwood Place — through the door marked “No entry”, which was 
always open and unlocked ... then into number 24, where at some stage and 
somehow he killed her. You’ve seen for yourself how small it all is inside 
the area at the front of the flats,’ he concluded, ‘and you can see it would 
take seconds for a big man to have manhandled a small girl inside without 
screaming.’ 

As the court day drew to its close, Altman again rammed home the point 
that Bellfield was prepared to tell any lie necessary to divert their attention 


from the truth, and that included implicating his partner Emma Mills. 

‘Stooping so low,’ he concluded, ‘to divert police attention from him, he 
was quite prepared to incriminate his own partner and the mother of his 
children, so he could avoid his just desserts for what he had done ... That 
provides you with a fine example of the dishonesty of the man you are 
dealing with.’ 

Shortly after 4 on that Thursday afternoon in June the jury filed silently 
out of the courtroom clearly affected by what they’d heard, a forensic, 
clinical representation of the prosecution case and what Altman felt was 
likely to be the defence’s response. 

As the jury were ushered back into court the following morning the air 
was filled with expectation, and Altman did not disappoint them. He began 
by describing what may have happened to the now notorious Red Daewoo 
Nexia that belonged to Emma Mills but which Bellfield had taken to 
driving himself — and in particular where it was on Thursday, 21 March 
2002. 

‘If the theft story was a true one,’ he said, ‘and someone had stolen the 
car not for its resale value — it was a bog standard car worth £800 — but to 
joy-ride it, where is the evidence that it was joy-ridden, or dumped, and 
abandoned? Why has there not even been a simple parking ticket?’ Then, as 
he’d done before, Altman answered his own question. ‘Just like the Ford 
Courier van in 2004,’ he told the jury, ‘in poor condition and of low value, 
yet inexplicably it too disappeared never to be found by the Metropolitan 
Police.’ The implication was abundantly clear — the defendant had a habit of 
making cars disappear, especially cars that might contain forensic evidence 
that might help to convict him. 

As for inside the flat at 24, Collingwood Place, he went on, Bellfield had 
lied to Emma Mills about what had happened to the bedding as well as the 
theft of the Daewoo ‘not in panic, and not because there was some other 
“truth” he didn’t want to tell her ... he lied to her on two significant matters 
at two different times for one reason and one reason only, and that was 
because he could not afford to tell her the truth about why the bedding had 
to go — never to be recovered — and then why the car had to go — never to be 
recovered’. 

The reason, he said firmly, was obvious. ‘Both were linked to the 
disappearance and — as was to be discovered 6 months later — the murder of 
Milly Dowler.’ 


Altman then took the jury to the site where Milly’s body was discovered 
in Yateley Heath Wood, a place that Johanna Collings had told the jury that 
she and Bellfield had visited ‘more than five times’ to walk his whippets 
and train them to catch rabbits. 

‘So Milly disappeared from an area where the defendant lived,’ he said, 
‘and at a time when he was actually present, and her remains were found in 
an area with which he was familiar.’ Then Altman paused again before 
asking: ‘What are the chances of that being a matter of pure coincidence?’ 

By now it was well into the afternoon of Friday, 17 June, and Altman 
was reaching the end of his closing speech. But before he did so he turned 
to the attempted abduction of the then eleven-year-old Rachel Cowles the 
day before Milly went missing. The prosecuting counsel told them that they 
were quite ‘entitled’ to use the evidence of Milly’s disappearance to 
‘inform’ their views about Rachel, and ‘vice versa’. If there were 
similarities between the two events they could conclude they were the work 
of one man — Levi Bellfield. 

‘One important question for you,’ he explained, ‘is what are the chances 
of there being two large, big-built men, with round, chubby faces, linked 
with untidy red hatchbacks, with child seats in the back, appearing in the 
same area over two consecutive days, at the same time of day, targeting 
females to attack? 

‘Rachel, at the time looking in stature remarkably similar to Milly, 
wearing a ponytail, and also dressed in school uniform, shared with Milly 
another identical feature,’ Altman went on. ‘Both were walking home alone 
from school, and vulnerable, as indeed was each of the women the 
defendant chose to target in 2003 and 2004.’ 

Bringing his speech to its end, Altman finished by listing the links and 
similarities between the offences he had been describing. There were the 
geographical links in that all the offences — including those in his previous 
trial — had taken place in west London. There was the targeting of 
vulnerable young women. ‘All of the defendant’s victims,’ Altman said, 
‘were vulnerable young women or lone girls’ whom he’d either targeted on 
buses or spotted walking home alone quite by chance. There was the use of 
vehicles to flee the scene of his crimes, or in Milly’s case, to dispose of the 
body, as well as the fact that the Ford Courier van in Amélie’s case and the 
Daewoo Nexia had both disappeared entirely without trace. ‘Speed of 
action and decisiveness’ was another link. ‘Milly disappeared from the 


street very suddenly, and without any opportunity to scream or call for help. 
In that respect, the speed of her abduction chimes with the speed and 
decisiveness with which the defendant later attacked his other young 
victims.’ Then there was Bellfield’s behaviour — the fact that he always 
turned his mobile phones off, and his ‘forensic awareness’ that led to the 
clean-up of 24, Collingwood Place. Finally, there was his decision to leave 
the flat in a hurry, similar to his decisions to take the family on holiday after 
the killing of Marsha McDonnell and after the killing of Amélie 
Delagrange. 

‘So those are similar features which we say point to these offences being 
the work of one man, that man being this defendant, Levi Bellfield.’ They 
demonstrated ‘a pattern of serial attacks upon girls and young women 
within a period of just over two years.’ 

But then he made his critical point. 

‘It would be contrary to common sense,’ he went on, ‘to say that there 
must have been two men with such capabilities appearing by chance in the 
same locality at the same time. You may wish to consider how likely it is 
that there were two such men, capable of committing murder, behaving in 
exactly the same way, in the same place, at the very same time.’ 

Pointing directly at the defendant in the dock, Altman concluded: ‘The 
prosecution say that you can be quite sure that this defendant and no one 
else is responsible for these dreadful acts, and we invite you to find him 
guilty.’ 

And so, shortly before 4 o’clock on that Friday afternoon, Brian Altman 
sat down after addressing the jury for two days. It had been a virtuoso 
performance, and silenced the court room repeatedly, but it was not the end 
of the case. 

To his left, Jeffrey Samuels, for the defence, remained seated. The jury 
would have to wait until the following Monday morning to hear his reply. 

Bellfield, who had been writing pages of notes to his counsel throughout 
Altman’s speech, was clearly upset that Samuels hadn’t got to his feet 
immediately to begin the counter-attack. He left the court grumbling under 
his breath that he would be having a ‘terrible weekend’. 

The jury, of course, were not in court to hear it. 

But they were certainly in court when Samuels got to his feet on behalf 
of the defence at 10.45 on the morning of Monday, 20 June. 


Within minutes the contrast between the styles of the two barristers was 
clear for the jury to see. Unlike the meticulous, confident Altman, with each 
page of his speech typed out in front of him, there was the conversational, 
confidential Samuels with his hand-written notes all too clear for the jury to 
see. 

But Samuels began with a touch of drama. 

‘Courage,’ he said loudly, and suddenly. That is what the defence asks of 
the jury, ‘courage to try the defendant according to the evidence’. 

‘This is trial by jury, not trial by media, or trial by Facebook,’ he went 
on, the slight tone of Lancashire in his voice, then immediately defended 
his client’s decision not to give evidence himself. ‘The defendant has 
chosen not to give evidence, not refused ... there is no obligation on him to 
prove anything, still less his innocence. People do not give evidence for all 
sorts of reasons. It does not alter the burden of proof one bit.’ 

It was for the prosecution to prove that Bellfield was guilty, Samuels 
said, and insisted that they were only criticizing his client’s silence in an 
effort ‘to mask the fundamental weakness’ at the core of their case. 

Samuels dismissed the prosecution theory about Milly’s disappearance as 
‘pure fantasy’, adding that they would not be ‘doing a service to the Dowler 
family, still less to Milly’s memory, by convicting this man, however 
unattractive he may be’. And he looked at the jury steadily. 

‘The truth is the truth,’ he told the jury, ‘and its hallmark is consistency.’ 

Rachel Cowles had failed to pick out Bellfield at an identification parade 
three years after she’d been approached by the man in the red car, and Milly 
Dowler was not entirely the girl in the ironing video, but a much more 
complex one. 

Turning to Bob Dowler’s evidence, he defended his questions. ‘This not a 
court of morals,’ he explained. ‘No judgement should be made of a man’s 
sexual preferences. But this is a murder trial, part of which looks at the time 
and place of Milly’s disappearance. The subject cannot be avoided.’ 

She may have been ‘uncomfortable’ to go home to her father alone, he 
suggested. There was only one witness that put her in Station Avenue, and it 
was possible that she had turned the other way and walked away from her 
home. There were no other eyewitnesses who had seen her. There was no 
CCTV of her. There was not even any forensic evidence to put her in the 
flat at Collingwood Place. 


‘But for his convictions,’ Samuels went on, ‘you may think he [the 
defendant] would not be here,’ for the prosecution had ‘marshalled and 
tailored’ evidence against him to fit their ‘ludicrous theory’. Bellfield was 
now being ‘paraded’ in front of the jury as ‘the local serial killer’. 

‘There has been an undue reliance on these convictions,’ he added. 
‘There has been an artificial attempt to suggest similarities. The sad truth is 
that the police are no nearer to solving her disappearance now than in 
2002.’ 

The prosecution’s case, Samuels said quietly, ‘was pure fantasy’, and as 
he said it he looked directly across the court at each and every member of 
the jury. 

Then, bringing his speech to a close shortly before 3 in the afternoon of 
Monday, 20 June, he reminded them that the ‘burden of proof remains on 
the prosecution from first to last’ and quietly resumed his seat after 
addressing them for just three hours. 

It was the passionate speech of a man who believed in his argument, a 
speech for the common man, and his client should have thanked him 
profusely. But Bellfield remained impassive in the dock, though he did 
allow a smile to flicker across his face. 

Later that afternoon Mr Justice Wilkie began his summing up of the case 
to the jury, instructing them in his light Scots voice that they must reach 
their verdicts ‘coolly and dispassionately’. He was to spend the following 
day, and the morning of Wednesday, 22 June, reminding them in scrupulous 
detail of all the evidence they had heard. And at 12.41 that morning he sent 
them out to consider their verdict. 

As they filed out of Court 8 the remaining four women and seven men — 
one young woman having been lost to illness during the trial — looked a 
little overawed by the task ahead of them, but the judge had complimented 
them on their concentration, and there was a determination about them as 
they left the court. For his part Bellfield sat staring at their backs. His fate 
now lay firmly in their hands. 

The jury did not reach a verdict that Wednesday afternoon, and so the 
judge sent them home for the evening, so that they could reconvene the 
following morning to further consider their verdict. At that point it felt in 
court as though the trial was quietly coming to a close, without the drama 
that had been predicted by some. There had been no histrionics from the 
defendant, and the memory of the Dowlers’ interrogation had dimmed. No 


one could have expected the high drama that was to unfold suddenly when, 
shortly after lunch on Thursday, 23 June, the jury asked to be brought back 
into court. 

Amélie Delagrange’s parents and Kate Sheedy were in the packed 
courtroom as well as the Dowlers; no one knew if the jury had even reached 
a verdict — perhaps they were there to ask a question of the judge. 

The clerk to the court proceeded to ask them if they had reached a verdict 
on Count One — the attempted abduction of Rachel Cowles. The newly 
elected foreman simply replied: ‘No.’ The silence in Court 8 became almost 
suffocating. The clerk then asked whether they had reached a verdict on 
Counts Two and Three of the Indictment — the abduction and murder of 
Amanda Dowler. There was a slight pause, and at 2.32 on the afternoon of 
Thursday 23 June, the foreman announced in his soft voice that they found 
the defendant guilty on both counts. 

Asked to stand while the jury’s verdicts were read out, Bellfield remained 
studiously impassive. Then, as he was being led out of the dock to the cells, 
he yawned casually. But in the court beside him Sally Dowler and her 
surviving daughter Gemma let out a series of piercing screams and both 
collapsed to the green-carpeted floor with tears flooding down both their 
cheeks in what one newspaper later described as ‘one of the most heart- 
rending scenes ever witnessed in the historic court building’. Bob Dowler 
and the Old Bailey’s matron went to the aid of both women, but it was to be 
several minutes before either were able to climb back to their feet, to be 
helped out of the court while clinging to one another for support. 

But the case against Levi Bellfield was not over. Mr Justice Wilkie 
instructed the jury to withdraw to continue its consideration of the case of 
Rachel Cowles. Indeed, later that afternoon, he was to send them home for 
a second night, as they had failed to reach a verdict — although he had by 
then instructed them that they could return with a majority verdict of ten to 
one. 

The case might still be alive for the judge and jury, but it was over as far 
the media and the defendant were concerned. Bellfield refused to return to 
the dock from his cells at the end of the day. The reality was clear enough 
as far as he was concerned — he would be taking no further part in the trial, 
not even when it came to sentencing. 

Outside the court it was also only too clear that the trial was over. No 
sooner had the guilty verdicts been announced in Milly Dowler’s case than 


a tsunami of publicity swept across the media, completely drowning the 
court’s scrupulously careful consideration of the case. Every television and 
radio news bulletin carried the details of the verdict within moments of the 
jury’s decision, and within an hour the networks were playing their 
carefully prepared background pieces on the worst aspects of Bellfield’s 
truly appalling character. 

Two witnesses from the case even went into graphic detail about their 
time with the man in the dock. Emma Mills told Sky News: ‘He had been 
raping me for a few years. There was this particular night it was so bad that 
I thought he was going to kill me.’ Johanna Collings, meanwhile, told ITV 
news: ‘Once I ironed his trousers wrong for work and he went absolutely 
off his head. He beat me. He was biting, kicking, punching — everything.’ 
Their statements went far further than anything they had been allowed to 
say in open court — had they done so there it would have unduly influenced 
the jury. 

By the following morning the Bellfield case covered every newspaper in 
the land. There was relentless coverage of the blackness of Bellfield’s 
character, and the fact that he had eleven children by five women — though 
without detailing their names or exactly whose children they were. His 
white, flat-faced police mug shot stared out from every single front page. 

It was the prelude to the last act of the drama of Regina v Bellfield, a trial 
that had transfixed the nation for seven weeks in the early summer. Shortly 
before 10.45 on the morning of Friday, 24 June the trial, which had cost at 
least £2 million, came to a sudden and unexpected end. On an application 
from Jeffrey Samuels the judge ruled that he had no alternative but to 
‘discharge’ the jury from making its decision on the Rachel Cowles case 
because of what he called ‘an avalanche of adverse publicity’ which was 
‘most unfortunate and deplorable’. The ‘trigger had been pulled too soon’ 
by the media, he said. Indeed, Mr Justice Wilkie then announced that he 
would refer the case to the Attorney General with a view to his taking out 
contempt of court proceedings against some of the media organizations 
involved. 

‘The one person who suffers most is Rachel Cowles,’ he said, the despair 
clear in his quiet voice, for she was ‘undoubtedly the victim of an attempted 
crime’. But she was to be denied ‘knowing whether a jury had decided it 
was Levi Bellfield or someone else’. In the end her case was to be allowed 
to ‘lie on the file’, just as Anna-Maria Rennie’s and Irma Dragoshi’s had in 


the first trial, when Brian Altman announced for the Crown that they would 
not be seeking a retrial. 

Finally, Mr Justice Wilkie turned to his sentence, though without the 
defendant in the dock to hear him. Bellfield had not even deigned to come 
to court from his temporary cell at Belmarsh prison. That fact was not lost 
on the judge. 

‘He is marked out as a cruel and pitiless killer,’ he told the court. ‘To this 
is added the fact that ... he has not had the courage to come into court to 
face his victims and receive his sentence. He subjected Milly Dowler, a 
thirteen-year-old schoolgirl, to what must have been a terrifying ordeal for 
no other reason than she was at the wrong place at the wrong time ... He 
robbed her of her promising life, he robbed her family and friends of the joy 
of seeing her grow up. He treated her in death with total disrespect, 
depositing her naked body without even semblance of a burial, in a wood, 
far away from home, vulnerable to all the forces of nature, thereby, as he 
clearly intended, causing her family the appalling anguish for many months 
of not knowing what had become of her.’ 

Mr Justice Wilkie then turned to the defence and pointed out firmly that it 
was Bellfield who had instructed his lawyers to expose to the world her 
‘most private, adolescent thoughts, secrets and worries’ and to ‘increase the 
anguish of her family, particularly her mother, Sally Dowler, in ways which 
were made dramatically clear to all in court’. 

‘But he has failed in what he intended. Milly’s memory will survive and 
be cherished long after he is forgotten.’ 

The judge then announced that Bellfield would serve a term of life 
imprisonment without the chance of parole — a ‘whole life’ term — for the 
crimes. 

The wheel-clamper and nightclub bouncer from a travelling family in 
west London thereby became the first man in modern legal history be given 
not one but two ‘whole life’ terms at two different murder trials. It is a 
distinction that Bellfield will take back with him to prison — and it sets him 
apart from his fellow murderers in infamy. 

But this time there will be no chance for him to resume his place as a 
flash ‘Jack the Lad’ — one of the boys — in Wakefield, or anywhere else. 
Now he is the murderer of a child — a ‘nonce’ — and will suffer the brutal 
criticism, and the justice, of his fellow prisoners, a justice far less 
constrained than that he had faced at the Old Bailey. No matter how 


arrogant he may have cared to appear in court, no matter how affable before 
the jury, Bellfield will now forever be forced to look over his shoulder in 
prison for fear that his fellow prisoners might exercise their own private 
justice. 

Yet not once has this brutal, devious, poisonous toad of a man offered as 
much as a single word of remorse for any of his appalling crimes; nor has 
he ever described what had really happened to Milly Dowler. That ushers 
him into a select pantheon of evil men, a pantheon that includes the Moors 
Murderer Ian Brady, whose victims included the twelve-year-old schoolboy 
Keith Bennett, whose smiling, bespectacled face has haunted the world 
since his disappearance in 1964 and whose body has never been found. 

Like Brady, from this day forth there can be no escape for Levi Bellfield 
from the condemnation of the world, and yet that can do nothing to bring 
back to life the smiling, warm-hearted Milly Dowler, the girl whose little 
dance at the ironing board sent a shiver down the spine of every single 
person at his trial. 





Bus stop killer Levi Bellfield, who is likely to remain imprisoned for the rest of his life. 





Bellfield with two of his children by Emma Mills. He is father to at least nine children. 





Kate Sheedy, who suffered horrific injuries when she was run down by Bellfield in May 2004, just 
three months before he killed Amélie Delagrange. 





The families of Marsha McDonnell and Amélie Delagrange at a press conference in 2008, shortly after 
Bellfield was found guilty of both murders. 





The police handout of nineteen-year-old murder victim Marsha McDonnell. 
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Marsha getting off the bus, shortly before Bellfield murdered her in London in February 2003. She 
was found just yards from her home after being clubbed to death. 





The Vauxhall Corsa used in Bellfield’s attack on Marsha McDonnell. 





A floral tribute at Marsha’s funeral. Her brutal murder caused shockwaves throughout Hampton. 





The photo of French student Amélie Delagrange used by the Metropolitan Police during the early 
stages of their investigation. 





A CCTV grab of Amélie boarding a bus after a night out with friends in Twickenham, shortly before 
she was found with fatal head wounds. 





Police search for clues in leafy Twickenham, where Amélie was bludgeoned to death. 





The intense search operation led police to the banks of the River Thames near Walton Bridge, where 
some of Amélie’s belongings were found. 





Amélie’s parents, Jean-Francois and Dominique Delagrange, outside Bow Street Magistrates’ Court in 
2006 after Levi Bellfield was charged with their daughter’s murder. 





Amélie’s parents lay floral tributes at the base of a tree planted in her memory on Twickenham Green. 





Just your average teenager, Milly Dowler had her whole life ahead of her. 





Milly got off the train one stop early at Walton-on-Thames to meet friends at a café. She was last seen 
by a friend waiting at a bus stop. 





Leaving school on the day she was kidnapped in Walton-on- Thames in broad daylight, just after 
phoning her dad to let him know she was on her way home. 
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A nationwide search followed Milly’s disappearance. The investigation was the largest ever mounted 
by the Surrey Police. 





It was six months after Milly went missing that her body was found in Hampshire and identified by 
dental records. None of the clothes she was wearing, nor her schoolbag or mobile phone have ever 
been found. 





Milly’s father Bob, sister Gemma and mother Sally walk behind her coffin in the funeral procession. 





A court drawing of Levi Bellfield in the dock at the Old Bailey as he pleads not guilty to the murder of 
Milly Dowler. 





Milly’s father Bob Dowler reads a statement outside the Old Bailey following the jury’s guilty verdict. 


Epilogue: Milly’s Memory 


‘A belief in a supernatural source of evil is not necessary; men alone are quite capable of every 
wickedness.’ 
Joseph Conrad, Under Western Eyes 


Levi Bellfield’s trial for the murder of Milly Dowler ended on the day 
before what would have been the teenager’s twenty-third birthday — had she 
but lived to celebrate it. Instead the life of this ‘funny, sparky, enthusiastic 
teenager’, as Mr Justice Wilkie described her, was brutally snuffed out, 
robbing her of the chance to grow into what the judge called a ‘self- 
confident articulate and admirable young woman’. 

Yet in all the weeping and wailing that followed the dramatic finale of the 
trial of her murderer it was somehow almost too easy to forget that Milly 
was the true victim of Bellfield’s crime, and that Bellfield was the true 
villain. That grim reality — that this delightful, smiling schoolgirl had had 
her life taken from her by a monster — seemed to be overwhelmed in the 
avalanche of publicity. Outside the Old Bailey, on the very afternoon that 
the case ended, the world watched hypnotized as the Dowler family 
condemned the ‘torture’ they had suffered at the hands of Bellfield’s 
defence team, and how they had been forced to pay ‘too high a price’ for 
the nightclub bouncer’s conviction for their daughter’s murder. 

‘For us,’ Sally Dowler said, ‘the trial has been an awful experience. We 
have felt that our family, who have already suffered so much, has been on 
trial as much as Bellfield. We have heard Milly’s name defamed in court.’ 

“We despair of a justice system that is so loaded in favour of the 
perpetrator of the crime,’ her husband Bob went on. ‘It has often appeared 
almost incidental that this is a trial concerning the murder of our daughter.’ 


While their daughter Gemma insisted: ‘In my eyes justice is “an eye for 
an eye”. You brutally murder someone then you pay the ultimate price: a 
life for a life. So in my eyes no justice has been done. He took away my 
beautiful sister and he will now spend the rest of his life living off 
taxpayers’ money.’ 

The last word was left to Sally Dowler, who said simply: ‘I hope whilst 
he is in prison he is treated with the same brutality he dealt out to his 
victims and that his life is a living hell.’ 

It was an unprecedented outpouring of grief from the Dowlers about their 
treatment in court, and yet somehow the memory of the cheery schoolgirl 
dancing behind the ironing board while preparing to go to a Pop Idol 
concert seemed to get lost. The following morning, on the very anniversary 
of her birthday, the Chief Constable of Surrey police seemed to forget her 
too. 

‘The family’s experience was so exceptionally traumatic that they now 
regret supporting the prosecution of Bellfield,’ Mark Rowley wrote in The 
Times. ‘While it is, of course, in the public interest to draw a line under an 
unsolved murder, I understand why they feel that way.’ 

It was a quite extraordinary remark from the senior officer in a force 
which had just convicted a man who would spend the rest of his life behind 
bars. The distinguished legal commentator Joshua Rozenberg was to write 
shortly afterwards: ‘If chief constables are going to condone the refusal of 
witnesses to give evidence, dangerous criminals will escape conviction, and 
the public will be put at risk.’ Turning to the Dowlers treatment, Rozenberg 
went on: ‘Bellfield was entitled to put forward evidence that might suggest 
to a credulous jury that Dowler bore some responsibility for his daughter’s 
murder. The jury had little trouble in dismissing this preposterous notion, 
though the same cannot be said for Surrey Police. After apparently 
concentrating their initial efforts on trying to implicate Dowler, they have 
apologized for missed opportunities that might have led to Bellfield being 
caught before he committed other murders.’ 

Surrey Police had, after all, knocked on the door of the fateful flat, 24, 
Collingwood Place, no fewer than eleven times before getting an answer, 
and they had never attempted to contact the local estate agents to see who 
might have been living there at the time of Milly’s disappearance — even 
though the flat was barely 50 yards from the bus stop in Station Avenue. 


They had knocked on the door and talked to the residents of every single 
one of the other fifty-two flats in the block — but not number 24. 

In the largest investigation in the force’s history — costing £6 million — 
Surrey Police had also identified 256 people of potential interest, taken 
5,000 statements, launched 15,000 separate investigative actions, used 100 
officers in 3,500 house-to-house inquiries, but they had not linked the 
attempted abduction of schoolgirl Rachel Cowles on Wednesday, 20 March 
by a man in a red car with the disappearance of another schoolgirl, Milly 
Dowler, the following day at almost exactly the same time in the afternoon 
just three miles away. Had they done so, the lives of Marsha McDonnell 
and Amélie Delagrange might, just conceivably, have been saved, and Kate 
Sheedy’s life prevented from being turned upside down on the very day she 
left her school as its head girl. 

And what about the ‘torture’ of the Dowlers? In his article for the 
Guardian Rozenberg was equally clear. Bellfield’s counsel, Jeffrey Samuels 
QC, he explained, was ‘required to follow his client’s instructions to the 
extent permitted by the experienced judge. Even so, those close to the case 
say that Samuels did not go as far as his client had wanted him to.’ 

Anyone who sat through their cross-examination, as I did, would agree 
that their cross-examination was a hideous experience for both Bob and 
Sally Dowler, but it is also one that they should have been better prepared 
for. The Crown Prosecution Service later insisted that they had explained 
the possibilities to Mr and Mrs Dowler, but their message clearly did not get 
through, or perhaps the CPS were too polite to tell them the truth about 
what might happen in court. Either way it is no fault of the defence, or the 
prosecution. This was, after all, a murder trial. In the first half of the 
twentieth century Bellfield’s very life would have been at stake. Were the 
Dowlers seriously suggesting that a defendant should not explore every 
avenue if he were innocent of murder? The trouble, of course, was that 
Bellfield was a convicted murderer, which meant that to some — including 
perhaps the Dowlers — he did not warrant a serious defence. That is a 
misunderstanding of British justice. Any man, no matter how bad his 
character, is entitled to be treated as innocent until he is proven guilty and 
allowed therefore to use any arguments he may choose to in his defence. 

As I explained to Rozenberg when he asked me about the case shortly 
after the end of the trial, ‘The Dowlers were naive to think that Bellfield 
would not do everything in his power to make their lives a misery, and took 


great pleasure in it. But the villain here is not Jeffrey Samuels but Levi 
Bellfield.’ But in the vast wave of publicity about the Dowlers’ feelings, 
and Bellfield’s sexual past — including eight women who told the Sun about 
their rapes at his hands after being given a date-rape drug, more than one of 
whom had been dressed up as a schoolgirl while they were in his power — 
the fate of Milly Dowler was overlooked. 

For me that is no small tragedy, for she deserved so much more, as she 
had suffered so much and so brutally. Like Marsha McDonnell and Amélie 
Delagrange, Milly lost her life to that rarest of all murderers, a blitz attacker 
who kills complete strangers at random and for no apparent reason other 
than a delight in doing so. 

She also demands to be remembered because of the implication that she 
may have been sexually attacked by Bellfield before her death. Thankfully, 
in spite of Bellfield’s sexual attraction towards schoolgirls — who were all 
‘slags’ and ‘asking for it’ — there is no evidence whatever that Milly Dowler 
was, in fact, sexually abused. Bellfield wanted pliant schoolgirls, rendered 
so by his date-rape drugs, not a spirited teenager who would have fought 
back, and by doing so enraged him still further. He would not have bothered 
with discussion, or waiting for a drug to take effect; death would have been 
his first and only response. Indeed, if the prosecution’s case at her killer’s 
trail is to be trusted, and there is no reason to suggest that it is not, there 
would have been very little time for a date-rape drug to take effect on the 
teenager or for there to have been rape followed by her suffocation and 
strangulation. In my view, the most likely reality is that she died as 
suddenly and decisively as Marsha and Amélie. 

To see what I mean let us retrace Milly Dowler’s last steps along Station 
Avenue on that sunny Thursday afternoon as she walked home from the 
station. 

There had already been a string of terrible coincidences that delivered her 
there — she’d decided not to get a lift home with her mother, she’d decided 
to accept Danielle Sykes’ sudden invitation to have some chips, she’d 
decided not to take the train back to Hersham but to walk instead — each and 
every chance decision putting her life at risk, without her knowing it. 

If the prosecution’s timing is correct, and the jury certainly accepted that 
it was, then Milly was at the start of Station Avenue beside Walton station’s 
car park at 4.08 in the afternoon on Thursday, 21 March 2002, where she 
was seen by Katherine Laynes from the bus stop on the opposite side of the 


road. She was to disappear within the next forty seconds or so: CCTV 
camera two on the Bird’s Eye building did not see any sign of her during its 
next forty-two-second rotation, when she should have been there. It did not 
see her on the south side of the road, nor on the north side, near the bus 
stop, though if she had been at the entrance to Collingwood Place she 
would have been hidden from the camera by the hedges. 

So why did Milly cross Station Avenue, as she clearly did, and fall into 
the hands of Bellfield just yards from the front door of his flat? Did she 
cross the road in the hope that she might get a lift with her mother and 
sister, who would be driving back home at about that time, as the 
prosecution suggested? Or was she lured across the road by a trick? No one 
can be sure. But I believe that Bellfield may have enticed her across with an 
excuse. He may have waved at her, silently, appearing to need her to help 
him do something — say by tending to a sick animal he happened to appear 
to have in his arms. A trick would be typical of him. 

The words of Sally Dowler during the trial stick in my mind: Milly was a 
‘polite’ girl, she said in her evidence, and she was clearly one who would 
not have seen the danger in going across the road to help an apparently 
rather unthreatening man. Walking back from the station on a sunny 
afternoon, after chatting with her friends in the Travellers’ café, her mind 
would certainly not have been set to red alert for danger. Milly was 
probably thinking about her school report, and the boys she was going to 
meet at the gig she was looking forward to the following evening. 

Milly crossing Station Avenue at the very moment when the CCTV 
cameras couldn’t see her was pure ill luck. Had her fellow Heathside pupil 
Katherine Laynes been on the other side of the bus stop, who 1s to say that 
she might not have fallen victim to Bellfield’s subterfuge in place of Milly? 
Or what about April Kent, the Rydens’ schoolgirl who had walked down 
Station Avenue in search of her brother and then set off back up the road 
again away from the bus stop? Had she been there moments earlier, is there 
not a chance that she might have replaced Milly as Bellfield’s victim? 

The tragic reality — in the words of Mr Justice Wilkie — is that Milly “was 
at the wrong place at the wrong time and became a target of the unreasoning 
hatred’ of a man whose loathing for women — and sexual abuse of them — 
had grown like an evil canker in his soul throughout the previous thirty- 
three years of his life. 


I do not wish to speculate on the terrible fate that befell Milly once 
Bellfield had clapped his hand over her mouth and dragged her behind the 
hedges in Collingwood Place. Suffice to say she was bitterly unlucky that 
not a single soul saw the abduction. 

Only one person can tell us how Milly came to meet her death — and that 
man is Levi Bellfield, and I am as certain as I can possibly be that he will 
never reveal the details, just as the Moors Murderer Ian Brady has never 
revealed the whereabouts of the body of Keith Bennett. Like Brady, 
Bellfield will take his secret to his grave. 

If there is the slightest scrap of comfort in the story of Milly’s abduction 
and murder it is that she did not suffer for long. She was not kept prisoner 
in a rat-infested sewer drain for weeks, for example, as seventeen-year-old 
Lesley Whittle was in 1975 by Donald Neilson, the man later to be called 
the Black Panther. Thankfully, if one can be thankful about such a tragedy, 
Milly was almost certainly dead by the time the Bird’s Eye CCTV cameras 
spotted Bellfield’s red Daewoo Nexia pulling out of Copenhagen Way at 
4.32 that afternoon, barely twenty-two minutes or so after she disappeared. 
What happened during those minutes does not bear thinking about. On the 
evidence of the pathologist, it seems certain that Bellfield either strangled 
or suffocated the poor, terrified girl in the most despicable circumstance. 

What did Bellfield do next? He almost certainly drove over to see his 
mother Jean, for his mobile phone was certainly in her vicinity at 4.48, and 
where else could possibly represent a better ‘place of safety’ than the home 
of the woman who had indulged his every whim? 

If the prosecution’s mobile phone expert was right, he then stayed at his 
mother’s house for at least fifty minutes — but we have never heard a word 
from either Bellfield or his mother about what they might have talked 
about. Perhaps the travellers’ code of ‘Omerta’ — preserving their secrets 
from outsiders — prevents it. This is, after all, man who signed himself ‘Fat 
Gypsy Boy’ in letters from Wakefield Prison and boasted that he hated the 
police, whom he called by the gypsy name of the ‘gavvers’ — though that 
didn’t prevent him from sometimes acting as a police informant when it 
suited him. 

What is not in doubt is that, later that evening, Bellfield went back to stay 
with his partner, Emma Mills, and their two children, before getting up at 
‘between three and four’ the following morning to go back to Collingwood 
Place. The only logical explanation for that decision is that he went there to 


dispose of Milly’s body — and he did so after disposing of her clothes and 
her possessions. 

But even then his brazen, psychopathic brutality knew no bounds, for 
Bellfield left her naked body to rot in the open air in Yateley Heath Wood, 
25 miles away from her home with nothing whatever to protect her from the 
elements, or the animals that roamed the woods. It was an act of 
unimaginable cruelty. Amidst all the brouhaha surrounding Levi Bellfield’s 
crimes, and his trial for the abduction and murder of Milly Dowler, no one 
should forget for one moment that she was the only one of his victims who 
was humiliated and degraded in this desperate, ugly way. 

It is her memory that we should never forget — an innocent, cheerful 
schoolgirl whose life was destroyed without a moment’s hesitation and 
whose body was disposed of without a trace of humanity by a man who 
thoroughly deserves to be called a monster. As Mr Justice Wilkie put it: 
‘Milly’s memory will survive and be cherished long after he is forgotten.’ 
Let us pray that is the case. 


Afterword 


No one embarks on the biography of a serial killer without a lump in their 
throat and a sinking feeling in their heart, and I certainly had both when I 
began this book. Perhaps I should have known better, having been the 
official biographer of Frederick West in 1996, but that was a long time ago, 
and I had forgotten how much pain a work like this involves. But I was 
determined to capture in print the true nature of a most unusual serial killer 
— a man who may be sexually depraved, but has never been convicted of a 
sexual offence, and yet is also a man who kills totally at random with no 
apparent sexual motive, beyond a generalized rage at women. It is a 
psychological complexity that makes Bellfield very rare indeed, as does his 
ability to conceal the evil in his soul by charming woman after woman to 
have sex with him and bear his children. Monster though he undoubtedly is, 
his charm is not to be ignored — how else can you explain his eleven 
children by five partners, three of whom stayed with him in spite of the 
most dreadful sexual humiliation? I hope I have managed to convey that 
very particular, and sinister, quality. 

This book could not have been written without the help and 
encouragement of a very large number of people, many of whom I prefer to 
thank privately rather than in public, though I must say at once that it would 
have been all but impossible without the support of the now retired 
Detective Chief Inspector Colin Sutton, who led the hunt for the murderer 
of Amélie Delagrange, and other senior officers at the Metropolitan Police. 
I would also like to pay tribute to the Crown Prosecution Service and the 
officers of Surrey Police for their politeness. They left me alone to work, 
but I did not rely on their help. 

I would particularly like to thank my editor, Daniel Bunyard of Michael 
Joseph, who believed in this project as much as I did and without whom I 
could not have finished it, as well as his team, including Tamsin English, 


the copy editor David Watson and the editorial manager Samantha 
Mackintosh. I should also pay tribute to the many men, and women, who 
shared the press benches with me during Bellfield’s trial, especially John 
McShane and Paddy Cooper. I also owe a great debt to my friends — 
including barrister William Clegg QC and Joshua Rozenberg — for their 
advice, although they should certainly not be held responsible for my 
conclusions, as those are mine alone. 

Finally, and most importantly, I would like to thank Brian Altman QC 
and Jeffrey Samuels QC — and both their prosecution and defence teams — 
for their forbearance. I could not be more grateful. It is an unenviable task 
to prosecute or defend a murderer, but to criticize them for doing it to the 
best of their ability is grossly unfair. In our adversarial system of justice we 
are lucky to have such talented practitioners of their craft. Both men 
conducted themselves with immense restraint and dignity — in spite of what 
has been said about them in the press afterwards — during the most difficult 
days of the trial of Levi Bellfield, a man whose name is now destined, quite 
rightly, to live for ever in the annals of criminal infamy. 
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